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THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


THERE was a time when the essence of Christianity was be- 
lieved to consist in a number of fixed dogmatic opinions and 
ecclesiastical customs, and when the only point to be discussed 
was the question, Which one of the various churches or sects pos- 
sesses the true dogmas and rites constituting the essence of Chris- 
tianity ? To-day we have left this point behind, for we know that 
dogmas and rites appertain merely to the phenomena of a reli- 
gion, but do not constitute its real and original essence. On the 
contrary, this consists in the specific way and manner in which 
man experiences his relation to God and the world, in feelings 
which become established as a permanent emotional tendency, 
and are held in common by many people. Of course this does not 
render the difficulty any less. The history of Christianity exhibits 
the greatest possible variety in regard to the kinds of emotion 
which — some of them side by side, others in succession — con- 
trolled certain classes and entire centuries. Which one of these 
various kinds of emotion is to be considered the peculiarly Chris- 
tian kind? Is it that of the earliest Christians, who, in expecta- 
tion of the speedy arrival of Christ, despised and shunned the 
world and endured its persecutions in silent sufferance? or is it 
that of the Catholic crusaders, who, sword in hand, tried to con- 
quer the world for the Church, the proudest of all secular powers ? 
Is it that of the monk who, withdrawn from the world, in his 
cloister cell mortifies himself and in ecstatic phantasies attempts 
to raise himself to heaven? or is it that of the Protestant who 
finds in the moral order of the world the presence of the heavenly 
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kingdom, and is convinced that he serves his God in the fulfill- 
ment of his various ethical duties? It is evident that the diver- 
sity of emotional forms in the phenomena of Christianity is 
hardly less than that of dogmatic and ritualistic forms. This 
fact is not surprising, since the dogmas and rites are merely the 
temporary deposit and expression of the prevailing kinds of emo- 
tion. 

The difficulty in correctly perceiving the peculiar essence of 
such a great historical phenomenon as Christianity is due to the 
fact that this essence does not manifest itself immediately or in 
its completeness and purity in any one single form of its histori- 
cal development. It is the ideal principle which lies at the bot- 
tom of the whole development, the spiritual power of life which 
it brings forth, the commanding law which is inherent in its his- 
torical progress and guides it, the ideal, final aim which from the 
beginning is striven for, and is gradually approached by the his- 
torical life of Christianity without ever being attained in definite 
perfection. As everywhere the law of a development can only 
be deduced from its whole progress, the perception of the essence 
of Christianity ought really to be obtained from a survey of its 
whole history. But a shorter proceeding is also possible. For it 
is clear at the outset that the peculiar principle of the Christian 
religion can be perceived most definitely in its Biblical begin- 
nings when, as a new religion, it confronted Judaism and Pa- 
ganism, and in its struggle with both became conscious of its new 
essence with increasing clearness. 

In particular, the religious personality of Jesus from which the 
new religion arose is the most important source for the percep- 
tion of its essence. But it must not be supposed that the essence 
of Christianity consists simply of all that is reported in the gos- 
pels of Jesus’ life and teaching. Even apart from the consider- 
ation that we find in the Gospels many accounts the historical 
certainty of which is subject to doubt and criticism, the fact must 
not be overlooked that the peculiarly new principle did not by 
any means manifest itself with equal pureness and power in all 
the features of the life and teaching of Jesus. Like every re- 
forming genius, Jesus was, from one point of view, far above his 
time and surroundings, as the bearer of an original, world-renew- 
ing power. From another point of view, however, he was also a 
child of his time and his people, who had grown up in its tradi- 
tions and was partially restrained by its limits. Jesus himself did 
not make his appearance with a conscious intention of founding 
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a new religion; so the community of his disciples was, at the out- 
set, far from realizing the essential difference or opposition be- 
tween Judaism and itself. 

This conviction was formed gradually and not without many a 
struggle, when Paul brought Christianity to the Gentiles and 
freed it from the fetters of the Jewish law. Then only did the 
new religious principle, which had been implicit in the conscious- 
ness and life of Jesus, become disclosed as a new reality. Then 
for the first time, with Paul and on Gentile-Christian ground, did 
Christianity become conscious of its peculiar essence in opposi- 
tion to Judaism and Paganism. But here, too, the essence and 
the reality were far from being purely and simply identical. The 
theological form in which Paul and his followers gave a definite 
consciousness to the new essence of Christianity, was itself, again, 
a garb taken from the ideas of the time which served both as a 
clothing and as a protection for the pure, ethico-religious nucleus 
of Christianity. The essence of Christianity is therefore as little 
identical with the teaching of Paul as with the Gospels ; it cannot 
be gathered immediately from the writings of the New Testa- 
ment or from any other witnesses of the church. Nevertheless 
the former are certainly the preéminent sources from which medi- 
ately, through scientific investigation and comparison of particu- 
lar points, the common essence can be ascertained, which, as the 
new nucleus, — full of great promise for the future, — was hidden 
among the various temporary forms and coverings. Since, more- 
over, the creative life-principle of a phenomenon contains at the 
same time the critical norm and the regenerative power in case of 
its degeneration and deterioration, the essence_of Christianity as 
ascertained from the New Testament will also prove itself to be 
the motive power of the Reformation in the sixteenth century. 

From what has been said it follows that we shall have to con- 
sider as the essence of Christianity whatever — after deduction of 
temporary and transitory coverings — stands forth as the real per- 
manent nucleus of the religion and morality of the New Testa- 
ment and the Reformation. 

That the characteristic feature of the religious personality of 
Jesus was his consciousness of sonship of God may be considered 
universally admitted. But all depends on what we understand 
by this consciousness of Jesus: whether a universal-human reli- 
gious relation — which first in him became completely real, but 
can and should also be realized in all of us, by him and through 
him — or an exclusive, peculiar, and unique relation of an eter- 
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nal-metaphysical and temporal-physical descent from God, in the 
dogmatic sense of the doctrine of the Trinity and the Christ. In 
the latter case the divine sonship of Jesus might be an object of 
our cognition, but it could not become a subject of our own reli- 
gious experience or repeat itself in our feeling of our own relation 
to God. Indeed the conviction that at one time there had ap- 
peared in Jesus Christ such an exceptional son of God might be 
taken as the historical presupposition of the origin of the Chris- 
tian religion, but it could not be considered as its universal 
essence, so far as the latter consists in a kind of consciousness of 
God common to all. But it is evident that Jesus, according to 
the first three Gospels (which are alone considered in this connec- 
tion), called God his Father in no other sense than the one in 
which. he taught us~to pray: “ Our Father in heaven” and in 
which he said of the merciful and the peacemakers that they shall 
be called the children of the Father in heaven who makes his sun 
to’shine on the evil and on the good. In exactly the same sense 
Paul says, “ Ye are all the children of God by faith in Christ 
Jesus” (Gal. iii. 26), and he therefore calls Christ the “ firstborn 
among many brethren ” (Rom. viii. 29). Hence it is evident that 
we must consider the divine sonship which formed the funda- 
mental character of the religious self-consciousness of Jesus, not 
as a unique, metaphysical relation between him and God, but as 
the first actual and typical realization of that religious relation in 
general in which a// men should stand to God because of their 
divine origin and destination, and which becomes a real expe- 
rience in all who believe in Christ, — that is, make their own his 
filial spirit. We may therefore consider the consciousness of 
divine sonship, — this salient new feature in the personality of 
J Jesus, — at the same time the characteristic essence of the Chris- 
tian religion, its distinguishing mark from all that is pre-Christian 
and extra-Christian, and the nucleus of all specifically Christian 
utterances concerning God, man, and the world. Before we 
analyze the threefold objective relation which is comprised in 
this consciousness, let us first consider what subjective emotions 
correspond to it. 

“Ye have not received the spirit of bondage again to fear ; but 
ye have received the spirit of adoption whereby we cry, Abba, 


Father” (Rom. viii. 15). In these words the apostle Paul indi- : 


cates in the plainest manner the distinctive feature of Christian 


_@s contrasted with the Jewish-Gentile piety. The fundamental 


feeling of the heathen was fear of their gods and demons ; they 
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felt that they were exposed without defense to the superior power 
of their divinities, while they were at the same time unable to 
cherish any firm faith in their good-will; they feared the incom- 
prehensible whims, jealous envy, and malicious joy of their vari- 
ous gods and spirits, and, above all, the blind power of fate reign- 
ing over gods and men, a power whose aimless and heartless rule . 
could inspire them with naught but terror. The Jew also was 
afraid of his God, just as the slave is afraid of his master whose 
will is to him a dire necessity, or as the criminal fears the judge 
whose very righteousness is a decree of punishment to him. With | 
the Christian, however, the place of this slavish spirit is taken by 
the childlike spirit of confiding love which drives away fear. But 
the feeling of dependence does not cease or weaken for this rea- 
son. Qn the contrary, the Christian feels himself, in his natural 
condition, not only entirely dependent on the all-ruling divine 
Omnipotence, he also feels himself in a moral sense absolutely 
bound to the holy will of God whose demands extend not merely 
to man’s outward conduct, but also to his inner self, to the inmost 
recesses of his heart. Not simply the killing, but even the*hatred 
of our neighbor ; not only adultery, but even desire for another’s 
wife, is sin before God. For God requires n& merely such and ° 
such actions, he demands the devotion of the whole man, of his 
undivided pure heart to his holy will and to the highest pur- 
poses of his kingdom. “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy strength, and 
thy neighbor as thyself.” Herein are comprised, according to the 
teaching of Jesus, the whole law and all that the divine will exacts 
of man. 

The full force of this deeper meaning of the requirements of 
the law involves at the same time the abrogation of all external 
exactions of the law. When man devotes his whole heart to God 
and his perfect good purpose, then the barrier falls that separates 
the divine will from the human. No longer with reluctance does 
man feel himself subject to coercion by a foreign, superior, and 
despotic will, which his own willfulness ever defies and desires to 
resist, because subjection to foreign compulsion is annihilation of 
one’s own will. On the contrary, by entire self-devotion to God’s 
perfect will man finds his own true will fulfilled, his better self 
satisfied, his inmost being and life freed from the painful discord 
between desire and obligation ; he finds the salvation of his soul. 
* Whoever would preserve his soul (in willful selfishness), he shall 
lose it; but whoever loses it for the sake of the kingdom of God 
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(by surrendering his own will to God’s will), he shall preserve it 
for eternal life.” He will find in unity with God his own true self, 
the fulfillment of his life. But if man finds his true life and sal- 
vation in devotion to God, then the most complete dependence 
becomes at the same time complete freedom, since freedom is, after 
all, nothing else but self-realization. The free dependence, how- 
ever, that finds its own self preserved and fulfilled in its submission 
to the other self is Jove which “does not seek its own, but an- 
other’s,” and finds in this voluntary devotion its self-satisfaction, 
its highest good. Thus, in place of the unfree dependence of the 
servitude of the law, appears the free dependence of childlike love 
that sacrifices its own will to God in order to find in God’s will 
its true self, its life’s element, its salvation. “1 can do nothing 
of myself; I seek not my own will, but the will of the Father.” 
‘** My meat is to do the will of him that sent me and to finish his 
work.” “He that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God and God in 
him ” (John iv. 34; v. 30; 1 John iv. 16). 

Love, therefore, is the fundamental mood of the pious feeling 
in Christianity, and, more accurately speaking, childlike love, since 
man feels himself then to be altogether the recipient. ‘“ What 
hast thou that thou didst not receive?” (1 Cor. iv. 7.) This sen- 
timent of thankful humility is seen through all the epistles of the 
apostle Paul and it forms the real keynote of his doctrine of sal- 
vation. His pious gratitude is not at all confined to goods and 
gifts of this world, it refers particularly to the highest spiritual 
goods, the consciousness of redemption and reconciliation, the pos- 
session of the Holy Spirit as a pledge of divine love and eternal 
life. The Christian knows that he does not possess these spiritual 
goods of himself, has not obtained and deserved them through his 
own will and action, but that they are gifts of undeserved divine 
love and mercy, effects of the divine spirit which works within us 
the will and the deed, and through which the love of God is shed 
abroad in our hearts. This divine spirit discloses to us the depths 
of Deity and consecrates us as pure temples to God. This is 
the natural consequence when once love has been perceived as the 
essential religious relation. Is love an arbitrary action that can 
be done at the word of command, or does it proceed from motives 
of self-will, from fear of punishment, or from hope of a requiting 
reward? Is it not rather an involuntary feeling, the origin of 
' which is beyond the limits of the Ego, reaching deep into the mys- 
| terious basis and connecting bond of spirits? As this holds true 
' of all love among men, how much more forcibly does it apply to 
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the love that binds men and God together in a unity of life and 
will! How could man by his own efforts in view of the narrow- 
ness of his isolated individuality and his limited self-will be capa- 
ble of such love, if this barrier were not abolished by that higher 
spiritual power to which he surrender himself in love? “If any 
man love God, the same is known of him” (1 Cor. viii. 3). 
“ Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us” 
(1 John iv. 10). It is the work of God who is above all and in 
all that the barrier of selfhood is broken down within us and our 
heart is ennobled and impelled to devote itself to Him. What in 
one sense is man’s own free obedient action, the sacrifice of his will 
to God, is — viewed from another point — at the same time the 
work of God in man, the gift of his mercy, the drawing and im- 
pulse of his holy spirit. “Iam crucified with Christ; neverthe- 
less I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me” (Gal. ii. 20); so 
says the apostle. It is Christ the Lord who is the spirit, the 
spiritual man from heaven, or the divine and eternal in man, who 
breaks through the barriers of the natural individuality with its 
sensual and selfish tendencies, and becomes the prevailing princi- 
ple in the Ego, transforming the latter into a “ new creation ” 
(xawy «riots). Thus man, the child of earth, becomes the citizen 
of the heavenly kingdom, the unfree slave becomes a free child of 
God ; he who was lost in the lust of the world is brought back to 
the paternal heart by the Father’s love ; through God, man, who 
is descended from Him but became estranged from Him, is recon- 
ciled with God; he becomes a man of God, a spiritual man, an 
heir of eternal life. Here we stand before the deepest mystery of 
Christian piety, the proper and real miracle which the understand- 
ing with its discerning conceptions cannot penetrate or measure, 
and which is nevertheless as true a reality of experience as any 
condition of life in which we become directly aware of the recip- 
rocal relation of the particular forces and the governing whole, of 
freedom and dependence, of self-existence and life in éthers. 

We have thus attempted to describe the essence of Christianity 
in its centre of unity as the fundamental sentiment of the pious 
soul. We now turn to an exposition of the cardinal declarations 
in regard to God, Man, and the World which are involved in that 
nucleus and in which are found the elements of the Christian pre- 
cepts or “dogmas.” The latter do not really concern us here ; we 
have to do with the original religious nucleus which is essential to 
Christian consciousness as such, and which in dogmas found mani- 
fold and diverse ecclesiastic-scholastic forms and disguises. 
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When the Christian feels himself in the relation of a child to 
God, he perceives God as father or holy love. Herein lies the 
essential difference of the Christian conception of God from the 
Jewish and Gentile. The heathen gods are personified powers of 
nature and potentiated, esthetically idealized men, who are supe- 
rior in power to mortals but do not rise above them in spirituality 
and morality. It is true that we find in, the higher Pagan reli- 
gions various tendencies to an ethical idealization of the gods, but 
they nowhere arrive at a consistent completeness, nor can they on 
the basis of natural religion where the difference of the spirit — the 
holy will of the absolute good — from nature is not yet perceived. 
A partial equivalent is certainly given by the esthetic idealization 
of the gods of nature in the Greek religion. In the Greek gods 


' erude nature has been overcome ; in them is imprinted the ideal 


of the balanced harmony of the natural powers and impulses of 


| that spiritualized, refined and transfigured naturalness or beauty, 
‘ which was the ethical ideal of life of the Greeks, the xaAoxayabia, 


But just as the latter did not go beyond the natural eddapovia and 
form the consciousness of an absolutely binding law, so the esthetic 
idealization of the gods of nature could not lead to the conception 
of a supernatural free spirit that makes its own will the absolute 
law for all beings. The heathen divinities in all their transforma- 
tions remained so deeply entangled in what pertains to nature, 
they were so complexly affected by the imperfections, shortcom- 
ings, passions, and contradictions of sensual human nature that 
the conception of an ethical perfection that is one with itself, or 
of “ holiness,” cannot be applied to them. 

Just this, on the contrary, was the specific characteristic of the 
God of Israel; He is the “* Holy One,” that is, He is absolutely 
above all natural existence, free in himself, the all-powerful, in- 
comparable, terribly majestic Lord, who makes his own will the 
absolute law for men, and jealously watches over its fulfillment in 
unquestioning obedience. His will is revealed in, definite com- 
mandments, which, together with ethical precepts, — answering 
the special purposes of human society, —contain also many ex- 
ternal regulations of a ritualistic kind ; all these commandments, 
whatever their particular contents, are considered of equal literal 
authority, simply because they come from God, whose will alone 
determines what man must accept as good for himself. In rela. 
tion to this revealed will of his God, man must not ask: Why? 
Wherefore? “ On the contrary, he must blindly obey what he 
has once been commanded to do. If he transgresses the com- 
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mandments, he has to fear the punishment of the severe judge, 
whose holy majesty becomes for the disobedient man a terrible 
judgment of wrath, by which the holy God of Israel avenges his 
offended honor. It is true that the Prophets and the Psalms 
know also the merciful, gracious, patient, and forbearing God 
who does not punish relentlessly, but benevolently forgives the 
repentant sinner; but these tendencies to the evangelical concep- 
tion of God were not carried out in the legal religion of Judaism. 
The more consistently the latter developed, the more they were 
diminished and repressed, and from a logical point of view this 
was a very natural proceeding. For where once the religious 
relation is conceived as the legal relation between master and ser- 
vant, lord and subject, there the execution of the divine will can 
consistently be nothing but the sentence of the judge, — reward or 
punishment. The divine and the human will are separated from 
one another in this case by a boundless chasm ; to the divine com- 
mand is opposed the human action, and the man who by his own 
power satisfies the divine command acquires thereby a claim that 
God will satisfy his wishes by a corresponding compensation. An 
inner unity of divine and human will in childlike love cannot be 
brought about in this case; the holy God remains ever equally 
distant from the unholy man, who is only flesh, and thinks after 
the manner of the flesh. It does not matter whether God be the 
terrible judge before whom the man, conscious of his guilt, trem- 
bles, or He appear as the rewarder with whom the man, just by 
his own actions, pleads and bargains as to his rights to compensa- 
tion. Pharisaism, with its piety of works, its outward legality, 
its haughty self-justification, and its unamiable pride, — however 
foreign all this was to the nobler spirit of the prophets, — was, 
nevertheless, merely the natural consequence of the law-religion 
in which God is only the holy lord, not the father, not holy love. 
The God of Christianity is not, like the Pagan divinity, a power 
of nature, or a refined human nature, but He is, like the God of 
the Jews, a supernatural spirit, an ethical will. But, on the other 
hand, He is not, like the Holy One of Israel, merely an opposite 
will, infinitely above man and human purposes of life, a stranger 
to man and over against him as a lord and judge; He is love, 
whose essence it is to communicate itself, to condescend to weak 
and sinful men who are not simply flesh, but also spirit from God’s 
spirit, and are made to be his images and his children, to be re- 
ceived into the community of divine life. It is true that it is also 
an essential characteristic of the Christian God to be a holy will 
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that makes its own purpose of good the absolute law of all crea- 
tures, and punishes resistance against his holy command by the 
destruction of the sinner. “Fear Him which is able to destroy 
both soul and body in hell” (Matt. x. 28), says Jesus, and Paul 
warns the Galatians: “ Be not deceived ; God is not mocked; he 
that soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption” (Gal. 
vi. 7, 8). 

It would be a grave error to suppose that in Christianity the 
holiness of God, and consequently the inviolability of the laws of 
the ethical constitution of the world, are no longer valid. Never- 
theless, the idea of holy love with which the Christian conceives 
the essence of God is in many respects essentially different from 
that of the “ Holy One of Israel.” In the first place, the meaning 
of the divine will that binds us is not an arbitrary statute, foreign 
and indifferent to our own being, but it is the aim of the all-wise 
love that only wills what is best for us, it is the purport of the 
eternal will of reason, in which therefore all true and reasonable 
aims of the human will are not denied, but affirmed ; only the un- 
reason and disorder of willfulness are forbidden. Therefore the 
meaning of the divine will is no longer expressed for us, as it was 
for the Jews, in a number of commandments and ordinances, the 
letter of which as such should be a binding authority, once for all 
time; but as we are pledged to God to live for the good, and to 
make his kingdom and justice our highest goal, He leaves it to us, 
in the course of our historical experience, to perceive and prove, 
in an ever better and better manner, what is in particular cases 
the will of God, — “that good and acceptable and perfect will 
of God” (Rom. xii. 2), for all as well as for every single indi- 
vidual in his particular place, and according to his particular kind, 
Thus, instead of crippling our own ethical insight, and binding 
it fast by a solitary literal revelation of the law, holy love de- 
mands from us, on the contrary, a progressive growth in the inde- 
pendent perception of the good. Therefore the divine holiness 
signifies for us not the denial, but the affirmation and foundation, 
of ethical “autonomy.” Although it is still entirely true for us 
what Isaiah says, ‘“‘ God that is holy shall be sanctified in righteous- 
ness ”’ (Isa. v. 16), yet the judging and punishing, as an asser- 
tion of God who is holy love, has received another meaning than 
the one it had in the religion of law. The punishment is no longer 
a requiting act of the law that is an end in itself, and still less is 
it inflicted to avenge the offended honor of God and procure Him 
satisfaction, but it is the means of the “teaching grace” (Titus 
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ii. 12) which through the evils that are connected with sin as its 
unavoidable consequences is to cure us of the greatest evil, that 
is, willfulness, and then lead and compel us to reflect, examine 
ourselves, reform, and consequently be saved. ‘God chastens us 
for our profit, that we might be partakers of his holiness” (Heb. 
xii. 10). 

These words lead us finally to the most important point of dis- 
crimination. The Holy One of Israel set up the law of the com- 
mandments as demands with which the human will had to comply, 
and this was man’s own affair. Holy love, however, not only de- 
mands the good, but also procures the fulfillment of its demands ; 
as Augustine pertinently said: “ Jube quod vis et da quod jubes.” 
The will of holy love does not remain a letter of the law that is 
foreign to man, and can merely judge and slay, without giving him 
life ; it becomes in the heart of man himself the living power of 
the Holy Ghost (2 Cor. iii. 6), the new and free principle of life 
(Rom. viii. 2) that betrays its divine origin in the begetting of 
godly sentiment (Rom. xii. 2). Its fruits are the Christian vir- 
tues; above all, love which is the actual fulfillment of the law, be- 
cause “love worketh no ill to his neighbor,” but overcomes evil 
with good (Rom. xii. 21; xiii. 10; Gal. v. 22). The highest 
revelation of God as holy love is the fact that He arouses in 
man too the impulse of holy love, through which the power of 
sin — one’s own and that of others —is overcome, and the com- 
munity of the good is established, in which every individual 
becomes a free colaborer in the realization of the divine purpose 
of the world. Just in this efficacious overcoming of sin —as 
God's holy spirit achieves it in the inmost recesses of man’s heart, 
and by virtue of this spirit man achieves the same in his brethren 
— is included the forgiveness of sin. This forgiving is certainly 
a gracious gift of divine love; yet it is holy love which does not 
simply overlook sin and exempt the sinner from the punishment 
of his guilt,—as it might seem,— but it effaces guilt itself by 
breaking and overcoming the power of the natural impulse of 
sin through the higher power of the holy impulse of the spirit. 
“The law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free 
from the law of sin and death (Rom. viii. 2). This is the re- 
deeming and reconciling revelation of the essence of God as love, 
which is one with holy justice. 

To the Christian consciousness of God corresponds the estima- 
tion of man as the child of God, in which the highest idealism is 
united with the most sober realism. In the heathen opinion of 
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the human race the saying that man’s heart is at once defiant and 
despondent proves generally true. There appears on one side the 
heaven-storming presumption which is typically represented by 
the myth of the building of the tower at Babel and by the story 
of Prometheus. Man in his striving after civilization, with his 
knowledge and power deems himself equal to the gods; he con- 
siders himself, as the enlightenment of the sophists and stoics 
taught him, the measure of all things, and convinces himself by 
his reasonings that he is lord of the world, a king and a god, 
dependent on no one and responsible to no one. The counterpart 
to this deification of man which reached its climax in the cult of 
the Roman Czsars is found in the intense contempt for man 
which is everywhere a characteristic of the Pagan world and 
manifests itself in the treatment of women, slaves, strangers, and 
enemies. It is not man as such to whom dignity and rights are 
conceded ; the citizen of the state alone possesses them, the free 
man who by his personal capacity, bravery, prudence, renown or 
wealth represents a value for the whole community. On the 
other hand the stranger, barbarian, and slave pass for beings of 
a lower order, destined by nature itself to servitude, devoid of all 
personal rights, and even woman is not considered equal to man, 
because she is no match for him in the virtues which are of the 
greatest importance for the commonwealth. The estimation of 
man in general and of every individual is everywhere in the 
ancient world an external one, according to his political and social 
position and capacity. As for an estimation of his value based on 
his inner being, the purity of his heart and the force of his char- 
acter, there are found but a few weak attempts. Among the Jews 
the national egoism and contempt for the Gentiles were even 
harsher than the disdain which prevailed among the Gentiles for 
the barbarians, because the national consciousness was heightened 
by that of their religious peculiarity and superiority. The Phari- 
see considers the Jews alone as objects of divine pleasure and 
providence ; the heathen are to him the objects of the wrath and 
punitive judgment of God, and consequently the pious Jew must 
assume an exclusive attitude towards them. Even within the 
circle of the Jewish community the estimation of the individual 
was hardly less external and superficial than among the heathen. 
There was this difference, that the criterion, corresponding to the 
theocratic ideal of the people, took more account of religious 
ritualistic merit than of worldly cultivated capacity and meri- 
toriousness. To the heathen self-deification corresponded the 
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Jewish self-justification and sanctimoniousness ; to the Pagan con- 
tempt of the barbarians and slaves answered the pharisaical con- 
tempt of the Gentiles and the low people that had not the law. 

Esteem for the dignity of man in all men without distinction 
of nationality, rank or sex was first brought about by Christian- 
ity. “There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor 
free, there is neither male nor female, for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus ” (Gal. iii. 28), says Paul to the Galatians. The reason for 
this fundamental acknowledgment of universal humanity which 
is decisive for the whole later history of the human race lay in 
the religious consciousness of the universal equal relation of all 
men to God. Moreover, this equal relation exists in a twofold 
sense, positive and negative. On one side we read: “ For all 
have sinned and come short of the glory of God ” (Rom. iii. 23) ; 
on the other side it is nevertheless true that God makes his sun 
shine upon the good and the evil alike (Rom. iii. 29) ; that He is 
a God not only of the Jews, but also of the Gentiles (Matt. 
v. 45), and that every individual human soul has in his eyes a 
value not to be outweighed by the whole world (Mark viii. 36). 
It is, however, noteworthy and characteristic of the sober realism 
from which the Christian ideal of humanity rises that the Bible 
everywhere speaks much less of the general dignity of man than 
of the universal unworthiness, lack of merit, weakness and need 
of redemption. This judgment is applied, by Paul and even by 
Jesus himself, in particular to the haughty self-justification of the 
Jews, but of course it holds good just as much of the Gentiles. 
The messengers of the Christian tidings of salvation were not, 
like modern world-improvers, optimistic visionaries who suppose 
human nature to be excellent and derive all evil from incidental 
outward circumstances. Like the prophets, Jesus and the apos- 
tles knew that the ground of all outward evils must be sought 
deeper; they found it in the selfish desires of the human heart 
which will disregard the eternal ethical order of God. “ From 
within, out of the heart of men proceed evil thoughts” (Mark 
vii. 21) which defile man. “Every man is tempted when he is 
drawn away by his own lust and enticed” (James i. 14). “ For 
the flesh lusteth against the spirit” (Gal. v.17). “1 see another 
law in my members, warring against the law of my mind, and 
bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my mem- 
bers. O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death?” (Rom. vii. 23, 24.) This is the unani- 
mous judgment found in the New Testament. 
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Paul added that this universal wretchedness of sin is owing to 
a divine sentence or curse pronounced upon the whole human race 
in the fall of Adam (Rom. v. 12, etc.). This theory, derived 
from the theology of the Pharisees, was later made the basis of 
anthropology in the Augustinian-ecclesiastical school. A great 
many still believe that with this particular theory the whole 
Christian judgment on the natural man stands or falls. This is 
a complete mistake. That Pharisaic and Pauline theory of the 
curse on Adam’s race forms neither in the Old nor in the New 
Testament the basis of the doctrine of the ethical condition of the 
natural man ; this is derived purely from sober and unprejudiced 
ethical judgment of human nature, as it manifests itself in gen- 
eral experience. ‘This experience always remains the same what- 


| ever opinion we may form as to the historical beginnings of our 


race. He who thinks the history of Adam’s fall a myth cannot 
but acknowledge the correctness of the judgment of the New 
Testament -that all that is born from flesh is flesh, and that the 
“flesh lusteth against the spirit,” so that we cannot find the ful- 
fillment of the good and are devoid of the glory which we ought 
to have before God. In short it must be admitted that sin, the 
tendency of godless willfulness, is a power that has its root in the 
inmost recesses of human nature, and rules over the whole race. 
In the unequal battle with this power the individual is unable by 
himself alone to gain the victory unless the redeeming and edu- 
cating power of the divine spirit in the community of the king- 
dom of God comes to his aid. 

The reverse side of universal sin and need of redemption is 
found in the universal ability of all men to be redeemed, which 
is based on the indestructible essence of the divine image that is 
in every man, and even amidst the thorn-thicket of sin and 
worldly lust never becomes entirely extinct, but remains, the 


living germ of a better future, of a new man of God. This 


divine germ manifests itself less in “ knowing” ( Wissen), as the 
Greeks supposed, than in the conscience ( Gewissen), the “light 
that is in thee” (Matt. vi. 23), the inner law of God lightened by 


| the eternal “ Logos” (John i. 9; Rom. ii. 14) which makes us 


perceive what we are and what we ought to be. It manifests 
itself in the painful feeling of our spiritual weakness and poverty, 
in grief over the impurity of our heart that separates us from the 
holy God, in sorrow over the servitude in the bond of which we 
are held captives by sin, and in the affliction we feel as we are 
lost in the labyrinth of wordly lusts and cares. It manifests 
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itself in hunger and thirst after righteousness, peace with God, 
freedom from sin and the world, —in brief, in the deep feeling 
of our need of redemption (Rom. vii. 24; Matt. v. 6), which, as 
such, is at the same time the guaranty of our ability for redemp- 
tion. In this manner an entirely new estimation of man is reached. 
It is no longer what he is and does externally, or what he is con- 
sidered by the community to be, that decides his worth. This is 
determined by his inmost feeling, the tendency of his soul towards 
the divine good, even if this be at first only a painful regret for the 
loss of it and a heartfelt desire to regain it. Whenever Jesus 
met this feeling, he knew that salvation was for such; therefore 
with the love of a rescuing saviour he took pity on the unshep- 
herded, languishing, and scattered people. Therefore he inter- 
ested himself in the publicans and sinners, and in those who were 
expelled from respectable society ; therefore he said that much 
was forgiven to the repentant sinning woman, because she had 
loved much, and that the humble, penitent publican came out 
from the temple justified before the self-exculpating Pharisee. 
He offered to those that were sick in body and spirit, to the weary 
and the oppressed, the very fulfillment of their yearning after sal- 
vation ; it was the awakening and enlivenment of their better self 
and the new life that’ were in bondage in them. In him who 
subdued and expelled impure spirits through the power of the 
holy spirit of love, those who were anxious to be saved found the 
realization of what hovered before them as the goal of their en- 
deavors, — the peace of the soul united with God and the power 
to bear joyfully the burden imposed on every one in the kingdom 
of God. Thus they found in him the master, shepherd, physi- 
cian, and lord ; they believed in his vocation as saviour because 
they experienced his saving power in themselves. Thus there 
formed around him a group of disciples, in which his spirit of 
saving and sanctifying love united and animated all, and laid the 
foundation for a new community of the ethical kingdom of God, 
in which the fellowship of the good manifests itself as a victo- 
rious power over sin and evil. 

This is the redeeming force which went out from Jesus Christ, 
as the earlier evangelists describe him to us. Thus Paul also and 
the other writers of the New Testament understood redemption 
through the belief in Christ or the gospel; it is true they differ 
somewhat as to the form of statement, but there is hardly any 
substantial difference as to the essence of the matter. Redemp- 
tion, in the sense of the Gospels, is not a miraculous event occur- 
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ring once, and brought about outside of humanity by a super- 
human mediator, between the Godhead and humanity; it is an 
inner process within the heart of man which always and every- 
where repeats itself when the fettered and diseased powers of the 
soul are freed and healed, when the image of God and the child © 
of God that slumber in every one are aroused to life, reality, and 
power. Such a force proceeds in every community from those 
who are relatively sound and strong, and through them affects 
others. The educating influence of the community consists in 
the very fact that those who are still on a lower stage of develop- 
ment are drawn up by those who have advanced and in whom 
that which in the others is still to be realized is already a reality. 
Those in whom the spiritual gifts of humanity are enhanced so 
far above their surroundings that they raise the ideal of man 
through their personal being and action to a higher stage of his- 
torical development we call heroes and prophets, pioneers and 
leaders of humanity in the struggle toward an ideal goal and 
ethical freedom. From them all a certain redeeming force pro- 
ceeds and affects their contemporaries and posterity. The effect 
is the greater, the higher and purer the ideal is which was awak- 
ened and realized in them. The ideal, the ethical-religious truth 
is the freeing and elevating power (John viii. 32); the individual 
is such only in so far as he is the type and voice of the idea. 
Among all these ethical and religious geniuses and heroes of 
history Jesus Christ occupies the central position. For at a time 
when the ancient world did not know what to make of its hitherto 
existing ideals, and was, so to speak, facing spiritual bankruptcy, 
Jesus perceived the new and most exalted ideal of man — sonship 
of God — through the revelation of the eternal Logos in his in- 
most heart. He represented it in his life and teaching typically 
and evidently, with impressive and educating power for all who 
were willing to receive his message. Finally he surrendered his 
life for its realization in a community of the children of God, — 


, that new spiritual kingdom of God, — which took the place of the 


carnal hopes of the Messianic kingdom of the Jews. Therefore 
Jesus is rightly called the redeemer and saviour of men, xar’ é£oxyv, 


' and his life-work the work of redemption or the revelation of sal- 


vation, xar’ éfoxyv. His appearance was the turning-point of the 
times, and his work was the decisive victory of liberating truth 
and love over the power of darkness and the impure spirits of sin 
and error, in the bonds of which humanity had been held captive. 
By his death, which was at the same time the victory of his cause, 
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the victory of the divine principle in humanity was decided for- 
ever and guaranteed for each of his successors. A deep meaning 
therefore lies at the bottom of all that the church has said in 
relation to Chyist’s person and work, and particularly as to his 
redeeming death. Yet we must not forget to distinguish between 
the significant essence and the mythical symbol. We must not 
forget that the real redemption cannot be in a unique miraculous 
sonship of God of Jesus Christ which — as it would be his exclu- 
sive property —could be of no avail to us. It is in the universal 
human sonship of God, the ethico-religions ideal of humanity 
which he typically represented for all of us by the original power 
of genius in his person, and thereby established its realization and 
rendered it feasible for all men. In the truth of this ideal of 
man —the divine sonship — the essence of Christianity consists ; 
the true, redeeming, and saving faith of the Christian consists in 
his adopting this ideal as the conviction of his heart and the prin- 
ciple of his whole life. This faith exists wherever the spirit of 
Christ, the firstborn among many brethren (Rom. viii. 29) lives 
in the heart and manifests itself in the life. 

All practical ideals lead to the foundation of communities. 
They produce a common conviction and sentiment — the strongest 
bond of all human communities — by raising into clear conscious- 
ness what before existed in all men as an unconscious predisposi- 
tion, and in many men as a half-conscious presentiment and 
yearning. The more true and pure an ethico-religious ideal is, 
the less can its signification remain confined to a narrow, national 
circle, and the farther will its value as a determinative authority, 
and consequently its power to found communities, extend. Hence 
it is evident that the highest ideal — the ideal of man as the 
son of God — must also have the most extended sphere of power, 
and that it is qualified and destined to found a boundless, all- 
embracing community of men. This universal community founded 
on the divine ideal of humanity is the ethical conception of the 
“kingdom of God ;” this ethical conception is included in the 
idea of the child of God, as its necessary consequence. That 
Jesus in gathering his community of disciples laid the foundation 
for the historical realization of the ethical kingdom of God is a 
matter of fact. This fact is in no wise essentially altered by the 
consideration that we do not know certainly how far he grasped 
this ethical-universal conception of the kingdom with a conscious 
distinction from the Jewish, relatively apocalyptic conception of 
the Messianic kingdom. 
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The universal-ethical consequence which was included in the 
ideal of the child of God, and was, perhaps, more or less veiled in 
the consciousness of Jesus, was drawn out by the Apostle Paul very 
positively and vigorously. To him the gospel of the heavenly 
(ideal) son of God revealed in Jesus is the universal power of 
salvation for all believers, Greeks as well as Jews (Rom. i. 17), 
and consequently the bond which is to unite all nations and men 
in the unity of the “body of Christ” (1 Cor. xii. 12). In this 
conception Paul gave to the idea of an organism of humanity gov- 
erned by one spiritual-ethical principle a profound expression, 
the range of which reaches far beyond the cosmopolitanism of the 
Stoics. This was a reaction against the ancient deification of the 
State; the strengthened personal self-consciousness emancipated 
itself from the preponderance of the State-community, in which it 
had been confined hitherto in a subordinate position. But while 
national barriers and ties were depreciated and even destroyed by 
the skeptical understanding, there arose no new and higher form 
of community to take their place. The socialistic one-sidedness 
of the ancient conception of the State was merely confronted by 
the just as one-sided principle of the self-glorifying and self-suf- 
ficient Individual. The Stoic cosmopolitanism did not express a 
positive common-consciousness binding each man to humanity, but 
merely the negation of the narrower bonds which unite the citizen 
to the State-community of his nation, in favor of an atomic indi- 
vidualism and egoism dissolvent of all ethical community. 

While the moral philosophy of antiquity, after breaking away 
from ancestral custom, thus fluctuated hither and thither between 
opposite extremes, the gospel of the sonship of God of all men re- 
vealed a new ethical principle, which embraces in a higher unity 
both ‘principles, the binding power of fellowship and the inde- 
pendent right of the personal mind. The community in Christ 
forms an organism in which the one spirit of sonship of God, or 
of holy love, unites all such as belong to it, not merely in outward 
appearance, but in fact and in truth, in such a manner that indi- 
viduals feel themselves members and instruments of the whole, 
and serve its universal purposes with unselfish devotion. On the 
other hand, this selfsame spirit animates and governs the whole 
life also in the individual members as the principle of their 
ethical personality, of their independent, ethico-religious build- 
ing up of conscience and character. According to Paul, not only 
the whole community, but every single Christian, is a temple 
of the Holy Ghost, a man of the spirit ; and of the latter Paul says: 
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“He that is spiritual judges all things, yet he himself is judged 
of no man” (1 Cor. ii. 15), that is, in questions of ethical and 
religious truth the highest authority is not without him, but within 
him. Likewise John says (xiv. 23) that God and Christ will 
come in the Holy Spirit to him that loves Him, and make their 
abode with him. Consequently every Christian possesses, by vir- 
tue of this love of God, his full salvation within himself, and is 
directly united with God. 

Characteristic of the efficacy of Christ is also the fact that he 
addressed his invitation to come to the kingdom of God, not to 
the masses, but to single individuals, to receptive souls, and tried 
to permeate them, through an educating process, with his spirit 
in order to form of spiritually enlivened persons a living commu- 
nity of God, the new temple not built by hands. What else is 
the hope that pervades the whole New Testament, the hope of 
the resurrection of individual Christians at the Parousia, but the 
pledge of the eternal right of the ethical and spiritual personality ? 
To question this right i3 to misapprehend the essence of Christian- 
ity ; to assail it is to strike at the very heart of Christianity. But 
since this ethical right of personality has a religious foundation in 
Christianity — being based on the faith that makes us children of 
God, and on the love of God in which we feel God dwelling within 
us — it excludes from the outset the extreme of an egoistic, anti- 
social individualism, into which the principle of personal autonomy 
in the non-religious moral philosophy, in the Stoics, and in modern 
enlightenment, for instance, inevitably deteriorates. As children 
of the same eternal Father, the Christians form a family-com- 
munity in which individuals feel themselves bound together in 
solidarity ; each feels the other’s weal and woe, and each bears 
the other’s burden; not only the burden of nature, but also the 
burden of conscience, responsibility for ethical difficulties, and 
care for ethical advancement. The question of Cain, the first 
individualist: “Am I my brother’s keeper?” is excluded by the 
Christian principle which unites all men in solidarity as members 
in the body of Christ. The brotherly love which sees in each fel- 
low-creature, — although only potentially, — and esteems the child 
of God, is the practical synthesis of the two great antithetic prin- 
ciples whose struggle pervades the history of the world, egoism 
and altruism. Love that is bound to God makes itself the volun- 
tary servant of all, and yet at the same time guards its divine 
right to the dignity and freedom of persunality. It endures all 
things, and yet does not demean itself; it serves all, and neverthe- 
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less does not degrade itself ; it condescends to all, without becom- 
ing the slave of any one; it becomes all things to all men, and 
at the same time remains ever itself; it overcomes evil with good, 
and conquers the world through meekness (1 Cor. xiii., Matt. v. 5). 

In this fundamental principle of Christian ethics, brotherly 
love, lies also the inner correction for that asnect of it which at 
the beginning, from transitory reasons, appeared in one-sided force, 
its asceticism. It was the purpose of Christianity to found a 
new world of the Holy Spirit. When it made its appearance to 
a humanity enchained by worldly lust and carnal desires, it had 
first to engage in a desperate struggle with all that bound the 
heaven-descended spirit in servitude to the world of sense. “ If 
thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out and cast it from thee, for it is 
profitable for thee that one of thy members should perish, and not 
that thy whole body should be cast into hell” (Matt. v.29). “If 
ye live after the flesh, ye shall die; but if ye through the Spirit 
do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live” (Rom. viii. 13). 
“*Mortify therefore your members which are upon the earth” 
(Col. iii. 5). “I keep under my body and bring it into subjec- 
tion ; lest by any means when I have preached to others 1 my- 
self should be a castaway ” (1 Cor. ix. 27). In these and many 
like passages an austerity finds expression which seems to recom- 
mend extreme asceticism. As we well know, it has often been 
understood.and practiced, or been impeached and censured, in 
the sense of a dualistic hostility to nature. A historical treatment 
will stand aloof from both of these views. On one side, it must be 
admitted that the principles of Protestant ethics concerning our 
relation to sensuous nature are not plainly identical with the views 
of early Christianity. The most emphatic proof of this fact is 
found in the Protestant idea of marriage as compared with the 
opinion of Paul (1 Cor. vii. 7). The departure of Protestantism, 
and especially of Luther, from the Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment is nowhere so conspicuous as in this particular point. 

On the other hand, the conclusion drawn from this peculiarity 
of early Christianity that the essence of Christianity was, in gen- 
eral and in principle, a dualism hostile to nature and asceticism 
was very irrational. A single phenomenon due to temporary con- 
ditions was mistaken for the universal and permanent essence of 
Christianity. The fact was overlooked that the New Testament 
itself considers the body as a temple of the Holy Spirit, and its 
members as weapons and instruments of righteousness unto God 
(Rom. vi. 13; 1 Cor. vi. 19). Consequently, the New Testament 
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knows very well the positive value of the senses as a useful me- 
dium for the purposes of the spirit, and therefore does not mean 
to oppose the senses as such, but only in so far as they set them- 
selves up for masters of the spirit, instead of being its servants for 
ethically good purposes. “ All things are lawful for me, but I will 
not be brought under the power of any” (1 Cor. vi. 12). These 
words express the correct ethical attitude towards the senses. An 
ascetic, monkish ethics which combats nature in man as devoid of 
rights cannot energetically promote the purposes of human society. 
These purposes, as well as the means for their advancement, are 
rooted in man’s nature by countless fibres; if these roots were 
cut, the noblest blossoms of human society, the family for instance, 
would necessarily become extinct. If love which feels itself com- 
pelled to effectively promote the purposes of fellowship is the fun- 
damental principle of Christian ethics, then a partial monkish 
asceticism finds no place in it. Therefore Protestantism did not, 
as has been asserted, set itself in opposition to the essence of 
Christianity ; on the contrary, it drew from the rightly understood 
essence the correct conclusion by limiting the rigorous asceticism 
of the early Christians to the proportion which answers the con- 
ditions and purposes of the human society in which and for which 
the Christian is bound by love to live and to work. The differ- 
ence of Protestant ethics from the ethics of the early Christians 
is not in the principle, but in the application of it. This differ- 
ence is explained especially by the preponderance and the decline 
of the eschatological expectations and sentiments. We are thus 
led to the third conception, in the description of Christian con- 
sciousness. 

The religious opinion of the world seems to be essentially the 
same in Christianity as in Judaism, from which the doctrines of 
divine creation and government were taken. Nevertheless, here 
too, the peculiarity of specifically Christian piety becomes notice- 
able. In the case of the Jewish religion, as in any religion which 
is confined to a nation, the purpose of the establishment and course 
of the world is found in the aims of that particular nation, in the 
fulfillment of hopes of a glorious future, of external might and 
power and internal prosperity and welfare. But if every occur- 
rence in the world of nature and of history is to serve such a 
limited purpose, this is possible only through the constant inter- 
ference of an all-powerful ruler who, unmindful of the ordering of 
the whole, is intent only on the advancement of the special pur- 
poses of his favorite people. To the national limitation of the 
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consciousness of God corresponds the unlimited nature of the 
divine arbitrary will, the supernatural omnipotence. This sup- 
position came into severe collision with the reality, which remained 
ever farther and farther behind the hopes of national glory, while 
the people of God, instead of triumphing over all their enemies, 
fell more and more hopelessly into the power of the Gentiles. If, 
in face of this fact, the belief in a time of national glory (the 
Messianic kingdom) — which stands and falls with the national 
religion of Judaism — was to be maintained, it could only be 
through transferring the fulfillment of that proud hope to a new 
world, which divine omnipotence would soon substitute for the 
present world, in such radical contradiction with the purposes of 
the people of God. Thus, since the time of the Maccabees (Dan- 
iel) the thoughts and aims of Jewish piety were concentrated in 
the disclosure of that new, wondrous world which, coming from 
heaven, was to fulfill the wishes of all. The favorite writings of 
the Jews were the “ apocalypses,” in which the terrestrial hopes 
of the old prophets were magnified to supernatural dimensions, 
and became a Fata Morgana, a visionary fancy. 

The Christian view of the world is distinguished from the 
Jewish idea by the fact that it finds the purpose of the world no 
longer in a single nation, but in entire humanity ; no longer in a 
condition of material happiness, but in an ethical ideal ; not in the 
carnal-Jewish Messianic kingdom, but in the spiritual-ethical king- 


, domof God, This profoundly religious and truly logical thought, 


that the whole world, including Nature, exists for the sake of the 
ethical ideal of humanity and the divine-human good, and has its 
final cause, its ratio essendi herein, — a thought which from the 
beginning lies at the foundation of all Christian assertions in 
regard to the world, — this thought needs only to be carried out 
consistently in order to win the field against abstract Jewish su- 
pernaturalism and abstract Pagan naturalism. According to the 
heathen view, the world is, as a whole and in detail, the product 
of the aimless fancy of the gods and demons, or, according to the 
enlightened philosophers, of the accidental motions of the atoms. 
There is nowhere a final cause nor an absolutely worthy purpose 
for the whole, which at the same time may be the highest regu- 
lating principle of the world; there are only finite efficient causes 
whose interworking keeps in motion the aimless rotation of be- 
coming and disappearing, — in one word, there is nothing but 
Nature. According to the Jews, the world is indeed the means 
for a divine purpose, but as the conception of this purpose is 
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morally limited, and therefore contradicts the real world, the latter 
is negatived, as a world that ought not to be, and a new imaginary 
world is postulated as an expected miracle of divine omnipotence. 
Consequently, Nature appears here as a nullity; its place is taken 
by the Super-Nature of the world of wonders. This, considered 
in itself, is not spiritual-ethical, but fanciful-sensuous ; therefore 
it is in reality only the poetically idealized reflection of the natural 
world, only its reduplication in fancy, not a spiritual victory over 
it. The abstract Jewish supernaturalism shows itself, in the 
main, a mere potentiated and disguised naturalism. 

Christianity alone really overcame naturalism. It succeeded in 
this by recognizing the spiritual-ethical kingdom of God, the ab- 
solute ideal of the good, the divine sonship of all men, as the 
final cause of the world. Consequently, it found the efficient 
cause of the world, not in an abstract, omnipotent and despotic 
will of the deity, but in the eternal Logos, the purposeful and 
world-ordering thought of God. 

The assertions of the New Testament that the world was created 
through the Logos, the Son, and for him (John i. 2; Heb. i. 2; 
Col. i. 16), contain profound thoughts, the burden of which is 
still too little comprehended, because men have not known how to 
distinguish the real nucleus from its mystical envelope. The lat- 
ter consists in the identification of Jesus of Nazareth, the prophet 
of the ethico-religious idea of humanity, with the eternal idea 
preéxisting from the beginning in the divine thought, — the eter- 
ual, ideal Son of God, or Logos. However absurd the idea would 
be that the world was created through Jesus, and for him, there 
is a profound truth in the thought that the world is a work of 
divine reason, which brings order into the chaos of forces from 
eternity to eternity, and guides the course of the development of 
the world according to the ruling conception of a kingdom of | 
divine, ethically perfect spirits. That the divine idea of man as 
“the son of his love,” and of humanity as the kingdom of his 
Son, was the immanent, ordering final cause of all being and 
becoming, even in the world of Nature, has been the fundamental 
thought of the Christian Gnosis since the apostolic age, and no 
philosophy has ever been able to weaken or loose its hold. In- 
deed, the whole idealistic philosophy of modern times is nothing 
but the realization and confirmation of this conviction that Nature 
is set in order by the Spirit and for the Spirit as a subordinate 
medium for carrying out its eternal, ethical purposes ; consequently 
Nature is not what the Pagan naturalism supposed, the one 
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and the all, the last and the highest, but it has the spirit and its 
ethical purposes as lord and master over it. This is the true and 
only genuine pesratnion, which is just as different from the 
abstract Jewish supernaturalism as it is from Pagan naturalism. 
For if the Logos, the rational, purposeful thought of God, is the 
creating, regulating, and ruling power over Nature, then Nature 
is an orderly system of purposes, and its process of becoming is a 
development from lower purposes to higher. In this totality each 
and every thing has its necessary place, and serves according to its 
definite kind, and in conformity with eternal laws, the final pur- 
pose of all-wise love. Here, too, Nature, as the arrangement of 
means for purposes of the spirit, obtains its full rights; it retains 
its immanent lawfulness and rationality; it does not become the 
plaything of a divine, despotic will, or the arena of fantastic ac- 
tions of omnipotence, the supernatural miracles of which would 
supplant real nature by an imaginary super-nature that is unnat- 
ural. This is the perception of the world, corresponding to the 
essence of Christianity, and logically to be derived from its prin- 
ciple ; itis an ethical idealism which is one with a sober realism, 
and as remote from abstract Jewish supernaturalism as from ab- 
stract Pagan naturalism. 

The practical significance of this Christian view of the world is 
seen in the judgment pronounced upon particular events, benign 
and calamitous, experiences of happiness and misfortune, which 
come to men in the course of the world. The Gentile world saw 
in the vicissitudes of happiness and unhappiness the effects of a 
will of the gods, acting more according to incalculable whims than 
in conformity with fixed and rational purposes; or it perceived 
in the events of life the agency of an entirely aimless, blind fate. 
In either case, then, no ethical significance could be ascribed to 
human life, and man had simply to bow in silent resignation. In 
Israel the prophets rose to a belief in the government of the world 
by divine justice, the purposes of which the world of nature and 
mankind were supposed to serve. In the calamities of their peo- 
ple they perceived the judgment of the divine wrath on the faith- 
lessness and wickedness of the people or their leaders. This 
thought of the requital of human conduct by external happiness 
or unhappiness was repeatedly verified in its application to the 
life of the people. It sufficed as long as religious reflection was 
diverted exclusively, or at any rate prominently, upon the des- 
tinies of the nation as a whole, whose responsibility and fortunes 
the several members shared by virtue of solidarity. 
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But when, with the fall of the national State after the exile, 
the religious consciousness of Judaism began to be more and 
more individualized, the destinies of the individual necessarily 
occupied the religious mind. Then observation soon showed that 
in the life of the individual outward happiness and moral worth 
by no means always correspond ; on the contrary, the just have to 
suffer many calamities, while the wicked are often happy. How 
is this fact of experience to be reconciled with divine justice ? 
This was the great problem ; and the religious thought of Judaism, 
from the time of the author of the Book of Job, made incessant, 
eager, and vain efforts to solve it. The poetic conclusion of the 
Book of Job ends with the resigned confession that these things 
are too high and incomprehensible for man’s understanding. In 
the narrative conclusion, Job’s unhappiness is finally compensated 
by increased happiness ; thus it falls back upon the selfsame doc- 
trine of visible reward, the insufficiency of which —as contra- 
dictory to experience — was precisely the motive of the whole 
poem. Even in later times, Judaism has never gone beyond the 
postulate of a final evening between terrestrial happiness and 
ethical worth and merit, for this postulate was rooted in the very 
essence of its national, legal religion. The incompatibility of ex- 
perience with this postulate was the enigma, the insolubility of 
which brought about the religious and political destruction of 
Judaism. Only in a few isolated cases in the Psalms do we meet 
expressions of a deeper religious consciousness, which rises above 
the theory of external recompense to the certainty of an inward 
happiness in peace with God, that outweighs all outward happi- 
ness, and even heaven and earth (Psalm Ixxiii.). 

This height of inward religious certainty, to which the presen- 
timent of a few pious thinkers in Judaism had risen, became 
the foundation of the religious perception of the world in Chris- 
tianity. ‘ We know that all things work together for good to 
them that love God. . . . If God be for us, who can be against us ? 
. . - I am persuaded that neither death nor life, nor angels nor 
principalities nor powers, nor things present nor things to come, 
nor height nor depth, nor any other creature shall be able to sepa- 
rate us from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord ” 
(Rom. viii. 28, 31, 38, 39). “Though our outward man perish, 
yet the inward man is renewed day by day; for our light afflic- 
tion, which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory” (2 Cor. iv. 16,17). “As hav- 
ing nothing and yet possessing all things, as dying, and behold we 
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live” (2 Cor. vi. 9,10). In these and many like words of the 
Apostle Paul, the Christian sentiment concerning the evil of the 
world is manifest. It is as far remote from Jewish depression or 
despondency (which, presuming on its own righteousness, bargains 
with divine justice or is perplexed by it) as it is from that stoic 
apathy which in proud resignation bids defiance to fate and, weak, 
deceives itself in imaginations of strength. The Christian senti- 
ment is the feeling of the child of God, who possesses in the 
certainty of God’s love an inward happiness independent of the 
vicissitudes of the course of the world, and is able to rise, con- 
soled, above the sufferings of life. The Christian sentiment is 
that of the warrior of God, who, in leagued union with Him, 
courageously joins battle with the world, and joyful in hope, is 
certain of his victory over all adversaries and all disasters. It is 
the sentiment of the servant of God who, in any and every con- 
dition in which he is placed by circumstances, recognizes his task 
in the fulfillment of which he may and should be a co-worker for 
the advancement of the universal purpose of good. To this pur- 
pose the whole system of the world serves as a means, and conse- 
quently every single experience of life embraced in it may and 
should likewise be a means. If the belief of the Christian is the 
certainty that God’s essence is holy love, that man’s destination is 
sonship of God, and that the world is the means of divine wisdom 
for the education of its children, then this belief involves a con- 
fident hope that the divine good will ever prove itself a victorious 
power over the world, and that devotion to this power guarantees 
to each person the highest good,—the salvation of his soul. 
“ Our faith is the victory that overcometh the world” (1 John 
v. 4). 

The combination of idealism and realism, which has been indi- 
cated as the characteristic feature of the Christian perception of 
the world in general, holds good also in regard to the evil of the 
world. The Christian is no abstract idealist who in ecstatic op- 
timism thinks the world as it is perfect, and considers all that is 
actual to be reasonable, having no eye for evil and wickedness, 
and underestimating their grave significance. His heart is not 
so hard and apathetic as not to feel pain in his own and others’ 
sorrows ; his conscience and ethical judgment are not so dull and 
thoughtless as to call evil good, and mistake delusion and false- 

‘hood for truth. Since he is wont to judge the worth of men and 
social constitutions, not by the outward appearance, but by their 
inward life and merit, he perceives wrong and error in many 
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things that appear right and good to others. His attitude to- 
wards reality is always, in certain respects and to a certain degree, 
critical and polemical, since he measures it by the ideal, and can- 
not overlook the contrast between the two. “Think not that I 
am come to send peace on earth; I come not to send peace, but a 
sword” (Matt. x. 34); and James (i. 4) says that whoever will 
be a friend of the world is the enemy of God. But this sober 
circumspection and critical keenness of judgment are, on the 
other hand, far remote from pessimistic gloom, hopeless despond- 
ency, and loveless acrimony. The Christian knows that the world, 
despite its numberless evils, is after all the work of God, and 
must serve the purpose of God, the kingdom of the good. He. 
sees everywhere destructive and dissolving forces confronted by 
preservative and constructive powers. He sees the diseases of the 
natural and ethical life provided with remedies. To him the 
order of the whole is so wisely directed that even evil and sin 
must become means for higher purposes, for a richer development 
of the powers of life and a higher evolution of the ethical ideals. 
Together with belief in God’s government of the world, Christian 
love keeps us from the dejection and ineffectiveness of pessimism. 
Thus love, even amidst the defilement of human coarseness and 
meanness, still recognizes the glimmering spark of divinity, which 


needs only to be awakened and enlivened in order to erect out 
of the dead in spirit the man of God. ‘“ Love believeth all things, 


” 


hopeth all things, endureth all things.” The divine power to 
heal and animate which it bears within itself causes it also to 
believe in the efficacy, and to hope for the victory, of the divine 
spirit of good in others and in the whole human race. 

From faith and love, which bind the Christian to God and 
humanity, and discover and advance the kingdom of God in the 
midst of the world and time, springs also the hope which, above 
and beyond the world of sense and life on earth, rises to ideals 
of inconceivable height. From the beginning it has been charac- 
teristic of the Christian way of thinking — and it always remains 
one of its essential features — that the kingdom of God is con- 
ceived both as already present and asa kingdom to come. On 
the one hand it is a present possession, an actual fact, the greatest 
and most mighty fact of the history of the world. It is here the 
communion of men in the spirit of sonship of God, — that spirit 
which went out from the first-born among many brethren, and 
formed the Christian community into the “ body of Christ,” the 
organism of the divine-human spirit. But, on the other hand, 
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the kingdom of God is still one to come, an ideal, the realization 
of which is expected from the future, the glory of which has not 
yet appeared, but is still to appear. Without this hopeful glance 
into the future, the enduring power of faith and love would weaken 
amidst the obstructions of the present time. But, on the contrary, 


. hope in a future ideal would be baseless and untenable, and van- 


ish in ecstatic fancies, if it did not rest on the confiding love of 
the child of God, who possesses and realizes the higher life from 
God and with God as a present good and a living power within 
himself. That this life— as it has sprung from eternity out of the 
divine will of love — shall not fall a victim to time, but shall 
outlast terrestrial death, and in transcendental existence reach a 
new, undreamed-of development and efficacy, and that the king- 
dom of God, besides its terrestrial militant community, shall also 
embrace a transcendental triumphant community,—-this is the 
transcendental ideal of the Christian hope, which completes and 
crowns the ideal of the terrestrial future of humanity. What is 
common to all these ideals of the future, whether terrestrial or 
transcendental, is the fact that, since they surpass experience, 
they can only be surmised in indefinite images of phantasy, and 
cannot be thought in clear conceptions of the understanding. Like 
the origin of our race, its end lies concealed from knowledge, but 
faith sees it in the hand of the eternal love of God our Father. 
But this reserve in regard to the ideal of the future was not 
practiced by the first generations of Christians. For them, ex- 
pectation of the speedy end of the present world, and of the 
beginning of the new world that was to come with Christ from 
heaven stood in the foreground of faith and hope, of thought and 
purpose. The young community had received from Judaism, as 
an inheritance, the Messianic apocalypse. Just as the call of John 
the Baptist to the baptism of repentance, in view of the approach- 
ing Messianic kingdom, had formed the external point of depar- 
ture for the activity of Jesus, so the apocalyptic-Messianic ideas 
and sentiments supplied for the success of his reformatory activity 
the necessary presupposition and the most powerful lever. How 
far Jesus himself shared these ideas ; whether, and in what sense, 
he himself connected them with the consciousness of his vocation 
as saviour and with his ideal aims, cannot be certainly known. 
But this much is certain, that the community of his disciples saw 
him — not from the beginning, to be sure, but still before his end 
— in the light of the Messianic expectation of the people, and that 
after the visionary occurrences by which they felt themselves as- 
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sured of the heavenly transfiguration of the crucified one, the per- 
son of Jesus became entirely blended in their consciousness with 
the apocalyptic, ideal form of the Messianic king descending from 
heaven to establish his kingdom. Thus, from the beginning, 
the sluices were opened through which the stream of apocalyptic 
ideas, and with them the abstract supranaturalism of Judaism, 
flowed into the religious consciousness of the early Christian com- 
munity. 

On the part of the Gentiles, kindred sentiments and tendencies 
of thought aided in bringing about this result. The world-weari- 
ness of antiquity in general, and the social misery of the lower 
classes in particular, joyfully welcomed the message of the near 
destruction of the present order of the world and of the begin- 
ning of a new era. Platonic philosophy had opposed the higher 
world of ideas to the lower world of phenomena as the’ prototype 
to the reflection, the essence to the vain appearance, and had thus 
created a counterpart to the “ future world” of the Jewish apoca- 
lypse, which was likewise conceived as coming from above, from 
heaven. We see from the Epistle to the Hebrews that the two 
conceptions, so nearly touching each other, became blended at an 
early date, and thus, by the mediation of Jewish-apocalyptic su- 
pranaturalism, Hellenistic spiritualism entered the religious thought 
of the Christian community. 


Thus resulted, in particular, from the combination of these two | 


kinds of ideas, the development of the ideal picture of Christ, | 
the central dogma of the rising church. The heaven-descended | 


apocalyptic Messianic king and son of God in the theocratic-Mes- 
sianic sense (the conception of the earliest Jewish-Christian com- 
munity), became the heavenly original and ideal man of Hellen- 
istic speculation (the conception in Paulinism). This preéxisting, 
spiritual man became the divine Logos, the Son, superhuman but 
yet subordinate to the Father. He became the mediator of all 
divine revelation since the creation of the world (the conception 
in John). Finally, the divine son became eternal God, of the 
same essence with the Father, the second person of the Trinity, 
who in the incarnation added to his divine nature a human na- 
ture, but remained nevertheless, after as well as before the incar- 
nation, essentially a divine, superhuman, super-temporal, transcen- 
dental being. Thus the historical founder of the community, and 
the prophet of the ethico-religious ideal of humanity, had become 
an abstract supranatural being, entirely removed from the histor- 
ical ground of humanity, a miraculous picture painted by apocalyp- 
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tic phantasy and Hellenistic scholasticism. This mythology served 
as the covering which was destined to protect and preserve the 
genuine ethico-religious nucleus of Christianity during the cen- 
turies of the minority of the Christian nations. At the same time 
it concealed and disfigured the truth of Christianity, and weakened 
and corrupted its ethical power of salvation. It would be easy to 
show — but this is not the place — how from this same abstract 
supranaturalism which dominates the church dogma throughout, 
the ideals of life of the Roman Catholic church arose, — monas- 
ticism, fleeing from the world, and the dualism of natural morality 
and supernatural sanctity, of world and church, of laity and 
clergy, of State and Hierarchy. 

The reformation of the sixteenth century did away with the 
excrescences in practice of the Roman Catholic church system 
which too evidently contradicted the ethico-religious essence of 
Christianity. It brought again to light the ethical power of salva- 
tion, which is attested by conscience. It thus made a beginning 
for the spiritual-ethical conception and realization of Christianity. 
But, indeed, it was only a beginning. For in dogma there re- 
mained that unspiritual, ghostly supranaturalism which, since the 
time of Jewish apocalypse and Hellenistic Gnosis, ruled the re- 
ligious thought of Christendom, and hid the true essence of Chris- 
tianity under mythological disguises. To strip off these veils, and 
thus let its liberating truth shine with a new light, and its healing 
love penetrate suffering humanity with a new power is the task, the 
holy mission, of all who believe in the coming with power of the 
kingdom of the children of God, and hope for the appearance of 
the new world, in which God shall be worshiped in spirit and in 


truth. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL IMPEDIMENTA. 


Two facts are patent to-day, — the decay and the vitality of 
ecclesiasticism. Both are really phases of the religious life insti- 
tuting and nourishing itself with continuity and progress into a 
vital organism of the life of the spirit. The term impedimenta 
is a convenient one for describing the general characteristics of 
this critical and vital movement of ecclesiasticism. We may use 
it, first, in its vulgar sense, of those things which impede and are 
not necessary to the being or the well-being of the church; sec- 
ondly and chiefly, in its classical sense of things which encum- 
ber but still are necessary, assisting as well as impeding progress, 
—the necessary means of subsistence and equipment, the sup- 
plies, baggage, and ammunition carried along with an army. 

“The age of criticism” is no longer a sufficient formula to 
describe our own age. Neither is the cognate term of “ individ- 
ualism.” There are many signs that we are passing into an age of 
a revaluation of all vital forms of institutions, along with an in- 
creased appreciation of the social organism in which individuals 
are relegated to ministrant functions. Criticism and individual- 
ismebegan more than a century ago their iconoclasm against all 
forms of the social fabric. State, church, art, and philosophy 
seemed destined to receive their death-blow. In spite of all such 
work, however, these mighty works of the spirit are extant in 
even more than former strength. But they conserve that which 
apparently sought to destroy them. The worth of the individual 
and the normal function of criticism are recognized to-day in 
those theories of society and institutions that are conservatively 
constructive. Church and state are better for the ordeal through 
which they have passed. Reaction to their previous forms is im- 
possible except in some local eddies of romantic absolutism. On 
the other hand, the equality of an abstract individualism is seen 
to be utterly anarchic in politics, as the right of private judgment 
and the salvation of the individual soul are in ecclesiasticism. 
Then the conception of growth has quite supplanted that of manu- 
facture in the study of organic forms of human activities. No 
amount of individual effort or private judgment can suffice to 
make instanter a new state or church. The most that can be 
looked for is some modification of older forms. This is what 
criticism has availed to do in the long run. It proves to be the 
progressive element in reconstructive conservatism. 
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Thus the general temper of the thought of the day, containing 
both the elements of dogmatism and criticism, is becoming more 
than merely patient of all great institutions of the human spirit. 
It is becoming conservative and reverent rather than iconoclastic. 
This temper is less apparent, however, in respect to the church 
than it is in respect to other institutions. Much criticism seems 
to be hostile to the church, and much ecclesiasticism seeks to 
repel all criticism as an enemy. 

Yet it must be evident, from the wide historical study of the 
manifestations of human nature, that man is by nature a church- 
man or ecclesiast, as well as a political being. And, on the other 
hand, it must be evident that the form of the church changes with 
changing needs and environment. Ecclesiasticism is as genuine 
and rational a manifestation of human nature as domestic and 
political institutions. Any merely destructive criticism of the 
church is, unhuman, and ends with pouring out the baby with the 
bath, to use the German illustration. We can no longer rationally 
say that men would be none the worse off if the whole of ecclesi- 
asticism were dumped into the ocean, though it would be all the 
worse for the fish. Nor can we say that the whole mass must be 
swallowed uncritically. We find that in opposite quarters both 
these terms — ecclesiasticism and criticism — are in ill repute, as, 
indeed, they should be when divorced from each other. But they 
should not seem to be as mutually repugnant as water and oil. 
Both stand for real and necessary phases of an organic pro- 
cess. Both are, in varying proportions, age-old, and give promise 
of being as age-long as man’s secular existence. They are both 
necessary factors in the ethical life of man. Ages of the most 
absolute ecclesiasticism have never been free from some ferment 
of the critical element, and ages of the most radical criticism have 
never been without their romantic side. 

The rational ideal to-day seems to be that of a critical ecclesias- 
ticism, that is, of a visible working church, fully recognizing the 
results of the modern criticism of its own historical elements, and 
yet basing itself upon these criticised elements as answering to 
human nature and needs on their religious side. Men of culture 
to-day cannot accept an ecclesiasticism which has not been through 
the fires of criticism, nor will they tolerate mere negative critics, 
*“‘ those nomads of the intellectual world, who will not permit any 
steady cultivation of the soil.” We must frankly and fairly apply 
all the critical powers of the human spirit to all sources of infor- 
mation as to the genesis and growth of the church, in order to get 
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that concrete rational comprehension of it that proves it to be the 
very rock against which the gates of hell cannot prevail. The 
work done in this line during this century has been prodigious, 
both in quantity and quality, enabling us to put ourselves in the 
place of the chief actors, of those who have been the mouthpieces 
and the toolmen of the nascent and developing church. Granting 
all the results of such work, the question comes, Is the church 
worth preserving? But the vitality of the institution answers 
the question by continuing to exist. Hence the question is 
only whether we can interpret such a mighty organism, thus gen- 
erated and growing, and find its place in the totality of the educa- 
tion and the manifestation of the human spirit. No merely 
romantic backsliding into uncriticised absolutism is possible, but 
only the assent that comes from a comprehension of it as an ele- 
ment in the total of what man has done and become. 

The question may be raised as to the possibility of a critical 
ecclesiasticism, of a church that lives and thrives under criticism. 
It is at least certain that we can have critical ecclesiasts. Dean 
Stanley, Professor Edwin Hatch, and the authors of “ Lux 
Mundi” show us the union of the two elements. No critic was 
ever more free and thorough-going in his study of the origin and 
growth of ecclesiastical institutions than Dean Stanley, and no 
ecclesiast was ever more heart and hand with a conservative form 
of the church than himself. Consider, too, that the huge amount 
of critical and historical study of Christianity by the Germans 
during this century has been done by Christian students, from 
within the church itself. The spes ecclesiw to-day is in such 
men as fully master the processes and results of Biblical and 
ecclesiastical criticism, and interpret the church accordingly. 

We are to say something of the impedimenta of the church, — 
distinguishing between those which come under the vulgar use of 
the term and those which come under its classical sense. There 
are two large questions, however, demanding at least brief notice 
beforehand. What is the church? and What is the ideal of 
knowledge by which we are to estimate it and its impedimenta ? 

The church, considered as an objective historical fact, may be 
described as the religious community, springing from and em- 
bodying the religious self-consciousness of Jesus Christ. It is 
the visible community to which the religious spirit in men, influ- 
enced by the spirit of Jesus Christ, gave rise,— not as an abso- 
lutely new organization, but as having its roots primarily in 
VOL. I. — NO. 3. 28 
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Judaism, and later on its branches in the Greco-Roman civiliza- 
tion. It is the institution which the new leaven worked in the 
social lump coming under its influence. It is visible, one, organic, 
and continuous through nineteen centuries. It is as objective a 
fact as a continent or a nation. It is soniething to be reckoned 
with in making an inventory of concrete human nature or reason, 
regardless of any a priori theories as to the method of its organ- 
ization. As an organism it has functions. It exists for the 
edification of its members, and for propagation, or conquering by 
discipling all foes. Hence it has an official organization of life, 
doctrine, and worship. It grew, and it still grows, and demands 
appreciative interpretation. After all the work of critical and 
historical investigations as to the how and why of its various 
external forms comes the deeper task of rational estimation. We 
need be bound by no traditional views of its historical genesis 
and variations, but may accept the general results of modern sci- 
entific investigation on these points. The organization of the 
early Christian churches and their consolidation into the Catholic 
Church under Constantine, are matters of history pretty well 
understood. In every way the church is open to as free historical 
investigation as any other religious, social, or political organiza- 
tion. We must take it for what it is, and for what it has been, 
rather than yield to the assumptions of either an abstract super- 
naturalism or an equally abstract intellectualism. 

What the church is for us depends upon our ideal of know- 
ledge, of reality. Here again we must claim to be passing beyond 
the eighteenth, yes, and largely the nineteenth century’s abstract 
conception of reason, as a disembodied ideal appearing first in 
visions of the night to certain elect minds, and then painted 
in vulgar colors for the common sense of mankind. The vulgar 
rationalism of the Aufklérung and the Illumination had an easy 
task in applying a few intellectual formulas to existing institutions 
and pronouncing them all to be irrational. However, as these 
have had the further irrationality of continuing to exist and 
grow, there has come some doubt as to the sufficiency of their can- 
ons of criticism. It has become insufferable to see these shallow 
rationalists thrust their rigid but cheap intellectuality into the 
throbbing life of the world’s greatest realities, dissecting mani- 
kins rather than describing living realities. They utterly lacked 
the historical spirit, and had no conception of the modern idea of 
development. They judged the Jew by the Gentile, or the re- 
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verse, and the tenth century by the eighteenth, never able to put 
themselves at the point de vue, or in the circumstances of those 
they were criticising. Nor had they any suspicion that even rea- 
son is a development; that it never has existed as an inborn 
finished codex of clear, fixed notions. Still less could they appre- 
hend the conception that the truths of reason have been developed 
only through institutional forms of human activity ; that every cate- 
gory which is now used has had a history of incarnation, and that 
the highest spiritual truths are the most elaborate products of a 
long process of the developing impulse of the human spirit. 
Hence with their shallow intellectual criticism they could never 
penetrate to any rational understanding of ecclesiasticism as one 
of the forms of the real in which the rational — that is, human 
nature in its highest sense — was realizing itself. 

Though an ultimate metaphysic must make thought prior to 
and causal of being, yet for us deed precedes intellectual formu- 
lation of creed, action, reason, — in the vulgar sense of the term 
reason. What human nature or reason is, is to be learned only 
from human history. The ideal of knowledge on this plane 
should then be a concrete view of the human spirit developing in 
the various spheres of its activity. To the query, What is truth? 
the old rationalism answered confidently, logical intellectual form 
for the individual. Now the answer should be, that human reason 
to date is the organic sum total of the esthetic, ethical, religious, 
scientific, and philosophical manifestations of the human spirit. 
The impulse to rationality in man has not confined itself to the 
channel of the logical understanding. Its generous flood has 
made other and deeper channels, and left zsthetical, ethical, and 
religious categories as monuments of its self-manifestation. Hence, 
in treating of ecclesiastical impedimenta, we should recognize the 
absurdity of misapplying the canons of logical truth. Granted 
that-these canons of formal truths have been developed out of the 
impulse of our mind toward logical knowledge, and toward bring- 
ing phenomena to unity, we must also grant that religion rises out 
of an impulse to establish a right relation between ourselves and 
God. The church rises out of the organization of the religious 
need. LEcelesiasticism, no less than logic and science, rises out 
of an invincible need of human nature, and as such is a manifes- 
tation of its progressive rationality. It can no more rationally be 
called a disease or a perversion than the other manifestations. Is 
there any need of a church? Human nature has given the affirm- 
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ative answer historically. Is the church a member of the civic 
order of the nation? The same answer is given by history. Is 
it a development of the impulse to rationality? Yes, or else no- 
thing is, and we have absolute agnosticism instead of an ideal of 
knowledge. 

We are exceedingly far from identifying the truth of ecclesias- 
ticism with all truth, or of giving it an undue supremacy. It is 
much better and quite proper to distinguish the church from the 
kingdom of God. We may well use this latter term for the or- 
ganic sum total of the developments of the human spirit in all 
phases of its activity. -It is one with our ideal of reality. It is 
reason so far as it has been incarnate. But it is therefore far too 
lofty and developed a form to apply to ecclesiasticism in testing 
its impedimenta. That would be measuring the part by the 
whole. The church is not even identical with moral and spiritual 
goodness wherever found. It is a definite, visible organization, 
though a very real and lively member of that total organization 
of the true, the good, and the beautiful among men which we 
term the kingdom of God. It exists, not to teach formal logical 
truth, or natural science, or even esthetics and ethics, though its 
mission is much more akin to these latter two, and its kind of 
reality to theirs. It seeks to elevate man above time and sense 
relations into communion with the eternal fountain of life, and to 
do this through maintaining an ethical communion of its members 
in this effort. Hence its teaching must be largely symbolical, 
using literal time-and-space things in a transcendent sense, and 
thus rendering void all merely literal criticism of its symbols. Its 
reality is the ideal of perfect piety, of a communion of saints, 
and not that of common rationalism, nor even of a philosophy of 
religion. It has little to do with dry, unveiled literalism. The 
vulgar rationalism still lingering among us to-day is devoid of the 
historical and the humane spirit. It despises all symbolical 
acts, and cannot understand a cult, which is essential to the edifi- 
eation of the church in worship. It cannot understand dogma, 
which is the essential intellectual work of the church in defining 
its supersensuous reality. It cannot understand its sacred litera- 
ture, and, using its own canons, it cannot understand any litera- 
ture beyond that of the multiplication table and the syllogism. It 
can partially understand its polity, but only to hate it for being 
an efficient means of maintaining and propagating itself in its 
role of the educator of the race in the communal religious life. 
It would also dispense with the historical basis for the world’s 
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evangelization, and with all incorporations of the ideal in living 
forms and marked typical events of history. Given its way, it 
would either dispense wholly with the church, or endeavor to man- 
ufacture one which would be no church, and would afford no home 
for the religious life. 

The church knows what edifies, and its strenuous maintenance 
of these means is justified by the power which they have given it 
to live and grow. This is one of the most practical of all tests 
of the reality of an organism. Treat art as the old rationalism 
would treat religion, and it would vanish away from among men. 
We should ask what the church has done in the world and what it 
is now doing, and take the most objective of all judgments, that of 
history, as to its being a genuine world-power, manifesting and 
promoting the great reality which all religion seeks. Thus, in 
studying ecclesiasticism, one should reflect on the nature of reli- 
gion itself, its own proper idea and function in the complex of 
human nature’s activity, as well as upon the ground for its appear- 
ance in this or that form, in order to appreciate and thus only 
to understand it. As an objective reality, the church and her 
ways stand as a marvel of unconscious logic realizing itself in his- 
tory. Only an a priori hatred of religion, which pessimistically 
sees in it nothing more than a prolonged disease of human na- 
ture, can treat this objective institution with disrespect. And 
only a barren intellectualism will insist on criticising it by other 
canons than those of its own nature and function. 

I. Are there, then, no ecclesiastical impedimenta, in the vulgar 
sense of the term, —is there no negative criticism of the church? 
Is not our criticism like Balaam’s curse ?— “ I called thee to curse 
mine enemies, and, behold, thou hast altogether blessed them.” 
We have, indeed, thus far sought to ward off the irrational sub- 
jective criticism which is so plentiful. We need not, however, 
shun full criticism of the impedimenta that hinder the church 
from fulfilling its own true mission. We only insist that these 
can merely be such as are foreign to its genius, or have outgrown 
their usefulness. Taking the church’s ideal and mission, many 
things can be pointed out as being useless and injurious hin- 
drances. The church militant is not the church triumphant. Its 
follies and sins are patent in all ages. But the same is true of 
every other institution. The political history of the race is full 
of errors and crimes. The evils of the law are enormous. And 
yet we would not abolish the state or law. The history of any 
one of the natural sciences shows follies as absurd and errors as 
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injurious as can be found in either state or church. The ideal of 
any organization is never realized, and yet the ideal only comes 
into consciousness through the progressive realization of the im- 
pulse. The church simply takes her place with other secular in- 
stitutions in pleading guilty to such failures. 

Let us frankly refuse to admit any real impediments to the 
marriage of humanity with the bride of Christ. Let us insist upon 
the church putting away all such impediments. The critical and 
historical studies concerning the church have doubtless disclosed 
a vast amount of dead ecclesiastical rubbish, trash, needless scaf- 
folding, bric-a-brac, chips from the growing statue, decayed 
branches of the growing tree, suckers that are needlessly and 
criminally draining its strength, fungoid growths, parasitic vines, 
superfluous clothing upon the racer and armor on the warrior, — 
things that do not make for the edification or the propagation of 
the church, and which the church, nevertheless, holds on to as 
essential. It is a sympathetic and generous criticism which calls 
the attention of the church to these impediments, many of which, 
however, she has encysted into innocuous inactivity. 

Again, from the longest-lived branch of the church to the most 
novel modern sect, there is not one form that has not outgrown, 
and of itself cast aside, much of its earlier impedimenta. There 
has been sufficient of the normal life-power in every one to use up 
much of its supplies and to drop the rubbish. That ecclesias- 
ticism is ultra-conservative is one of the facts of human nature on 
that side that is to be taken into account. Demands cannot, 
therefore, be made upon it that should be made upon other inhe- 
rently less conservative institutions. To each according to its na- 
ture is certainly a canon of rational criticism. In the long run the 
church discards what does not, and adopts what does, edify. The 
indictment against the evils of conservative traditionalism is made 
none too strong by even hostile critics. This temper has often 
led her champions to commit the most glaring crimes against the 
very foundation principles of morality and humanity, in order to 
maintain the old as the true, and defeat the new as the false. But 
in the long run it shows a capacity to assimilate the best elements 
of the life of any age, toward the close of that age, and to re- 
nounce its own defects and malformations on its way to new and 
fuller life. It has life. Hence we find in every form the normal 
though tardy process of excretion going along with that of assimi- 
lation. Volumes would be needed to catalogue the mass of im- 
pedimenta thus discarded. We must decline to renew the task here 
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which has already been accomplished by friend and foe. From the 
dropping by the early church of the rites of foot-washing and the 
Agape instituted by Christ himself, to the change from hooks and 
eyes to buttons by the Dunkards, perpetual changes through addi- 
tions and subtractions have been going on within this organic 
body, moved by its own vital, semi-unconscious ideal of reality. 

The form and the interpretation of her sacred literature, her 
sacraments, her ceremonies and ritual, her organization and her 
ereeds, have undergone wondrous changes, considering the in- 
herent conservatism of the church. The Episcopal Church has 
practically discarded her once dominant standard of the XX XIX. 
Articles as “forty stripes save one.” The Preface to the Prayer 
Book sets forth, as the rule for all such changes, “ that which 
may seem most convenient for the edification of the people ac- 
cording to the various exigencies of the times and occasions,” 
“seeking to keep the happy mean between too much stiffness 
in refusing, and too much easiness in admitting, variations in 
things once advisedly established,” although “ in their own nature 
indifferent and alterable,” always allowing “ such just and favora- 
ble construction as in common equity ought to be allowed to all 
human writings.” The late decision of the Church of Rome in 
regard to the novel “ Faribault example,” as well as the late 
recognition of the republic in France, and the Encyclical on the 
labor question, illustrate the tardy but generally forthcoming 
adaptation of the most ultra-conservative form of the church to 
the needs of the times. Ample apology, however, could easily be 
made for the church’s tardiness in all such matters. Conservatism 
is bound up with her very life and with her power to fulfill her 
mission. 

Again, criticism of impedimenta from within the church itself, 
is affected by her relatively peaceful or militant condition. Her 
general attitude is that of the church militant, — an army always 
preparing for contest even when in secure camp or fortress. A 
church passing through a reformation, like a ship in a storm or 
an athlete in a race, will spontaneously cast aside as real impedi- 
ments many of the articles of luxury and of relative necessity in 
times of peace. Baggage will be thrown into the furnace for 
fuel, or cast overboard to lighten the vessel, which otherwise 
forms a part of its precious cargo. After the storm, the race, 
the battle, much of the discarded impedimenta will be recovered 
for renewed use in edifying and propagating the church. An 
ecclesiastical renaissance is sure to follow an ecclesiastical revolu- 
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tion. Protestant scholasticism followed quite hard upon the re- 
volt against medizval scholasticism, and the drift from a bald Pro- 
testantism to the more constitutional] and esthetic forms of church 
life has been going on ever since the Reformation. The Society 
of Friends, starting with the quaking excitements of its founder, 
soon settled down into a formalism of quiet informality, and now 
furnishes a large number of members to the most liturgical of the 
Protestant communions. Unitarianism, having fairly won its 
negative victory against a dead intellectual orthodoxy, is likewise 
sending its large quota to the same church. The New Theology, 
now carrying on the more constructive criticism of Calvinism, 
claims to be a theological renaissance rather than a novelty. 
Back to the Fathers and the early and medieval church! is the war- 
ery of the most narrow type of zealots in the Episcopal Church to- 
day, and yet they have enough truth to carry a large part of the 
interest of the church towards a somewhat needed ecclesiastical 
renaissance. 

Distasteful as may be the methods, spirit and ethics of many of 
the promoters of such a renaissance in our day, we may gladly 
have the work done. However much more congenial one may at 
times find the intellectual fellowship of those who are fully in 
touch with modern culture, he cannot allow his taste to prevent 
him from enjoying his larger spiritual heritage, and encouraging 
the renaissance which is to put him in touch with all his spiritual 
ancestry. ‘The modern spirit has been in danger of having its 
interest so centred upon local affairs as to neglect its classical in- 
heritance. Humanism is often a needed antidote to Philistinism 
in the church as well as in literature. 

History, however, never repeats itself except with a difference. 
The healthy life of the church will make abortive all attempts at 
a mere renaissance of any earlier form. In any renaissance many 
new forces and materials are added, many of the old forms are 
discarded, and the remnant is modified and transmuted by the dif- 
fering environing needs and culture. The old gospel is ever 
new, even in its donning of ancient garb. It is impossible to 
specify in detail the amount and sort of ecclesiastical rubbish thus 
discarded. This would require a history of each great branch, 
and of every minor form of ecclesiastical organization. Hooks 
and eyes may be dropped for modern buttons, but days of luxuri- 
ous peace may come when the old hooks and eyes will regain their 
place, though they will then be made of pure gold. The use or 
disuse of all such unessential impedimenta must be left to the 
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taste, intellectual and moral as well as esthetic, of the various so- 
cieties. But the general temper of the religious mind will in the 
long run be that of Wordsworth, — 


Great God ! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn 


than to be a “ New Light” unsuckled in any creed yet born. 
Doctrinaires of Liberalism and Puritanism alike would strip 
the church bare of decent clothing in their Philistinism. Both 
are utterly unappreciative of the sentiment and symbolism that 
are inseparable from the instituted form of the religious life. In 
vain will they attempt to unclothe historical Christianity by set- 
ting up the literal form oi the anti-ecclesiastical religion of the 
Christ when on earth. In vain will they stigmatize as “ baptized 
Paganism,” and “caricatures of the holiest,” the concrete forms 
of the living church, which claims to be the extension of the In- 
carnation, the Christ widened into the concrete life of the com- 
munity. They denounce the letter of the church against the 
spirit of the gospel, being incapable of appreciating the spirit of 
the letter of the church, the esthetic and edifying side of eccle- 
siastical symbolism. Once an infant, always an infant, expresses 
the unhistorical Puritanic view of Christianity. “The invisible 
church” is another term for the same abstract view of Christian- 
ity. This answers to the conception of an unincarnate soul in this 
world. It is a contradiction of terms. For what is invisible is 
not actually the church, and what is the church is not invisible. 
Even the largest term for human reason, “the kingdom of God,” 
as the organic sum total of the work of the human spirit under 
divine education, is not without visible embodiment. The term 
“ethical Christianity ” is another abstraction supposed to repre- 
sent the real elements of Christianity. But the subjective ethical 
is itself the product of the objective ethos of the conimunity, of 
its manners, customs and clothes. The ethical is the social even 
in Christianity.. It is expressed Christianity, the leavened lump. 
II. This concrete, historical, objective view of Christianity 
brings us to the second or classical sense of the term impedimenta, 
as those things which incumber but still are necessary to exist- 
ence and progress, the necessary means of subsistence and of 
armament of the church militant. For the double purpose of 
self-edification and self-propagation, the church has always found 
that it needs an official organization of its life, teaching and wor- 
ship. The intrinsic difference between an army and the charac- 
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ter, functions, and end of the church necessitate a somewhat 
broader use of the term impedimenta. To abbreviate the matter 
without refining too much, let us take the Declaration of the 
House of Bishops in the General Convention of 1886, and of the 
“Lambeth Conference of Bishops of the Anglican Communion ” 


in 1888, as stating the essential impedimenta of the Catholic 
Church, viz. : — 


1. The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, as “ containing all 


things necessary to salvation,” and as being the rule and ultimate standard of 
faith. 


2. The Apostles’ Creed, as the Baptismal Symbol ; and the Nicene Creed, 
as the sufficient statement of the Christian faith. 

3. The two Sacraments ordained by Christ himself, — Baptism and the Sup- 
per of the Lord, — ministered with unfailing use of Christ’s words of Institu- 
tion, and of the elements ordained by him. 

4. The Historic Episcopate, locally adapted in the methods of its adminis- 


tration to the varying needs of the nations and peoples called of God into the 
unity of his church. 


To substantiate these positions in brief, appeal can be made 
from all subjective tastes and local and temporary prejudices to 
the objective judgment of history. The history of the church is 
the judgment of the church. The organic force of the new 
leaven, the extension of the Incarnation, has always and every- 
where manifested itself, edified itself and propagated itself through 
these channels. We have here two classes of impedimenta: Ist, 
those which minister to the edification of the body,— the Holy 
Scriptures and the Sacraments; and 2d, those which minister to 
its extension, — the creed and polity of the church. In some 
form, these essential impedimenta are found in every branch and 
sect of the church. The test is, what administers to edification 
and to growth? The instinctive logic of the vital organism of 
the church has always found these four points to be essential. 
Surely the church is sufficiently able to speak for itself. Surely 
its presence in history as one of the greatest institutions of the 
human spirit is powerful and great enough to warn off any exter- 
nal abstract judgment as to what is essential to it. To be a world- 
power, it claims that it must be catholic in length as well as 
breadth. It therefore rightly denies the rationality of utterly 
modernizing the church. It demands continuity in these four 
essentials. 

We must grant that religious experience is only one extract 
out of the whole circle of the contents of human effort, that the 
kingdom of God is the truly catholic manifestation of human na- 
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ture; but taking this limited range of ecclesiasticism, we must 
claim for it that the present Christian consciousness forms but a 
small part of the catholic Christian consciousness. That of every 
age has been modified by the larger consciousness of humanity in 
all the range of its experience. Every age has the defects of its 
own virtues. Let us recognize all the virtues of our own age, but 
not mistake them for the total of those of many ages. ‘ Modern 
culture” is a convenient term for housing the results of human na- 
ture’s conquests in the later centuries. But the very word “ mod- 
ern” defines it as a limited culture. The scientific and historical 
and critical and social and philosophical acquirements of the times 
are not the manifestations of the whole of human nature. Ecclesi- 
asticism is also a part of this complex. They may very wrongfully 
and irrationally repudiate their connection with the past, but the 
church does not. Its consciousness is age-long and world-wide. 
They do not meet all humanity’s needs, and it claims its part in 
this supply. Moreover, it claims its catholic pedigree. It claims 
the need of preserving the old within its present living fold, in 
order to continuity, strength and expansion. We may adapt an 
illustration from Von Hartmann.! In a tree, the real life from 
the roots is found in the present new layer. The solid stem of 
dead wood which defies the storm is formed by the earlier growths. 
The leaves and fruitage of past years help towards this year’s 
fruitage only as they fall to the ground and form soil for the 
roots, while the slight annular growth has increased its girth, 
height and solidity. Holding all these in the embrace of its 
newest layer gives it expansion as well as strength. Hence the 
first law for the newly sprouting ring is really to embrace and en- 
fold all its predecessors; the second, to grow from the root up- 
wards semi-independently. Such has been the method, the uncon- 
scious logic, of the Catholic Church. Many of the supposed 
impedimenta have really been encysted to give strength and ex- 
pansion, and all the essential impedimenta have been preserved 
in its growth from the root upward, —a catholic polity, creed, 
sacraments, and sacred literature. No criticism can destroy these 
four facts done into history by the church. Open as they are to 
the most free investigation of their historical how, when and why, 
they still remain as essential impedimenta of an institution that 
must command the respect of all that have respect for any of the 
works of man under divine tutelage. At times and in places, each 
one of them has been used so as to unnecessarily impede the prog- 


1 Philosophie des Unbewussten, 3. 
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ress of the church, as well as of the larger spiritual realm of the 
kingdom of God. Bibliolatry, sacerdotalism, orthodoxy and eccle- 
siasticism, in the vulgar sense of this term, have sinned against 
as well as served the religious edification of many generations. 
The criticism which removes the false gloss from these four facts 
seems powerless to destroy them. It can only remove the false 
abstract, ‘“‘ Thus saith the Lord,” before each one of them, to re- 
place it with a concrete historical vindication of them as genuine 
works of the Lord. 

It is an old ecclesiastical illusion to identify a divine origin with 
a certain method of that origin. It is a somewhat modern delu- 
sion to deny a divine origin to anything which can be traced to 
its nascent form in the womb of human nature. Some things are 
divine, and no things are divine, — these are twin forms of error 
that the concrete, rational estimate of institutions is to correct. 
In doing this work, it will receive but scant thanks from some in 
both camps. The narrow zealot and the zealous liberal will each 
have epithets of malignity to hurl at those who seek to set forth 
the objective rationality and divineness of human institutions. 
We are familiar, on the one hand, with such terms of reproach 
as pantheism and rationalism, and superstition and anthropomor- 
phism on the other hand. And yet the work goes bravely and rap- 
idly forward, and seems destined to bring out the fuller inclusive 
truth of the body and soul of the progressive creation of man. 

In reading over the estimate here given of the impedimenta of 
a church, the fear arises that it may possibly be misunderstood as 
being a plea for an uncritical acceptance, at their own old over- 
estimates, of previous phases of Christianity, — those of dogma, 
cult, organization and evangelicism, or Protestant mysticism. 
Without going into detail as to the interpretation and relative em- 
phasis placed upon all these forms by the scientific method, we 
may sufficiently guard against such a misapprehension by referring 
to complementary points of view already presented in the pages of 
“The New World.” We are in hearty sympathy and essential 
agreement with the more critical estimates given in the March 
article by Professor J. G. Schurman, on “The Future of Liberal 
Religion in America,” and in the June article, by the Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Connell, on “ The Next Step in Christianity.” It is the historical 
and practical estimates, and the changed emphasis of them, that 
enable and compel us to hold to these four points in a strictly non- 
sectarian and super-denominational spirit. We have used the term 
“ ecclesiasticism ” throughout, only in its rational sense of the vis- 
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ible organization of the Christian religion. It has not come with- 
in our limits to deal with it in its current vulgar sense. Like the 
term “ politics,” it is commonly, and fairly enough perhaps, used 
to denote a perverted and vicious method and spirit in the practi- 
cal working of the organization. The indictment against these 
twin evils cannot well be made too heavy or severe. The mere 
ecclesiast is always practically a Jesuit, as the mere politician is a 
Machiavellian. There is always need of keeping alive a vigorous 
sentiment against them both, in order to minimize the evils con- 
nected with the practical working of the two great rational and 
necessary forms of well-being in the kingdom of God on earth — 
the Church and the State. 


J. MACBRIDE STERRETT. 
CoLtumBIAN University, Washington, D, C. 





NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM AND RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. 


In the course of human progress the adjustment of men’s reli- 
gious beliefs to the changed aspects of knowledge and to new con- 
clusions of the understanding becomes frequently necessary. How 
the religious view and interpretation of the world are modified by 
intellectual advance, and with what struggles such modifications 
are brought about, may be seen in the history of the so-called con- 
flict of religion and science. Whether this might not more prop- 
erly be called a conflict of theology and science is a question upon 
which it is not necessary here to enter. It should be remarked, 
however, that in general, men’s religious opinions are either domi- 
nated by theological conceptions, or inextricably combined with 
them, and that it is to theological prepossession and dogmatism 
rather than to religion pure and simple that the obstinacy and bit- 
terness are due with which scientific progress has been opposed. 
Religion, pure and simple, is indeed largely a matter of feeling, 
that is, of a sentiment which finds expression chiefly in worship, 
and in practical activities. But as feeling is found psychologically 
to be always combined with some elements of cognition, so religion 
is inseparable from certain theological postulates. Its purity is 
largely determined by the character of these, and not a little, also, 
by their number and the prominence which is accorded to them. 
If the highest type of religion was taught and exemplified by 
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Jesus, it is evident that the purest and noblest expression of reli- 
gion may exist in connection with only a few cardinal doctrines. 
Here we see religion connected with such theological conceptions 
only as are vital to its existence and to the development of its ap- 
propriate activities. Here we also see religion existing under con- 
ditions in which no opposition to knowledge or science, properly 
so called, could proceed from it. Unencumbered with speculative 
dogmas, it could hospitably receive all the wisdom of ages, and 
accommodate itself in its ample flexibility to the widest thought 
of mankind. The difference is manifest between the attitude 
which religion so apprehended would take toward the intellectual 
progress of the world, and that which must be assumed by an ec- 
clesiastical institution, which, in connection with religion, holds 
an immense mass of unessential dogmas believed to be essential. 
The religion of Jesus was not, apparently, incompatible with the 
exercise of great freedom on his part in dealing with the sacred 
writings of his nation ; but the Christian church has appealed to 
these same writings to dispute, inch by inch, the progress of sci- 
ence and Biblical learning. 

These considerations are important in the discussion of the re- 
lation of New Testament criticism to religious belief, since it is 
essential to determine in what sense this latter term is to be un- 
derstood. If there be included in religious belief all, or even a 
considerable part, of the theological tenets which are identified in 
the popular mind with the essentials of Christian faith, then, with- 
out question, an irreconcilable opposition exists between it and 
the criticism of the New Testament, and from the outset the lat- 
ter must be regarded by believers as hostile to the Christian re- 
ligion, and as an occupation to be resisted and put down at all 
hazards. The doctrine of the supernatural origin of the several 
writings of the New Testament, which is very widely held as a 
fundamental tenet of religious belief, in the larger acceptation of 
that term, is radically opposed to the presumptions with which 
criticism sets out and on which it proceeds. Accordingly, from 
this point of view, the methods and processes of criticism are con- 
tested from the beginning, and the attempt is made to suppress 
them in the interest of self-preservation by an appeal to preju- 
dice, and by the outery that they are subversive of the Christian 
religion. This consternation in the camp of the believers at the 
appearance of the outposts of criticism is doubtless due to an iden- 
tification of Christianity with its historical documents. But it 
should be remarked that while the supernatural origin of Chris- 
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tianity and the nature of Christ are not problems with which 
criticism is immediately concerned, the distinction between a reli- 
gion and its documents, and between the origin of the one and 
that of the other, is of great importance to it, whether its oppo- 
nents will recognize this fact or not, and that in dealing with 
writings assumed to contain a revelation from God, it can allow 
no presumptions in favor of the inspiration of their authors, since 
the results of its investigations furnish the only means of deciding 
this question. The contrary procedure would manifestly be a pre- 
judging of the question, contradictory to the scientific method of 
investigation of which criticism is a special application. 

If, then, religious belief, in the comprehensive and popular 
sense, appears to be irreconcilable with the critical point of view, 
it remains to be considered whether there is not another and legit- 
imate sense of the term in which the methods and processes of 
criticism may be on a peaceful footing with it. The situation is 
certainly anomalous, —a situation unfavorable to the progress of 
knowledge and to the establishment of an intelligent faith in 
Christianity, — when candid and learned inquiry into the origin 
and early history of the Christian documents is regarded with un- 
easiness and suspicion by those who believe them to be the pro- 
ductions of inspired men. If the historical facts relating to the 
production of these writings, and the writings themselves in 
their relation to one another, will bear investigation, if there is no 
conflict between a course of affairs proceeding under general 
divine direction and an historical construction of it, then ought the 
historico-critical method of inquiry to be welcomed rather than 
regarded with alarm, and he should receive the heartiest recogni- 
tion who prosecutes it with the greatest thoroughness and candor. 
Now, the principle of the ultimate harmony of all truth requires 
us to believe that, when a conflict arises between religious belief 
and the interpretations of nature and history resulting from the 
advance of human knowledge and the discoveries made by science, 
the religious belief is wrong, or that a mistake has been made in 
the processes and interpretations of knowledge, or that an error 
lurks in both. In the heat of the contest, the opponents on both 
sides are strenuous in maintaining extreme positions. The adjust- 
ment of the differences comes by way of mutual concession. The 
truths held by the contestants then meet in a divine accord, and 
men rejoice in the new light in which nature and history appear. 
In the great conflict between science and religion, it is evident 
that religious belief has been in error in maintaining dogmas 
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which do not legitimately belong to religion, and that science has 
erred in transcending its proper limits by laying down metaphy- 
sical propositions. The real contest has been one between opposing 
metaphysical theories. The adjustment, so far as it has proceeded, 
— and it is yet far from complete, — has been effected, not by the 
surrender of any truth on either side, but by the giving up on 
both sides, with more or less grace, of a little metaphysics. There 
is ground for believing that conditions similar to these exist in 
the conflict between the criticism of the New Testament and reli- 
gious faith, which is likely to have far more important conse- 
quences for Christianity than that between science and religion has 
had. What are the limits within which New Testament criticism 
and religious belief should be confined, what is the real relation 
between the two tendencies of thought, and how an adjustment of 
the two to each other must be effected, if indeed it be at all prac- 
ticable, will be made apparent, it is hoped, in the course of this 
discussion. 

The first task of New Testament criticism is the establishment 
of the text of the several writings. It would take us too far 
from our present purpose to enter into a detailed account of the 
methods and processes of text-criticism. Suffice it to remark 
that the principles underlying this work are precisely those which 
are applied to the determining of the text of other ancient writ- 
ings. The oldest existing manuscripts of the New Testament 
date from the fourth century. These, along with the numerous 
later manuscripts, the versions and the many quotations from the 
writings of the New Testament made by early Christian, writers, 
constitute the material from which criticism has established a text 
which is doubtless substantially that of the authors themselves. 
An absolutely correct text is, of course, indeterminable. The quo- 
tations of the early writers furnish, indeed, to some extent a 
check upon interpolations and corruptions which may have crept 
in before the fourth century. But many of these citations are in- 
accurate, and for a considerable time after the composition of the 
latest of our synoptical Gospels the fortune of their text in the 
hands of copyists is unknown. 

The text having been approximately established, the work of 
the criticism of the Gospels, which, as the most important part of 
New Testament criticism, will here chiefly occupy our attention, 
proceeds in a detailed and minute examination of these writings 
separately, and in their relation to one another, although these 
two processes cannot, of course, be carried on independently. The 
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consideration of the Gospels separately includes an examination of 
the several parts of each in their relation to one another; the in- 
dividual structure of each writing; the chronology of the narra- 
tive ; the connection of the different sections; the setting of the 
discourses of Jesus and of the incidents of his ministry; the 
repetition of accounts of events and of sayings of the Teacher ; 
the fragmentary character of the composition and the transposi- 
tions and shiftings of material incident to it; the language and 
style of the writer; the doctrinal point of view from which he 
proceeded ; the purpose or “ tendency” by which he was influ- 
enced and the modifications of his narrative thereby induced ; 
the historical circumstances amid which the writings were pro- 
duced and their effect upon the latter; the antecedents of the 
Gospels, that is, their sources, traditional and written ; the authen- 
ticity of these four biographies of Jesus, that is, the degree to 
which they may be credited as accounts of his life and teachings 
during his brief public ministry, including the question whether 
some of the words ascribed to him are traditional accretions, 
prophecies after the event, or products of the reflection of the 
evangelists, of Messianic expectations and of the exigencies of 
later times; the approximate date of the Gospels; and, finally, 
their genuineness, or the question whether they were written by 
the men to whom their authorship is traditionally ascribed. The 
critical study of the Gospels in their relation to one another in- 
cludes an examination of their respective arrangements of the 
material; the various connections in which their writers place the 
sayings of Jesus and the events of his ministry ; the different re- 
ports which they give of both; the relative originality and credi- 
bility of differing narratives ; the chronology and theatre of the 
biography as conceived by the several writers; and a comparative 
study of their points of view and purposes as affecting their con- 
struction of the history. Here belongs, also, in particular, the 
investigation of the complicated synoptical problem which in- 
volves the relation of the first three or synoptic Gospels to one 
another. The solution of this problem is inseparably connected 
with the discussion of hypotheses of the origin and composition 
of these Gospels and of their relative dates and interdependence. 
The remarkable resemblances from which they have received their 
designation, and the striking differences which a comparison of 
them discloses, furnish the principal materials of this problem. 
Since historical considerations regarding the relation of the New 


Testament writers to the events and questions of their age enter 
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considerably into the critical processes, these have received the 
designation historico-critical in contradistinction from the tradi- 
tional dogmatic method of treating the sacred writings. 

From this brief sketch of the task of New Testament criticism 
both its difficulties and its perils are evident. Of its difficulties no- 
thing need here be said. A few words regarding its perils may not 
be out of place in this connection. The history of criticism during 
the last hundred years very clearly reveals the character of these, 
and shows them to lie in the nature of the process and the data to 
be deait with. In many cases the materials for forming a judg- 
ment are extremely scanty, and the greater probability is the most 
that lies within the reach of the investigator. One of the perils 
to which he is exposed is that of drawing positive conclusions 
from slender premises. That prepossessions play a prominent 
part in the aberrations of criticism is also evident. Preconceived 
theories have too often been allowed to turn the scale of judgment 
among liberals as well as among conservatives. Another peril 
lies in the fascination which hypotheses have for their authors. 
In the nature of the case, the critical process deals largely with 
hypotheses, and there are not a few who are disposed to reject 
criticism altogether on this account. But the hypothetical nature 
of the process and the uncertainty of many of its conclusions 
should not be urged as an objection to it, since the nature of the 
material renders any other condition impossible. The numerous 
hypotheses which have been set up and overthrown do not show 
the defects of the critical method. They rather reveal the diffi- 
culties with which it has to contend. While criticism is not an 
exact science, it is very far from being a mere matter of more or 
less acute guessing. If hypotheses have too often been taken for 
demonstrations, and made the basis of positive conclusions, the 
history of criticism shows a steady and assured progress and a 
tendency of extremes to meet upon a common ground of agree- 
ment as to many of the most important facts. Despite all the 
difficulties with which criticism is encumbered and the perils to 
which it is exposed, it is evident that if the truth regarding the 
origin and structure of the New Testament writings is at all at- 
tainable it must be arrived at by its methods, employed with 
learning, candor and reverence. 

The point of view of criticism is determined by a theory of the 
sacred writings. Some presumption regarding them must be en- 
tertained, since to approach them with entire indifference is im- 
possible. It is, however, indispensable to the purity of the critical 
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procedure and result that no presumption be entertained which 
is of a character to determine the conclusions. That the approxi- 
mation to truth in the result of criticism is in inverse ratio to the 
amount of theory held at the beginning is a proposition induc- 
tively established from the history of Biblical study. Now, the 
theory of the New Testament writings which assumes that their 
writers were supernaturally directed and guarded from error ; 
that they were not subject, like other writers, to the influences of 
their times ; that the authors of the Gospels were divinely illumi- 
nated to such a degree that they wrote nothing incorrectly of the 
events of the life of Jesus, and set down as his words only what 
he actually said, correctly reporting in every case the connection of 
sayings and circumstances; and that the writers of the Epistles 
have in all cases given a perfectly uniform and infallible interpre- 
tation of Christianity, their teachings having been determined by 
divine inspiration and in no way by their education and by the 
opinions of their age, — this theory evidently does not constitute 
a favorable point of view for criticism. Such writings would be 
substantially above criticism, and to apply it to them would be 
nothing short of presumption. ; 

On the other hand the theory of the New Testament writings 
upon which criticism proceeds is that they constitute a literature. 
In this is implied that their authors wrote as men subject to the 
laws of thought and employing words in their ordinary human 
signification ; that they were susceptible to the influences of race, 
education and intellectual environment; that the men who wrote 
the Gospels depended, like other biographers, upon the ordinary 
sources of information, and hence did not receive the facts of the 
life of Jesus by supernatural communication ; that in the accep- 
tance and rejection of events and sayings, and in the arrangement 
of them, they exercised their judgment, often determined by con- 
siderations which must remain unknown to us; that, as men, they 
could not have been unbiased with regard to the questions which 
were mooted in their gime ; that the writers of the Epistles em- 
ployed their reason and imagination in dealing with their themes 
after the manner of other men who construct theologies and philo- 
sophies, or preach and exhort; and that they wrote with reference 
to the religious and philosophical opinions of their race and age 
and in adaptation to the exigencies which called their writings 
forth. In a word, from the critical point of view the New Testa- 
ment writings are not a collection of oracles, intended by their au- 
thors to serve as a sacred Scripture for future ages, but produc- 
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tions of the time and for the time, which derived their origin from, 
and owe their importance to, the great spiritual teaching and life 
of Jesus. If criticism were to regard these writings in any other 
way it would stultify itself by substantially admitting at the out- 
set that it had no occupation. As to the inspiration of the New 
Testament writers, then, it is evident that the critical theory could 
not admit it as a presumption in any sense which would exclude 
their productions from literature, that is, withdraw them from in- 
tellectual contact with the thought of their age, and exclude them 
from more or less determination by this contact, as to both form 
and content. 

Although the relative validity of these two theories of the New 
Testament can only be thoroughly tested by a study of it, they do 
not by any means stand upon an equal footing as regards the pre- 
sumptions which may be urged in their favor. The former theory 
ean hardly be said to have any presumption for its support. If it 
be assumed that Christianity, — that is, the religion of Jesus, — is 
a revealed religion (and criticism has no objection to urge against 
this assumption), there is no reason for supposing that writings 
giving an account of it should be supernaturally provided. No 
one can be said to know enough of the divine method of revela- 
tion to hazard such a declaration. This purely a priori assump- 
tion would necessitate the further assumptions that the text of 
these writings was supernaturally protected from corruption, and 
that their collection into the canon was directed by a supernatural 
oversight. In fact, the warrant for taking out of the category of 
human productions writings which make for themselves no such 
claims as this theory sets up for them, and which appear on their 
face to be simple biographies, theological speculations and exhor- 
tations, could be nothing less than a special revelation from heaven 
declaring their supernatural character. 

On the other hand the theory of criticism has in its favor the 
presumptions that, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, all 
writings are to be regarded and treated as Jiterature, or as human 
productions ; that the New Testament writings show upon a casual 
examination that they belong to this order; that their authors 
do not assert or intimate that they were in general conscious of 
a supernatural direction ; and that a miracle is never to be as- 
sumed in order to explain a phenomenon until all the resources of 
a natural explanation of it have been exhausted. This point of 
view is the only one consistent with the conception of a historical 
Christianity which criticism is frequently charged with tending to 
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subvert. For if there is a historical Christianity in any intelligi- 
ble sense of the term, then so far as its documents constitute a 
part of it they must be regarded as historical phenomena which 
are to be approached and judged precisely as we approach and 
judge other phenomena of this class. In other words, the writings 
of the New Testament must be looked upon as products of their 
time in vital connection with its thought and life, as the works of 
men who stood in historical relation with the intellectual and spir- 
itual forces which prevailed about them, and as determined by the 
dominant influences moulding the ideas and events amid which 
they originated. The Gospels, then, must be regarded as not only 
histories, but histories of the kind that, under the circumstances 
amid which they were produced, might reasonably be expected to 
be written. Whatever presumptions are furnished by a historical 
knowledge of the conditions under which they were composed, re- 
garding the prepossessions, ideas, and expectations of the men who 
would be likely to occupy themselves with making such records, 
may, from the historical point of view, be legitimately entertained 
in approaching these writings. In like manner, other writings of 
the New Testament composed by Jewish Christians should be as- 
sumed to stand in a historical connection with antecedent Jewish 
religious doctrines and to show modifications of them determined 
by Christian ideas. These presumptions are inevitable if, during 
the first century after the death of Christ, Christianity had, in 
the proper sense of the term, a historical existence and develop- 
ment. On the contrary, if the New Testament writings were pro- 
dueed ‘by means of a supernatural intervention, they must have 
been so separated from a vital connection with their age that they 
could not represent Christianity conceived as historical, but rather 
a suspension of the laws of historical development. It would then 
be a difficult question to answer where a miraculous Christianity 
ended, and a historical Christianity began. It is, accordingly, 
evident that the critical theory of the New Testament, far from 
subverting historical Christianity, is precisely the one theory that 
distinctively and consistently recognizes it. 

The critical theory of the New Testament furnishes, moreover, 
the only point of view from which its writings are susceptible of 
a real interpretation. It is axiomatic that writers in order to be 
interpreted by men must be assumed to write as men. There ex- 
ists no revealed hermeneutics which may be applied to the inter- 
pretation of superhuman writings. If manifestly true in regard 
to the language, this principle is equally evident with respect to 
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the historical connection of literary products. That is a sealed 
book to us which we cannot interpret in its relation to its antece- 
dents and its environment. The structure of the Gospels is unin- 
telligible to the student of them who does not take into account 
the antecedent materials from which they were composed, a plastic 
tradition and fragmentary writings, or the dependence of some of 
their writers upon one or more of the others, —in a word, such 
conditions as give rise to the synoptic problem, and justify a com- 
parative study of the four Gospels from the point of view of their 
dependence upon one another. The Gospels cannot be under- 
stood until we take into account the fact that their authors were 
profoundly influenced by Jewish ideas and preconceptions. How 
else can we explain their misapplication of passages from the Old 
Testament, intended to show that events in the life of Jesus were 
foretold ‘by the prophets? The Jewish Messianic expectations 
furnish the only explanation of this phenomenon when they are 
regarded in connection with the traditional Jewish methods of 
interpreting the Old Testament. There are features of the first 
Gospel which can only be understood as indications of an attempt 
to adapt the biography of Jesus to Jewish-Christian readers ; and 
the third Gospel shows traces of a Pauline influence and of sources 
which the first evangelist either did not have, or rejected for rea- 
sons best known to himself. How, on the assumption that the 
authors of the Gospels enjoyed a supernatural direction, can we 
explain their different reports of the words of Jesus spoken under 
circumstances represented by two of them as the same, and the 
manifest revision by a later evangelist in some cases of the narra- 
tive of an earlier one? The fourth Gospel is an insoluble riddle 
until it is interpreted as the product of an age in which there had 
arisen a conception of the nature of Jesus and a philosophy of 
Christianity which had no place in his original tradition. Paulin- 
ism is an independent dogmatic structure which has few points 
of connection with the teaching of Jesus, and presents a Christol- 
ogy and a doctrine of the law and of righteousness of which he 
had no conception. The Epistles to the Hebrews, the Colossians, 
and the Ephesians show a more developed Christology than that 
of Paul, and quietly disregard his doctrine of salvation, while the 
so-called Epistle of James contains a pointed criticism of it. The 
attempt to interpret all these writings so as to find in them only 
a single type of doctrine, a single conception of the nature of 
Christ and of his mission, a single philosophy of Christianity, can 
only result, as it always has resulted, in a most glaring misinter- 
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pretation of them. The sins against the laws of hermeneutics 
which have been committed in this endeavor can only be forgiven 
in this age, or in the age to come, through the charity which re- 
gards with indulgence the aberrations of a sincere but mistaken 
dogmatism. It is evident, then, that the key to the understanding 
of the New Testament is the conception of it as a literature which, 
like all other literatures, took its rise amid definite historical con- 
ditions, and was determined in its growth not only by the impulse 
from which it proceeded, but also by antecedent opinions and 
modes of thought and by its environment of ideas, tendencies, and 
events. With its roots in the Jewish religion, with the great 
spiritual impulse of the life and teaching of Jesus, and with the 
conflicts of the age and the influence of the philosophies which it 
could not escape, it naturally became what it is. Only by a mir- 
acie could it have become something essentially different. 

There is apparent from the foregoing considerations the funda- 
mental difference between the presumptions of dogmatism and 
those of criticism with reference to the New Testament. Dogma- 
tism goes to the study of the New Testament with the presump- 
tion, contrary to all the analogy of experience, that it has to deal 
with a literature produced by a supernatural intervention. Criti- 
cism sets out with the presumption, in accord with universal ex- 
perience, that the literature in question is a natural product. All 
that dogmatism assumes regarding the nature of the writings — 
that they must be in substantial accord, that they must be without 
important errors, that they must present essentially one type of 
doctrine — is purely a priori. Whatever criticism assumes about 
the writings is grounded on inductions from facts of the human 
mind and what is known of literature in general. The presump- 
tions of dogmatism predetermine its conclusions. Those of criti- 
cism do not. Its presumptions are tentative. It proceeds to 
seek what it may find. If it should find that the writings were 
_ such as the unaided human mind could not reasonably be supposed 
to have produced under the existing conditions, it could, consist- 
ently with its spirit and aim, admit a miracle. If it should find 
errors, it would not be required by its presumptions to make them 
appear, through the sacrifice of reason, to be truths; and if it 
should discover contradictions, to reconcile them at all hazards by 
a violation of the principles of interpretation. 

Opposed, then, to dogmatic presumptions of every sort, to all 
presuppositions that tend to predetermine its conclusions, criticism 
is equally irreconcilable with traditionalism and theological or 
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dogmatic rationalism. By inaccurate thinkers it is often errone- 
ously confounded with the latter. But it really has no affinity 
with it except that its application requires the use of reason. The 
two methods of dealing with the Scriptures are fundamentally op- 
posed. The system known to theologians as “ rationalism ” is, in 
fact, nothing but a special application of dogmatism to the inter- 
pretation of the Bible. Like the allegorical interpretation it pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption that the Bible must necessarily con- 
tain the truth and nothing but the truth; and as the allegorists 
made the Scriptures say what they did not say (dAAa dyopevey, to 
say other’things), by seeking for a deeper spiritual meaning in 
trivial or commonplace sayings, so the “ rationalists,” in disregard 
of hermeneutical principles, rationalize them in order to bring 
them into accord with doctrines which they have predetermined 
ought to be found in them. A very good illustration of the 
method is furnished in Kant’s doctrine of the moral interpreta- 
tion of the Bible. The moral betterment of man, he reasoned, 
being the object of religion, must contain the supreme principle 
of Biblical interpretation. It is obvious that this is as thoroughly - 
dogmatic a presumption as any which the most extreme tradition- 
alism has ever set up. Kant had the candor to concede that 
the sense arrived at by this method is not, indeed, to be given 
out as that had in mind by the author interpreted! +The remarka- 
ble frankness of the great philosopher is, in fact, an admission 
that the so-called “ moral interpretation” is decidedly no inter- 
pretation at all, but consists simply in reading a writer in the light 
of what one thinks he ought to say for the moral improvement of 
mankind, — that is, in reading into his writings one’s own pre- 
conceived ideas of what the moral betterment of mankind is, and 
what teaching will contribute to it. Now the “ rationalistic 
method ” of treating the New Testament, which has played a very 
important part in the history of theology, and still thrives vigor- 
ously in some quarters, has always proceeded essentially upon the 
principle that the Biblical writers do actually teach, or must at all © 
events be made to appear to teach, what is preconceived to be true 
and rational. Since, then, according to the presumption of such 
rationalism, the supernatural is not acceptable to reason, it cannot, 
from this point of view, be supposed that the New Testament 
writers intended to record accounts of miracles; and hence in re- 
cording events which appear to be such they must really have 
meant to record something else. Likewise, since such beings as 
Satan and demons cannot rationally be supposed to exist, and to 
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influence or possess men, the evangelists did not actually intend 
to represent them as existing and taking part in affairs, but quite 
another meaning may, and must be, put upon the words in the 
Gospels which appear literally to convey such a teaching. 

Much of the older and of the more recent theology abounds in 
examples of the application of this principle of “ rationalism” to 
Biblical interpretation. Since the serpent cannot be supposed to 
have talked with Eve, or Balaam’s ass with his master, the narra- 
tives of such conversations are assumed to have been intended by 
their writers to convey, not the objective facts which appear on 
the surface to be recorded, but merely subjective phenomena, or 
what passed in the minds of the persons concerned. In like man- 
ner the appearance of Satan to Jesus in the wilderness, and the 
words which he is said, in the first and third Gospels, to have 
spoken to Satan in the temptation, are intended to express in a 
figure the struggle which Jesus underwent with certain tendencies 
in himself before entering upon his ministry, and the considera- 
tions which prevailed in the issue. From this point of view, the 
author of the Book of Acts, in recording the Pentecostal phenom- 
ena, really intended to relate nothing that may not be explained 
by the supposition of unusual religious excitement and the appear- 
ance of electric sparks. The “ rationalist” regards it as an error 
in an interpreter to explain this account according to its natural 
meaning, since the writer did not really intend to speak of cloven 
tongues of fire and of an actual preaching in many languages. 

Assuming as an indisputable fact the unbroken and universal 
prevalence of natural law in the physical realm, “ rationalism” 
declares that the Biblical writers did not intend that their ac- 
counts of phenomena which appear to imply the suspension of the 
usual order of things should be understood as teaching a direct 
divine intervention, but that these narratives took the form which 
they have from the Oriental religious view of the world that 
traced all natural events to the immediate agency of Deity. This 
is plainly a dogmatic presumption which predetermines the con- 
clusion. Accordingly, the story of the descent of Jehovah in 
flames on Mount Sinai is, really, only an account of a thunder- 
storm ; it was a stroke of lightning which prostrated Saul on the 
road to Damascus; and the wonderful deliverance of Paul and 
Silas from the prison at Philippi was, in fact, nothing but the result 
of an opportune earthquake. It is even supposed that in those 
accounts which contain no intimation of a natural cause this has 
been overlooked by the narrators, or that they have, through ig- 
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norance, taken for an immediate intervention of God what has 
actually a sufficient explanation in accordance with the regular 
order of events. Thus the accounts of the resurrections of the 
dead in the New Testament, including that of the resurrection of 
Jesus, are to be interpreted as actually relating awakenings from 
a state of suspended animation ; and the miracle at Cana becomes 
in the hands of these interpreters a mere “ wedding jest,” since 
Jesus really caused the jars to be secretly filled with wine. Words 
are treated with great arbitrariness and with ingenious refinements 
of explanation by this method, so that Jesus’ walking on the 
water is interpreted as a walking on the shore of the lake, and 
the piece of money to be found in the mouth of a fish becomes the 
money which was to be received from the sale of the fish. Thus 
was the real meaning of words distorted by Paulus and his school, 
and whole passages and sections were made to convey the opposite 
of the sense intended by the writers, to such a degree that Zeller’s 
judgment-is not too severe when he says that no account of mira- 
cles was so evidently such that the “ rationalistic” interpreters 
would not transform it into a natural occurrence, and no difficulty 
so great that their acuteness could not overcome it. For violent 
exegesis, sophisms, and unlimited torture of texts, the “ rational- 
istic ” dogmatism may well dispute the palm with its opponent, 
the orthodox supernaturalism. In attempting to remove from the 
Bible whatever was repugnant to reason, it made this appear to be 
the most irrational of books. “ Rationalism,” indeed, rendered 
an important service to theology as a method of transition. More 
than a method of transition, however, it cannot be regarded ; and 
as a theological point of view, it may be characterized as a halt- 
ing-place in the progress of thought and interpretation from the 
old orthodoxy to the historical and critical treatment of the Bible. 

From the point of view of religious belief, objections are urged 
against the critical treatment of the New Testament, some of 
which deserve consideration. If the objection be made that this 
method has a tendency to subvert the traditional faith in the 
Scriptures as the inspired and infallible word of God, it should 
be said to the objector that if criticism is once admitted as a legit- 
imate means of ascertaining the nature, date, authorship, and real 
meaning of the books of the Bible, it must be allowed to take its 
natural course. That it is the only means of attaining these ends 
there can be no question. One must either resort to criticism 
or blindly accept tradition. If the conclusions which criticism 
reaches are unfavorable to the doctrine of the infallibility of 
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Scripture, then the objector may well ask himself on what grounds 
this doctrine rests, and whether it can be logically and securely 
established by any other way than this same critical and historical 
process to which he is opposed. A candid consideration of these 
questions shows that his objection is not so much to the method 
as to its conclusions, and he would find himself in the position of 
an advocate of the Ptolemaic system, who should have objected to 
astronomy because the study of it resulted in establishing the 
Copernican system. 

No little prejudice exists against the historical and critical 
method of studying and interpreting the New Testament because 
it often results in the conclusion that some of the Gospels and 
Epistles were not written by the men to whom they have been 
traditionally ascribed. This result is, however, shocking rather 
to the sentiments of men than to their intelligence. For, if one 
will fairly consider the matter, one cannot but see that there is 
little evidence of any sort, and none that can be called immediate, 
for the authorship of many of these writings. Of traditional 
evidence there is, indeed, an abundance, while of contemporary 
evidence there is none, for the authorship of the Gospels. But ex- 
perience in historical investigation soon teaches us to receive the 
testimony of tradition with great caution. Precisely what, then, 
are the facts in brief? The earliest traditional testimony to the 
authorship of our first Gospel, for example, dates from a period 
about séventy years after its supposed composition, does not relate 
to the Greek recension of it at all, and runs to the effect that 
Matthew wrote the sayings or oracles (Adya) of Jesus in Hebrew. 
Traditionally, then, Matthew is connected with the composition of 
a writing which probably furnished the basis of our Greek first 
Gospel. When this Greek Gospel was composed, by whom it 
was written, how it stands related to the original Hebrew work 
ascribed to the apostle, how much of the latter was included in 
it, how much other material, and from what sources derived, 
was employed by the writer of it in Greek, — of these things 
our informant, Papias, tells us nothing, perhaps he knew no- 
thing. We are also in doubt about the character of the original 
Hebrew or Aramaic writing, and about what the term Adj 
really means. Criticism alone can help us here, and it cannot 
entirely clear up the question. Papias does not even mention 
the Greek Matthew, and the first knowledge that we have of its 
existence dates from Justin Martyr, about the middle of the sec- 
ond century, and he gives us no information as to its authorship. 
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As to the other supposed apostolical Gospel, the fourth, there is a 
trace, much disputed, however, of its existence in Justin Martyr, 
but not until near the end of the second century do we find any 
one ascribing it to John. Papias, who is said to have been a dis- 
ciple of John, does not appear to have known of its existence. It 
must be conceded by every unbiased mind, that such data are alto- 
gether inadequate to establish the genuineness of the writings in 
question, which are here taken as examples, in this respect, of a 
considerable number of the New Testament books. There are 
certain things very necessary to be known about this testimony 
before we can place much reliance upon it, which we cannot find 
out, — for example, what the nature of the information was which 
these early writers depended upon when they ascribed a book to a 
certain author ; whether they had trustworthy evidence, or followed 
a current tradition without careful examination. In all that they 
say on this subject, there is no indication that they entered into a 
critical investigation of the genuineness of the books in question. 
They appear either to accept tradition or to give fantastic reasons 
for their belief. It is accordingly a significant fact that the most 
trustworthy information that we have regarding the origin of the 
greater part of the New Testament books is not to be credited to 
the Christian writers who lived from sixty to one hundred years 
after they were written, but to the historical criticism, so much 
suspected in some quarters, which took its rise some seventeen 
hundred years later. 

The worth of the testimony in question is greatly impaired by the 
fact that no earnest attention was given in the early church — that 
is, for about one hundred years after the probable date of compo- 
sition of the oldest of our synoptic Gospels —to what we now 
call the canonicity of a New Testament writing, so far as this is 
concerned with the question of genuineness. The writers of this 
period do not appear to have concerned themselves greatly about 
the authorship of a book provided only that the book served their 
purpose. Along with our Gospels, or instead of them, others 
were used which often deviated from them. The Jewish Chris- 
tians and the Gnostic Christians used different Gospels, and nei- 
ther party recognized those of the other. Justin, together with 
our first and third Gospels, used another containing matter differ- 
ent from anything found in our canonical Gospels, and, as late as 
the end of the second century and the beginning of the third, 
writings of trifling importance, more distinguished for their weak- 
ness and puerility than for any qualities of worth, were treated 
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with great consideration, and even thought to be inspired, by emi- 
nent leaders in the church. These facts show very clearly how 
much importance is to be attached to the opinions of the so-called 
witnesses of the early church to the genuineness of the New 
Testament books, and furnish a complete justification, — if, in- 
deed, any justification were required, — of the rigid application of 
historico-critical processes in order to ascertain whatever can be 
known regarding their origin. 

Regarding the objection to the historico-critical method of 
studying the New Testament and its times, that its conclusions 
show some writings to have been falsely ascribed to men who 
had no part in their composition, it should be considered that this 
result of the inquiry is not to be charged to the method, but to 
the character of the age in question. Nothing is easier than for 
pseudonymous writings to pass unchallenged in an uncritical age, 
particularly when they are favorable to a prevalent religious in- 
terest. That the critical spirit was not abroad during the first 
two centuries of the Christian Church is a fact which scarcely 
needs proof to an intelligent reader. Men certainly were not 
critical who could with the utmost confidence and naiveté quote 
the Sibylline Books, in which Messianic prophecies are put into 
the mouth of the ancient Sibyl; and that was not a critical age in 
which an Origen could defend these writings, and Clement of Al- 
exandria quote from Aristobulus shameless falsifications of the 
Greek poets, in which Orpheus is made to speak of Abraham and 
Moses and the ten commandments, and Homer to discourse of the 
sacredness of the sabbath. No one will regard it as improbable 
that pseudonymous writings should circulate undisputed in such an 
age, who reflects upon similar cases in more recent times, and re- 
calls the facts that Fichte’s “ Criticism of Revelation,” for instance, 
was in its first anonymous edition almost universally ascribed 
to Kant; that in the collection of Hegel’s works were included 
a treatise by Schelling and another by F. von Meyer; that the 
authorship of some of Shakespeare’s plays is doubtful; that the 
Memoirs of the Duchess von Brieg were long regarded and quoted 
as genuine ; and that the “ Eikon Basilike” was, in spite of Mil- 
ton’s objections, and Toland’s fifty years later,’ devoutly believed 


1 Toland remarked concerning this forgery : “ When I reflect how all this 
has happened in our midst within forty years, in a time of great learning and 
culture, when both parties were watching each other’s actions so closely, I can 
no longer wonder that so many surreptitious writings were published in the 
early Christian times under the names of Christ, the apostles, and other great 
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to be a genuine writing of the “ martyr ” Charles I. of England ! 
Besides, no one acquainted with the history of literary deceptions 
of the kind in question will be surprised to find them in the early 
Christian centuries. Frauds of this sort were committed in per- 
fect naiveté and good faith in ancient times. Of about sixty 
complete treatises and fragments from the Pythagorean school 
attributed to the master, the greater part are demonstrably spuri- 
ous, says Zeller, and were written by neo-Pythagoreans about 100 
B. C., in order to give authority to certain innovations. If this 
could happen, as it did in great part, in Alexandria, it is not to 
be wondered at that pseudonymous writings should easily gain 
currency and acceptance among the fathers of the Church, who 
were credulous enough to accept the most fabulous and absurd 
traditions, and even to believe and circulate the marvelous and 
extravagant promise of the Messianic vineyards as a genuine word 
of Jesus. 

Should any devout person be shocked at this conclusion, and 
incline to repudiate the critical method by which it is reached, let 
him reflect that it is not so sweeping as it may at the first glance 
appear to be. There is, indeed, no good reason why criticism 
should be apologized for; but in the interest of clear views of this 
matter it ought perhaps to be said that the conclusion in question 
affects only certain New Testament books, the most of which are 
of subordinate importance. A distinction should also be made be- 
tween the conclusion that a writing is not genuine and that which 
declares it to be an intentional counterfeit. A writing would come 
under the latter classification if its author expressly ascribed it 
to another. But this is not the case with the writer of any one 
of our Gospels,! which may have been designated as “ according 
to” Matthew or John, without any intention of an ascription of 
authorship. But in fact we do not know by whom these titles 
were prefixed. Even the Tiibingen criticism does not dispute the 
genuineness of the four great Pauline Epistles, and finds in the 
synoptic record a historical basis for the teachings of Jesus. As 
to the charge that the conclusion in question makes Christianity 
persons, when it was of so. much importance that these books should find cre- 
dence, when the deceptions were on all sides so frequent that people might 
have charged one another with them.” See Holtzmann in Bunsen’s Biblewerk, 
viii. p. 6. 

a The last chapter of the fourth Gospel was probably not written by the au- 
thor of the rest of the book, and even the twenty-fourth verse does not ascribe 


the work to John, but to “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” who is not, in the 
Gospel, said to have been John. 
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and the Christian Church a product of fraud and deception, it is 
quite too superficial to merit consideration. It originates in the 
erroneous identification of Christianity and its literature, disre- 
gards the historical fact that there was a Christianity long before 
there were any books written about it, and assumes that the au- 
thorship of a book is, indeed, a matter of vital importance. Be- 
sides, the ascription of a book to an apostle by a later writer is 
not to be judged with respect to its morality as we should judge 
such an act at the present time. For how such a procedure is 
to be morally judged depends upon the way in which it was re- 
garded when the forgery was committed. Every age must be 
judged, if we will judge it fairly, by its own standards. In a time 
when the personality of an author counted for little or nothing, 
when critical investigation of the authorship of writings was not 
undertaken in order to establish their credibility or importance, 
and when the principal consideration was whether or no a given 
book favored the good cause, it cannot be surprising that it was 
not thought morally reprehensible to credit a work written with 
good intentions, in the interest of the common faith, to some man 
of renown, whose name, associated with it, would give it currency 
and authority. The wide prevalence of this practice in more an- 
cient times and even in the early years of the Christian Church, 
should make one cautious about denying the probability of its ex- 
istence in the time immediately succeeding that of the apostles.? 
The application of critical processes to the New Testament writ- 
ings establishes incontestably the validity of the presumptions with 
which criticism sets out. This requires no elucidation for any one 
who is familiar, even in a general way, with the results of New 
Testament study during the present century. The writings in 
question when subjected to an examination present precisely the 
phenomena which go to establish the hypothesis that they are the 
work of writers who wrote as men of their antecedents and environ- 
ment and of their resources as to material might naturally be ex- 
pected to write under the existing conditions. A comparison of 
them with contemporary Christian writings shows their authors to 
have excelled those of the latter in the qualities of sound and so- 
ber judgment which contribute to the permanent value of works 
of biography and history. It appears to be largely due to these 
qualities that the writings composing our New Testament canon 
made their way amid the mass of early Christian literature to 
general recognition in the Church, as constituting the rule of 
1 See Zeller, Vortrége. 
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Christian faith and practice, or as canonical. While, judged by 
a purely literary standard, they do not rank with the great clas- 
sics of the world, they are entitled to the eminence of being the 
Christian classics of the first and second centuries. That the im- 
pulse proceeding from the personality and teaching of Jesus stood 
in a causal relation to these writings, there is no doubt. So far 
as their writers were moved and determined in their work by this 
impulse they may be regarded as inspired. Considered from a 
purely historical point of view, they appear to have become by 
means of a great and fruitful spiritual influence such men as be- 
fore they were not, and otherwise could not have been. A direc- 
tion was given to their thought and an elevation to their feelings 
which enabled them to produce a new sort of literature, a litera- 
ture which is unique in the history of the world. But a critical 
study of this literature does not show them to have been under 
an immediate supernatural direction in the selection and arrange- 
ment of their material, in their theological reasoning, in their ap- 
prehension of Christ and his teachings, and in the construction of 
their works. The various groupings of events and of the sayings 
of Jesus in the Gospels, the different conceptions of his person 
and mission, the striking contrast which the fourth Gospel pre- 
sents to the synoptic records, and the different types of doctrine 
which the Epistles disclose when compared with one another and 
with the teaching of Jesus, are irreconcilable with any assumption 
of this kind. Rather do these facts tend to establish beyond ques- 
tion the presumptions with which criticism approaches the New 
Testament. 

Enough, perhaps, has been said to show the general nature of 
New Testament criticism and the limits within which it should be 
confined. It has been shown that criticism oversteps its legiti- 
mate limits whenever it departs from the scientific method by set- 
ting up assumptions which tend to predetermine its conclusions ; 
that in view of the nature of its data it often errs in drawing pos- 
itive conclusions from doubtful premises; that its ends are de- 
feated by every prejudging of the questions at issue ; and that the 
presumptions of “ rationalism” are as incompatible with its spirit 
as are those of dogmatism. A discrimination which cannot be too 
much emphasized is that criticism is concerned not with the origin 
of Christianity as a religion or a revelation, but with the litera- 
ture of Christianity comprising the New Testament. It has no- 
thing to do directly with the qyestion of the miraculous nature of 
Christ or of his works. If its conclusions as to the composition, 
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date, and authorship of the Gospels tend to invalidate their testi- 
mony to the miraculous character of the works ascribed to Jesus, 
this is an incidental result, as is also its conclusion regarding the 
historical character of the accounts of the birth and childhood of 
Jesus. But the question whether supernatural events may or may 
not occur is outside its province, just as the problem of the ulti- 
mate origin of the universe is outside the domain of science. It 
would certainly argue a want of confidence in the processes of the 
human mind to maintain that criticism proceeding within the lim- 
its proper to it does not tend to arrive at the truth respecting the 
documents with which it deals; and since it cannot be held that 
a true belief in Christianity is inconsistent with the truth regard- 
ing its literature contained in the New Testament, the conclusion 
appears to be necessary that an adjustment is practicable of criti- 
cism and religious belief. The question, then, already referred 
to, of the proper limits of Christian religious belief here presents 
itself for consideration. If criticism is limited to a literary and 
historical investigation of the documents of Christianity composing 
the New Testament, and religious belief to the acceptance of 
Christianity as a religion, the adjustment of the two would not 
seem to be either impossible or very remote. The real difficulty 
of the problem evidently lies at this point. For religious belief 
is required at the outset to surrender the dogma of the supernatu- 
ral origin and infallibility of the writings of the New Testament, 
which has long been held to be fundamental and essential. That 
this is not essential, however, is evident. If it be said that in 
order to believe in the Christian religion we must know precisely 
and literally what it was as delivered by its Founder, it is clear 
that the demand is irrational, since this would require, as has 
been before remarked, that a divine supervision should preserve 
the text of the Gospels for several centuries, and determine the 
canon, — propositions which no one will have the hardihood to 
maintain. The dogma is not fundamental to Christian faith, be- 
cause it is evident that the essential teachings of Jesus and the 
events of his life which disclose his character and manifest his ex- 
ample might be preserved and transmitted in a natural, human 
way by means of tradition and writings. In fact it is a fairly 
well established conclusion of criticism itself that the essential 
features of the teaching and life of Jesus are preserved in the 
synoptic Gospels. We find here the fundamental teachings of 
the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, righteousness, 


self-renunciation, repentance, purity, love, the divine judgment 
VOL. I. — NO. 3. 
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upon sin, mercy and forgiveness, worship, faith and religious con- 
secration. Here, too, the example and spirit of Jesus are set 
forth with a vividness and simplicity which mark the tradition as 
original and substantially true. 

If, now, a restriction of criticism within its proper limits is 
necessary to its scientific character and to its accuracy, no less is 
it essential to the purity of religious belief and to its performance 
of the functions which belong to it, that it also be restricted to the 
great fundamental principles of religion. It should contain the 
maximum of religion and the minimum of theology. It should 
include the utmost possible of what concerns the relation of man to 
God and to his fellow-man and the least possible of what concerns 
dogmas remotely related to worship and duty. These propositions 
are equivalent to saying that it should resemble religion as appre- 
hended and lived by Jesus. The course most earnestly to be rec- 
ommended to the Christians of the present day is a return to 
Jesus. That they have very widely departed from him in holding 
as Christianity a mass of dogma which he did not teach, and could 
not recognize as belonging to his religion, is manifest. The 
Christian Church has been broken into fragments in disputations 
about dogmas which are as remote from the original teaching of 
its Founder as they are unrelated to its mission to mankind. The 
_ defense of these dogmas engenders a consuming zeal for the insti- 
tutions in which they are embodied, which cannot but induce a 
neglect of the practical religious needs of men. The energy thus 
expended is so much force abstracted from the real work of Christ. 
The defense of creeds, the elaboration of rituals, and the proscrip- 
tion of thought exclude, by so much as they are forcefully con- 
ducted, the Christlike ministries of pity, helpfulness and love. 
This dogmatic attitude of the Church presents an obstacle to the 
progress of mankind, and prevents the adjustment of religious 
belief to the conclusions of the intellect and to the results of ‘sci- 
ence and critical inquiry. Since neither a legitimate science nor 
a legitimate criticism affects a single doctrine vital to religion, it 
is evident that the Church may fairly be called upon to surrender 
its unessential dogmas as constituents of required religious belief. 
It is equally evident that in no other way can an adjustment of 
the conflicting tendencies be effected. The intellectual progress 
of mankind is certain to continue, and the revolt of scholarship 
against dogma within the Church will become mote distinctive and 
forcible than are the present ominous examples of it. It is man- 
ifestly essential to the stability of religious belief that it be eman- 
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cipated from the unfruitful dogmas which encumber it. So long 
as it is identified with them, it is exposed to the peril of sharing 
their fortune. If the infallibility of the New Testament writings 
is made a cardinal article of religious belief, the whole structure 
of faith is liable to be shattered when this dogma is found un- 
tenable, as sooner or later it must be found. If the Church will 
maintain the Pauline theology instead of the religion of Jesus, it 
exposes itself to the danger of being involved in the decline of 
Paulinism. To establish religious belief upon the dogma of the 
unity of doctrine in the New Testament is to place it upon a pre- 
carious foundation. It is to disregard differences, varieties of in- 
terpretation, and departures from the teaching of Jesus, which 
are obvious to every thoughtful reader of these writings. 

The clear discrimination, then, between the essential and the 
non-essential, the permanent and the transient, in the New Testa- 
ment; between the divine word of Jesus and its human accretions 
and interpretations; between the intuitions of the great Master 
and the speculations of his followers ; between religious truth and 
metaphysics ; and between revelation and apocalypse, appears to 
be the only means of bringing about the reconciliation of religious 
belief with the results of the critical investigation of the New Tes- 
tament. The process is surely going on, and it will continue to 
go on, just as the adjustment of religion and science has been 
proceeding during the last quarter of a century. As the steady 
progress of science has effected the latter, so will the progress of 
criticism effect the former result. One spirit lives and works in 
both, — the scientific method. The adjustment in question cannot 
be forced. It is a matter of development. Traditions are long- 
lived, but they wither in the noon of enlightenment. When 
Christian faith shall have become critical, that is, when men shall 
have come to reason about what they believe, instead of unthink- 
ingly accepting traditional doctrines, they will see the divine 
accord of all truth, and the adjustment of religious belief to the 
conclusions of scholarship will be effected. 
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THOMAS PAINE. 


Mr. Conway’s handsome volumes! celebrate the hundredth 
anniversary of the most brilliant incident in Paine’s career. In 
February, 1792, he published the second part of “The Rights 
of Man.” The two parts had attained an enormous circulation and 
made him the object of a boundless fear and admiration, when, in 
September, he was simultaneously elected a member of the Na- 
tional Convention of France by the three departments of Oise, 
Puy-de-Déme, and Pas-de-Calais. He could only serve for one 
of these, and Calais was his choice, that department having been 
first to send a messenger to him, urging his acceptance. He got 
away from England just in time to escape arrest, thanks to his 
friend William Blake, yclept Pictor Ignotus, who rightly antici- 
pated that his “inflammatory eloquence ” on the 12th, at a meet- 
ing of the “Friends of Liberty,” would hasten a catastrophe 
which had been long impending. Arrived in Calais, Paine re- 
ceived a great ovation, walking through files of soldiers, embraced 
by their officers, presented with the cockade by a charming lady 
in a pretty speech, carried to the town hall and presented to the 
municipality, while cries of “ Vive la Nation!” “ Vive Thomas 
Paine!” rejoiced his sanguine heart. How could he know that 
nothing like this would ever come to him again, that the descent 
would be easy into hell, and that few and brief would be his 
glimpses of the cheerful day! Mr. Conway’s biography is the 
most gracious testimony to his abilities and virtues that has been 
accorded him from that September day to this. 

It is strange that Paine, dying in 1809, should have waited so 
long for a biography deserving the name. His evil fame, like 
that of Henry Eighth and Judas, and Satan himself, might well 
have attracted Mr. Froude, or some other biographical romancer, 
to revise, and if possible reverse, the popular judgment. Or some 
honest admirer of either his political or his theological opinions 
might properly have been moved to vindicate him from the as- 
persions which ignorance and cowardly indifference have com- 
bined to heap upon his name. The early lives by “ Oldys,” the 
pseudonym of one Chalmers, a miserable hireling, and Cheetham, 
whose own name was the best possible expression of his character, 

1 The Life of Thomas Paine. With a History of his Literary, Political, and 


Religious Career in America, France and England. By Moncure Daniel Con- 
way. Two volumes. Pp. 380,489. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5.00. 
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were the mere diatribes of political enemies; yet they have done 
more than any others to fix the popular judgment. The later 
lives, by his friends Clio Rickman and Gilbert Vale, were loyal 
attempts to stem the tide of misconception and abuse, but they 
were written without critical research or literary skill. Thus it 
has been left for Paine to point a hundred morals and adorn a 
thousand tales of infidel death-beds. His memory has been cher- 
ished most by those who have cared nothing for his enthusiastic 
belief in God. Though Bancroft, Fiske, and other historians 
have made honorable mention of the “ prodigious effects ” ascribed 
by Franklin to his “ Common Sense,” and also of his “ Crisis,” 
which was a more “sovereign cordial to the dying” than Ham- 
ilton’s National Bank, yet other writers, from whom we had 
a right to expect something better, have made themselves the 
merest echoes of the popular abuse, and even added to it from 
their inner consciousness. Thus, Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, in 
his “ Life of Gouverneur Morris,” calls Paine a “ filthy little 
atheist,” and Professor McMaster offers Paine’s infidelity as a 
reason for his lack of .authority in public matters ten years before 
his theological career began. 

Mr. Conway evidently came to his task with a lively preposses- 
sion in Paine’s favor, less because of his theological beliefs, which 
were far from being Mr. Conway’s own, than because of the natural 
sympathy of one free-lance and come-outer with another, and es- 
pecially because of Paine’s humanity, which is so obvious that it 
needs no search to be made evident, and can only be escaped by 
willful blindness. No less evidently, Mr. Conway has studied his 
subject more carefully than any one heretofore ; he has investigated 
the charges against Paine’s personal character with as much ju- 
dicial fairness as his prepossessions and his habitual temper would 
permit ; and his admiration for Paine steadily increased as he went 
on. He deserves our gratitude for his laborious investigations, the 
more because the truth that he sought was often buried in unsa- 
vory stuff, from which a less courageous purpose would have turned 
aside. He has brought many interesting things to light, setting his 
hero in his proper round of circumstance and personal association. 
But when baffled in his search for facts, Mr. Conway has sometimes 
fallen back on vague conjectures, and the surmises of one page are 
too often the certainties of the next. In general, these transmuta- 
tions are quite innocent. They are less pardonable when the @all- 
ing Paine a Quaker, simply because his father was of that per- 
suasion, grows into the prevailing habit of the book; when Mr. 
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Conway’s “ feeling” about this or that matter takes the place of 
proof; and when his passionate fancy takes its wildest liberty in 
the suggestion that Paine, if he could not rise again in three days 
as Talleyrand advised an impatient reformer, rose again in a dozen 
years in Elias Hicks, from whom the Hicksite Quakers have their 
name; for this, the only occasion is the fact that Willett Hicks, 
the cousin of Elias, was a good friend of Paine in his last days, and 
one of the meagre company which followed him to his lonely grave. 
During those years the air was full of the thought of Channing and 
Ballou, protesting manfully against that doctrine of the atonement 
which was to Elias Hicks the one intolerable thing! Mr. Conway 
has too much the habit of viewing Paine in isolation, while he was 
one of many working to the common ends of truth and good. 
The best biographer tends to exaggerate the part his hero plays in 
great events, but Mr. Conway’s isolation of Paine is quite too 
remarkable. The “ prodigious effects ” of his “ Common Sense ” 
left much for other men to do. Without him they would have 
produced the great result of Independence ; he never would have 
done it without them. Mr. Conway isolates his hero equally in 
his religious activity, failing to exhibit him in his relations to the 
deistic movement of the eighteenth century, both in England 
and in France, of which he was the last noisy echo, rather than 
an original genius, doing a work peculiar to himself. 

In general, in these important volumes, Paine is conceived on 
too grand a scale. Mr. Conway takes him even more seriously, if 
possible, than he took himself. He was not a man of lofty genius, 
but a man of brilliant talent. He was not a philosophic states- 
man, but a dashing pamphleteer, one of the greatest of that line of 
which Wiclif has been called the first, of which the mendacious 
Defoe was a great example, and William Cobbett another. Paine’s 
rival in the art, at first his foe and afterward his eager friend, 
Cobbett, carried his bones to England, and there left them “ lying 
around loose,” so that apparently they were not again reburied. 
Mr. Conway is continually applying epithets to Paine which are 
so much too big for him that, however they may satisfy the follow- 
ing he has already, they will make the more judicious grieve, and 
will be little likely to attract to him a new appreciation. 

This also must be said, that, however successful Mr. Conway 
has been in rebuttal of the charges that have soiled the memory 
of Paine, he has not been equally successful in showing Paine as 
a man with solidity of character equal to the effectiveness of his 
talents. When we consider these, and the passport they afforded, 
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again and again, into the best society, — using this term as not 
abusing it, — the wide range of his information, and his ability to 
talk instructively on many things, especially of that young sci- 
ence which found in Franklin its chief representative, and was so 
fascinating to his generation; his habitual manners, so cordial 
and benign, making him a good listener as well as a good talker, 
** swift to hear and slow to speak” being the custom of the man ; 
that admirable style, picked up no one knows where, but so good 
that it triumphed over the deficiencies of its syntax and ortho- 
graphy, as clear as day, and yet a day of stars: those phrases 
which, since he minted them, have had universal currency, such as 
“the times that try men’s souls,” and “ He pities the plumage 
and forgets the dying bird,” — how was it that, with so many gifts 
and graces, Paine was not more secure in his position in the years 
that intervened between the war and his departure for England 
in 1787, that Washington must write of him as “ Poor Paine! ” 
and that he stood thus in the general esteem? Mr. Conway has 
not solved the riddle ; he has only made it more perplexing than 
before. After Paine’s return to America in 1802, with outraged 
Federalism and Orthodoxy inciting each other against him, it was 
not strange that the old friends fell off. Moreover, by this time, 
Gouverneur Morris had reported him a habitual drunkard, get- 
ting abundant credence for his tale. But when every adverse 
influence has been considered, it remains a mystery that after his 
services to the Revolution Paine had so little personal weight, 
charity and condescension plainly mingling with the praises of 
his most valued friends. The reason was not that Paine was 
“an adventurer,” for Charles Lee was such par excellence, and 
this did not prevent some of the noblest spirits preferring him to 
Washington as commander-in-chief. The reason was not, again, 
his imperfect education; compared with Washington’s, it was 
superior. Declining his just earnings and lavish in his generosity, 
he must needs exploit his services and be always claiming some 
substantial recognition. His conduct in the Silas Deane affair, 
which cost him his secretaryship of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, was not even formally a breach of trust, but it was easily 
construed as such, and it made him many enemies, where it should 
have made him friends. Still the wonder grows, what was lack- 
ing in the man that could prevent his establishing himself on a 
more equal footing with the men who recognized his great abili- 
ties and his matchless aid. Even if his vanity had been already 
as overweening as it came to be at length, this would not suffi- 
ciently explain the mystery. 
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Of Paine’s evil habits, real or imaginary, we hear nothing dur- 
ing his first sojourn in America. In England he had been an 
exciseman, like Robert Burns; if he had been an equal poet, his 
faults would have been much more readily condoned. He was 
twice discharged from the service, and he could not live happily 
with his second wife. Both discharges were for neglect of duty ; 
the nature of the domestic trouble we do not know. These things 
would never have been heard of if it had not been found necessary 
to blacken the character of the revolutionist who wrote “ The 
Rights of Man.” Mr. Conway believes that he has reduced 
the fact of Paine’s intemperance to a brief period in 1793, after 
the arrest of the Girondins, to whose party he-had belonged in the 
Convention, when he was in daily expectation of imprisonment, 
which was delayed until December, and then continued for ten 
months. No personal disappointment, but the ruin of a nation’s 
hope, which he had made his own, drove him into fierce excess. 
Mr. Conway’s argument for Paine’s reform some months before the 
beginning of his imprisonment is one which will make a different 
impression on different minds. It is that during these months he 
wrote “ The Age of Reason,” which, were it the work of a drunk- 
ard, would recommend his favorite drink. But the “ orthodox ” 
would find in the intemperance of the book, judged by their 
standards, an argument for the intemperance of the man. Quite 
possibly the book, which is a matter of fifty pages only, was writ- 
ten in the lucid intervals of a prolonged debauch ; this is the more 
probable hypothesis, as Paine’s imprisonment was coincident with 
a violent illness, from the effects of which he did not recover for 
many months after his release, though he had the tenderest care 
in the family of James Monroe, who had succeeded Morris as Min- 
ister to France. 

The reports concerning Paine’s habits after his return to 
America are various and conflicting. Grievously disappointed in 
his reception here, the object of great theological and political 
animosity, deserted by some on whom he had reckoned confidently 
and finding others dubious and cold, without a real home, or any 
of the tender care demanded by his years and his infirmities, — 
it would not have been strange if he had sought that fountain of 
oblivion which the Bible recommends to those who would forget 
their sorrows and remember their miseries no more. But whether 
this recommendation was negatived for Paine by his general 
distrust of the Bible and his particular distrust of Solomon, or 
whether he was determined to give no occasion for his enemies to 
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rejoice, the fact seems to be that he was somewhat more temperate 
than the average parson, and much more so than some of the 
greatest statesmen, of his time. His relations with Madame 
Bonneville, with whose husband he was on the friendliest terms 
before and after her coming to this country, were so honorable 
that they never excited the suspicions of a community eager for 
any ground of accusation. Even the general defamer, Cheetham, 
waited till Paine was dead before he assaulted his character on 
this side, when he was promptly sued for libel and found guilty. 
It would then appear that Paine had not the fault for which the 
statesmen of his time had a notable predilection, which revolu- 
tionary France particularly affected as the only fault the church 
was eager to condemn, and in the commission of which some of the 
most distinguished of our own Republicans and Federalists main- 
tained a shameful rivalry. As for Paine’s care of his person, the 
wonder is that, when both the republican and the literary vogue 
favored the habits of Swedenborg and Dr. Johnson, which were 
neither neat nor clean, the testimonies are so general in his favor 
as a well-kept gentleman. Any inference from the last years of 
his life, when for a time his hands were paralyzed, and hirelings 
took his money but abused his trust, should amount to nothing ; 
but, even here, the wish has generally been father of the thought. 
Those who read Mr. Conway’s pages, or my own, may say, “ Some- 
thing too much of this ;” but it is worth while to know the truth 
as far as may be, when malicious falsehood and the rumor which 
increases as it goes have had control so long. 

With much that is conjectural in Mr. Conway’s account of 
Paine’s life in England from his birth on January 29, 1736-7, 
until his coming to America in November, 1774, there is enough of 
solid fact to set Carlyle’s “ rebellious needleman ” well up above 
the crowd of characterless folk. Thetford, where he was born, is a 
town in Norfolk with its Heathenman Street, a reminiscence of the 
Danish invasion, on which Mr. Conway would fain have located his 
birthplace but could not do so. Paine’s father was a Quaker ; his 
mother was of the Established Church, in which he was confirmed 
and presumably baptized. Late in life the mother is believed to 
have joined the Quaker Meeting. That it had no attractions for 
the son as he grew up is evident from his preaching as a Method- 
ist or Independent in 1759, and, less doubtfully from his applica- 
tion for a certificate of his qualifications for orders in the English 
Church, — the most amusing fact in his entire career. What a 
doughty champion of the Establishment he might have been had 
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not his application been refused! Altogether the most precious 
recollection of his childhood is that embodied in “ The Age of 
Reason,” which Mr. Conway “ has no reason but a woman’s rea- 
son ” for “ feeling” that he wrote on the eve of his imprisonment 


in Paris. It shows how early he began to wander in “the way 
that some call heresy : ” — 


I well remember, when about seven or eight years of age, hearing a 
sermon read by a relation of mine, who was a great devotee of the church, 
upon the subject of what is called redemption by the death of the Son of 
God. After the sermon was ended, I went into the garden, and as I was 
going down the garden steps (for I perfectly recollect the spot) I revolted 
at the recollection of what I had heard, and thought to myself that it was 
making God Almighty act like a passionate man that killed his son, when 
he could not revenge himself in any other way ; and as I was sure a man 
would be hanged that did such a thing, I could not see for what purpose 
they preached such sermons. This was not one of those kind of thoughts 
that had anything in it of childish levity ; it was to me a serious reflec- 
tion, arising from the idea I had, that God was too good to do such an 
action, and also too almighty to be under any necessity of doing it. I 
believe in the same manner to this moment; and I moreover believe, that 


any system of religion, that has anything in it that shocks the mind of a 
child, cannot be a true system. 


In this revolt of his young heart there is the essential quality of 
Paine’s ultimate message to his generation; from first to last it 
was his confidence in God’s goodness that made him reject those 
representations of the divine character which would cast disgrace 
upon a mortal man. 

That Paine had no proper boyhood is merely Mr. Conway’s 
inference from our ignorance of its course. Unless the boy was 
not the father of the man to an appreciable degree, he must have 
had an inventive genius in his play that could make the slenderest 
resources magical. At thirteen he was apprenticed at staymaking, 
so helping Carlyle to a good epithet, and at seventeen he ran off 
to join a privateer, so helping us to one more pleasant allusion to 
his “ good father” who brought him back. There are several such 
allusions in his works, but none to his mother, the rumor of whose 
temper is not sweet, while a letter of her writing, the only one 
preserved, reflects severely on his character, and not favorably on 
her own. Paine was apparently a wayward youth, for in 1756 he 
joined another privateer, and this time got away; he soon had 
enough of it, but did not return home. At twenty we get the first 
glimpse of the coming man: following his trade in London, he 
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buys a pair of globes and attends scientific lectures. But still he 
was a rolling stone, and in 1758 we find him at Dover and then 
at Sandwich, whence comes the rumor of his preaching. Here he 
married the next year, only to lose his wife in the next following. 
Her father was an exciseman. Paine, attracted by his occupation, 
got an appointment as a gauger in 1762, from which he was dis- 
charged in 1765 for setting down pretended surveys on his books. 
In 1766 and 1767 he was a teacher’s assistant in one London sub- 
urb and another, and it was to his principal in Goodman’s Fields 
that he applied for a certificate to the bishop of London when he 
aspired to be a servant of the Church. Meantime he had been 
restored to the excise and got another place in 1767 at Lewes in 
Sussex after a brief term in Cornwall. Here in 1771 Paine was 
again married, but in 1774 he formally separated from his wife. 
About this matter Mr. Conway does some of his poorest “ guess- 
work,” as he frankly owns it is. Here, too, Paine made his first 
attempts that have been traced in literature; their form was gen- 
erally poetic. “I had some turn,” he says, “and I believe some 
talent, for poetry, but this I rather repressed than encouraged, as 
leading too much into the field of the imagination.” He had little 
to fear in this direction. Mr. Conway allows his fancy to soar 
into the empyrean when he represents Paine as a repressed poet, 
and adds, “It is your repressed poets that kindle revolutions.” 
Judging the poetry that Paine repressed by that which he ex- 
pressed, it had no kindling quality. A master of prose composi- 
tion, he wrote verses that were the most wretched doggerel, the 
jolting vehicles of florid compliments, bombastic politics, and pleas- 
antries which were sometimes quite as broad as they were long. 
Thomas Paine was long in coming to himself, but in 1772 there 
were signs of that event in an address to Parliament which his 
fellow-excisemen commissioned him to write, requesting an increase 
of their salaries, for the good of the service and their own. That 
he was selected, and that a subscription was raised to pay him for 
his work, marks him as one known to be above the common. The 
address was well written, but had in it slight suggestion of his 
later style, and still less of that of “Junius,” whose famous 
“ Letters” Mr. W. H. Burr believes he had written before this. 
Mr. Burr is equally confident that Bacon was the real Shakespeare. 
This confidence might well be allowed to cancel the other, but Mr. 
Conway gives several reasons to show that Paine could not have 
been “ Junius.”” He does not say that Paine’s vanity could never 
have been equal to such self-effacement. Paine would have ad- 
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vanced his own interests as an exciseman much more by sticking 
to his business than by writing an address to Parliament. In 
April, 1774, he was again dismissed from the service for having 
*¢ quitted his business . . . and being gone off without paying his 
debts.” <A little later, all the effects of “Thomas Pain, grocer 
and tobacconist,” were sold at auction, and his separation from 
his wife was the next step in his humiliation. Things were going 
hard with him, and already he had traveled more than “ halfway 
upon the road of this our life.” But if it is not always the 
darkest hour before the dawn, it was so in this case. Paine 
had already met Dr. Franklin in London, and become interested 
in his electrical experiments. November 30, 1774, he reached 
America, with a letter from Franklin introducing him to his son- 
in-law. In the terms of this letter there was nothing extravagant. 
It recommended Paine as one likely to do well “as a clerk, or 
assistant tutor in a school, or assistant surveyor.” But the source 
from which it emanated indefinitely multiplied its force. The 
bearer got employment straightway as a tutor, and shortly after 
as the editor of the “ Pennsylvania Magazine,” a new venture, to 
which he was a great accession. With about equal strangeness, 
we find him pleading the rights of animals and the rights of 
women ; but his most significant article was in the “ Pennsylvania 
Journal” of March, 1775, an arraignment of African slavery, so 
forcible and eloquent that, though it did not fall upon good ground, 
it should hereafter give the name of Thomas Paine an honored 
place in every history of the beginning of the anti-slavery con- 
flict in America. Mr. Conway may well feel a thrill of cordial 
sympathy when he finds Paine, in October, 1775, doing almost 
exactly what he did himself in 1862, with his “ Rejected Stone,”’ 
— endeavoring to make the war an instrument of justice to the 
slave. The brief communication ends : — 

* And when the Almighty shall have blessed us, and made us a 
people dependent only upon Him, then may our first gratitude be 
shown by an act of continental legislation, which shall put a stop 
to the importation of Negroes for sale, soften the hard fate of those 
already here, and in time procure their freedom.” 

When these words were published in October, Paine’s pamphlet, 
“Common Sense,” must have been germinating in his mind. It 
was published January 10,1776. The value of its contribution 
to the Independence party was immense. The personal testimonies 
to this effect are numerous, and sufficient of themselves, without 
the fact that in two months about one hundred and twenty thousand 
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copies were sold, and before the event of July 4 had answered its 
demand, double or treble that number. Even where its argu- 
ments are least impressive to the political student of to-day, they 
were admirably adapted to the exigencies of the immediate situa- 
tion. Less than six months before its publication, Thomas Jef- 
ferson had been “ looking with fondness towards a reconciliation,” 
and the same temper was then almost universal, though the battles 
of Lexington and Bunker’s Hill were already historic events. 
Paine, who had just left the mother-country, had no such fondness 
for her as those who had been long away from her. It is evident 
that all the misery of his personal associations with her govern- 
ment was translated into terms of public indignation. With the 
dismemberment of her empire he would punish “ Britain” for his 
broken fortunes. Though there was no word of this in the 
writing, it was in every line, to give its cleaving rhetoric a keener 
edge. The curiosities of literature or personal experience can 
hardly show a transformation scene more interesting and dramatic 
than that in which Thomas Paine, the disgraced and ruined ex- 
ciseman of 1774, was, in 1776, one of the most powerful agents 
in the dismemberment of the British Empire and the establishment 
of an independent nation in the western world. 

Mr. W. H. Burr contends that Paine not only wrote the 
“ Letters of Junius,” but also the Declaration of Independence ; 
Mr. Conway, without refuting, or even mentioning, the general 
proposition, imagines that ‘ there can be little doubt that the anti- 
slavery clause struck out of the Declaration was written by Paine, 
or by some one who had Paine’s anti-slavery pamphlet before him.” 
He gives Paine’s words and those of the rejected clause in parallel 
columns, and the reader can judge for himself about the matter, 
remembering Jefferson’s own anti-slavery sentiments. The resem- 
blance does not seem remarkable. If Paine had been spoiled at 
once and forever by the praises lavished on his “*‘ Common Sense,” 
and the sudden rehabilitation of his personal repute, and if he 
had been as expectant of the highest honors as Charles Lee, it 
would not have been strange. But instead of mounting a pedestal 
he shouldered a musket in the Pennsylvania division of the patriot 
army. Later, he joined the force of General Greene, and was 
made by him a volunteer aide-de-camp. In November, when the 
army had retreated as far as Newark, he began the first “ Crisis,” 
a pamphlet as well suited as the former to the end in view, which 
was to cheer the fainting spirits of the patriots and their soldiers 
in the field. It was read upon the eve of Trenton, to squads or 
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companies of the disheartened men. How bravely it began! No 
better watchword ever nerved men’s hearts upon the eve of battle. 
And it went on as it began. It was soon followed by another and 
another, till there were thirteen in all, one for each star in the 
new flag; though none after the first had quite the magic of that 
Tyrtzan ode, each in its turn answered some pressing need. If 
Paine’s ancestors had come over in the Mayflower he could not 
have identified himself more completely with the revolutionary 
cause. 

We must here pass over Paine’s experience in the war and “the 
critical period of American history” which came after it. If his 
conduct in the Silas Deane affair was discreditable to his judgment, 
it was not so to his patriotism. The trouble was that he knew 
more than others, and yet not enough. Congress was obliged to 
make a scapegoat of him or endanger its French alliance. He 
was dismissed from his clerkship to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, but was soon appointed to that of the Pennsylvania Assem- 
bly. In 1781 he went to France with Colonel Laurens, to nego- 
tiate a loan, and though it was his influence, with Franklin’s, that 
prevailed, he had no official standing in the matter, and no pecu- 
niary reward. Prodigal in his generosity, he was soon “ Poor 
Paine!” in the most literal sense, and a suppliant for favors which 
he might have disdained if he had had a better title to his favorite 
nom de guerre in the management of his own affairs. In 1787 
he returned to England, intent upon the construction of an iron 
bridge, for which he had made experiments and plans. It would 
be interesting to know his exact relation to an enterprise which 
was already, figuratively speaking, in the air. Mr. Conway’s 
flattering allusions from the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” are un- 
fortunately taken from the eighth edition; in the ninth these dis- 
appear, and in their place is a denial of Paine’s claim to any 
part in the construction of the famous Wearmouth bridge. His 
mother was now very old, and in the few remaining years of her 
life she found in him the filial devotion which formerly she had 
missed. His engrossment with his bridge was such that the first 
stages of the French Revolution did not much excite his interest. 
Even when, in May, 1790, he writes to Washington concerning 
the key of the Bastille which Lafayette has intrusted to him for 
his old friend and chief, his pulse keeps excellent time, though he 
was going over to Paris when the new constitution was proclaimed, 
to carry the American flag in the procession. But when Burke’s 
* Reflexions on the French Revolution” appeared the following 
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November, the tide of his emotion rose so fast that his bridge 
was swept away and out of sight, and he was borne, as in a mo- 
ment, into the revolutionary current, to be in a little while a help- 
less swimmer in its awful swirl. He began at once to write “ The 
Rights of Man.” In February it was published, and sold at a 
wonderful rate. If the course of events justified Burke’s worst 
anticipations better than Paine’s sanguine hopes, it was in good 
part because the former were efficient causes of the evils he de- 
plored. Mr. John Morley has said that Burke was in the wrong 
with humanity and breadth, while Paine was in the right, without 
these inestimable qualities. But was not the intelligence that 
sympathized with the agonies of a people broader and more 
humane than that which fastened on the misfortunes of a giddy 
woman and the ruined splendor of a royal house? Many of 
Paine’s definitions of forms of government would be refused ad- 
mission to the dictionaries of our own time, but his strength was 
less in these than in his hatred of all real oppression. Yet his 
interpretation of the English Constitution, and not Burke’s, is 
that of Bagehot and Freeman, — that the monarchy is the creation 
of the people, and exists during good behavior, not by any hered- 
itary right. Paine is least engaging in his personal assault on 
Burke, and this has unmistakably the vulgar tone. He is always 
weakest in his political philosophy, having an over-confidence in 
the ability of the people, as such, to manage their own affairs. 
He fails to perceive that “ paper-constitutions” are so many pal- 
impsests ; that what is written underneath is the acquired charac- 
ter of a people, written as in sympathetic ink, and certain to come 
out in the fierce light that beats on every human institution, as 
upon a throne. , 

Paine was over in Paris and back again in London before the 
second part of his “ Rights of Man” appeared in February, 1792. 
He was much thought of in France, and was consulted by La- 
fayette and others on matters of importance in the ever-changing 
posture of events. It would have been better for the nation if 
his counsels had had more weight. His inability to speak the 
language must have been a serious bar to the exchange of ideas 
with his friends. After he had taken his seat in the Convention, 
his most intimate relations were all with the Girondin party, and 
especially with Condorcet, one of the noblest spirits, with whom 
he labored on the Constitution which the party that had come to 
regard the revolution itself as an unmixed good continually de- 
ferred. Paine’s voice and pen were steadily employed for all the 
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better things, such as the sanctities of established law and the 
banishment of the king. The earnestness with which he pleaded 
for poor Louis’s life went far to alienate from him the Terrorists, 
and after the arrest of the Girondins he absented himself from 
the Convention. His own arrest is veiled in mystery. He him- 
self attributed it to Robespierre, among whose papers the decree 
was found, and never suspected even the complicity of Gouver- 
neur Morris, then our Minister to France; but Mr. Conway is 
persuaded that the arrest was due to this gentleman. There is 
no question that Morris was jealous of Paine’s influence, often 
greater than his own, and little question that he could have pre- 
vented his imprisonment, if he had cared to do so, or have brought 
it to a speedy end. When Monroe succeeded Morris, Paine was 
soon released, but it should be remembered that after the death 
of Robespierre the general tension was relaxed. Mr. Conway’s 
contention that Morris deliberately plotted for the imprisonment 
and death of Paine seems too harsh a judgment of that easy-going 
man-of-the-world to be accepted on such constructive evidence as 
is here adduced. Paine’s escape from the guillotine by the merest 
accident — his door being open when it got the mark of doom and 
shut when the prisoners were huddled up for death — would have 
been regarded as a miracle of providence by the Orthodox be- 
lievers of his time if he had happened to be a defender of the faith 
instead of one who had already written both the first and second 
parts of “The Age of Reason.” 

The first of these was written just before Paine went to prison, 
in December, 1793, and the second during his long confinement 
which ended in November, 1794. What is generally published 
as Part III. was the last publication of his life (1807); in 1810 
several miscellaneous matters, including a part of the intended 
reply to Bishop Watson, were published together as Part 1V. 
The first alone would never have given him so bad a name as he 
has had. Brief as it was, it contained an excursus of several 
pages attacking classical studies, the manifest reflection of his own 
ignorance of them, —the old story of sour grapes. Paine was 
quite as ignorant of the literature of his subject, and thought him- 
self a daring innovator where many had in fact preceded him. 
But this only makes more evident the natural keenness of his 
mind. His criticisms are often shrewd anticipations of the re- 
sults of later scholarship. But the most sensible of them jostle 
the most arrant nonsense upon every page. There is a Quaker 
reminiscence in Paine’s “ two distinct classes of what are called 
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Thoughts: those that we produce in ourselves by reflection and 
the act of thinking, and those that bolt into the mind of their 
own accord.” “I have always made it a rule,” he says, “ to treat 
those voluntary visitors with civility: taking care to examine, as 
well as I was able, if they were worth entertaining ; and it is from 
them I have acquired almost all the knowledge I have.” There 
is evidence of the truth of this on every page of “ The Age of 
Reason.” The book is strongest in the way of general reflections ; 
it is weakest in the realm of facts. Paine took “the high priori 
road” and came down upon the facts with his theories as grossly 
as Hegel, resolved to wring from them the required confession. 

There is not the slightest reason why Paine’s protestations of a 
moral and religious purpose in his book should not be taken at 
their face value. The man was thoroughly in earnest; as com- 
pared with Bishop Watson, he was earnestness itself ; his cheap 
buffooneries were but transient scum upon the surface of a cur- 
rent deep and strong. His appeal was not to licentious hatred of 
religion, but to genuine moral instincts ; he was even passionately 
convinced of the irrationality and stupidity of the prevailing creed, 
which he took always at its worst without a particle of sympathy 
or imagination. He was honestly shocked by the representations 
of God contained in the Old Testament; honestly grieved that 
such a story of “man’s inhumanity to man” should be regarded 
as a special revelation ; honestly persuaded that the religion of 
1793 was hostile to religion and humanity, and that he could con- 
struct a system of deism which would be infinitely more religious 
and more moral; infinitely more honorable to God and helpful to 
mankind. Above all things, he was a hearty lover of his kind, a 
good hater of all cruelty and oppression. He had a real enthu- 
siasm for humanity. What he wrote of Jesus was a true de- 
scription of himself: “He called men to the practice of moral 
virtues and the belief of one God. The great trait in his charac- 
ter was philanthropy.” If one can read Paine at first hand, or 
Mr. Conway’s life of him, without seeing this, he might as well 
be blind. 

Paine’s was no merely negative assault. The general argument 
against “a word of God existing in print, or in writing, or in 
speech” is stated clearly and in terms that still hold good. They 
are, the want of a universal language ; the mutability of language ; 
the errors to which translations are subject; the possibility of 
totally suppressing such a word; the probability of its being al- 


tered, or fabricated, or imposed upon the world. That the Bible, 
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as Paine queerly names the Old Testament alone, and the New 
Testament were so “ fabricated and imposed” he devotes himself 
to proving in the later parts of “The Age of Reason,” and here 
he shows preéminently the limitations of his culture and the 
poverty of his imagination. But he set out to be positive as well 
as negative, and he is eminently so in Part First and only less so 
in the other parts because following the lead of adverse critics, to 
his own hurt as well as theirs. His positive statement has the 
merit of extreme simplicity. It cannot be abridged from his own 
words : — 

“Secondly [his ‘firstly’ is the denial of the possibility of a 
written revelation], That the Creation we behold is the real and 
ever-existing word of God, in which we cannot be deceived. It 
proclaims his power; it demonstrates his wisdom ; it manifests his 
goodness and beneficence. 

“ Thirdly, That the moral duty of man consists in imitating the 
moral goodness and beneficence of God, manifested in the creation, 
towards all his creatures. That seeing, as we daily do, the good- 
ness of God to all men, it is an example calling upon all men 
to practice the same towards each other; and consequently that 
everything of persecution and revenge between man and man, 
and everything of cruelty to animals, is a violation of moral duty.” 

To these statements Paine returns again and again with almost 
wearisome iteration. Unquestionably, Mr. Conway would have 
been glad if he could have found in Paine some confirmation 
of his own evasive doctrine that “ God is good,” — by which he 
means that God is so much of goodness as is manifest in human 
life, while the Nature in which Paine had as much confidence as 
Emerson is relegated to the sphere of evil. Mr. Conway, long @ 
student of the dualists, is “ one of themselves;” his dualism is 
Man against the Universe. But than Paine’s doctrine of deism — 
which, for no good reason, Mr. Conway persists in calling theism, 
which it was not — Mr. Conway could not find more intractable 
material. His doctrine and Paine’s are made up of radically dif- 
ferent and mutually destructive elements. ‘ No doubt he would, 
says Mr. Conway, “were he now living, incline to a division of 
nature as organic and inorganic, and find his deity . . . in the 
living as distinguished from the ‘ not-living.’ In this belief he 
would find himself in harmony with some of the ablest modern 
philosophers ;” notably, we presume, with Mr. Conway himself. 
But Paine could come to this opinion only by the subversion of 
the opinion that he held a century ago. It is peculiarly the in- 
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organic world, the astronomic universe, that is Paine’s argument 
for God. He quotes with admiration Addison’s magnificent ren- 
dering of the Nineteenth Psalm, which lighted up the face of 
Addison for Thackeray “with a glory of thanks and prayer.” If 
Paine had been a poet he might have written that. It was an 
exact expression of his thought. When he said “ God is good,” 
he was indulging in no subterfuge. He meant the God whose 
“moral goodness and beneficence” are manifested in creation. 
“The wrong which pained his soul below ” and which he “ dared 
not throne above ” was not the indifference of inorganic nature to 
the happiness of individuals, but the cruelty of the most highly 
organized of God’s creatures to each other. 

As for Paine’s negative assault upon the Bible as a written 
revelation, in its general terms its force is conceded by all the 
higher criticism of our time. In its particulars we have only to 
compare him with the most prominent of his contemporary critics, 
Watson, Wakefield, Priestley, Winchester, — all liberal Christians, 
— to see that often he was nearer to the truth than they. His poor 
equipment in languages and history often laid him open to their 
thrusts. But his vulnerability was in his extremities; theirs in 
the vital parts. He succeeded well in showing that the Bible is 
no infallible revelation ; but not so well in showing that it is not 
the record of such a revelation disfigured by the devices of igno- 
rant and foolish men. This was the position of his more liberal 
opponents. The more orthodox questioned whether such a posi- 
tion was not equally fatal to a supernatural revelation with “ The 
Age of Reason.” It would now appear that they did not question 
unwisely concerning these things. 

As to Paine’s special judgments on the contents of the Bible, 
many of them were monstrous and absurd, as where he says of 
Isaiah that “a school-boy could scarcely be excused for writing 
such stuff.” There are many things as bad as this, and still the 
worst is what he does not say. He had no appreciation of the 
moral and spiritual beauty of the Psalms and the Prophets, and the 
New Testament. Paul’s “ greatest thing in the world” made no 
appeal to him. While he has only praise for Jesus as “a virtuous 
and lovable man,” preaching a morality “not exceeded by any 
preached by other men at any time,” he is perfectly satisfied with 
this and similar general assertions, and never draws out a syllable 
of the teachings of Jesus. This is Paine’s great injustice and de- 
fect. It was as if some one had paraded his ribald songs and 
miserable excesses, and said nothing of his “ Common Sense,” his 
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“Crisis,” and “The Rights of Man.” His treatment of the 
Prophets was remarkable for the judicial blindness that it showed. 
He confounded an accident of their function, the poetic form of 
their writings, with the essence of their work. Asa trip-hammer to 
a tack-hammer for the demolition of their miraculous prevision, is 
Kuenen’s work to Paine’s ; but this demolition only makes their 
moral dignity stand out in clearer light. This also must be said, 
that Paine had no perception of those mythopeic processes by 
which miraculous and extravagant stories are gradually developed 
and widely accepted with the intervention of but little pious fraud. 
For Paine, lying and cheating were the only explanation, except 
as dreams were sometimes taken for the truth. Much that the 
Bible is not, he saw with lidless eyes, but little that it is; and both 
for what it is not and what it is, we have to-day a thousand times 
his learning and his vision easily at our command. That in him 
which was most germinal of things which in our time are full of 
power and use, was his feeling, and persistent statement, of the 
religiousness of science, of its essential piety, and of the fact that 
science is theology in the making. With many sad defects of 
taste and education, and with some of character as well, Thomas 
Paine “ was ever a fighter ” for what he honestly conceived to be 
the good and the true; he was one of the most humane of men, 
not only in his theories but in his daily life. Mr. Conway has 
done well to try to rescue him from the misrepresentations of the 
ignorant and malicious, and to demand for him the liberal admira- 
tion and affection of all honest and progressive men. 


Joun W. CHADWICK. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
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SOCIAL BETTERMENT. 


THERE are many cheering signs that the discussion of Social- 
ism, which is so marked a feature of the present intellectual and 
moral situation of civilized mankind, is reaching a more philoso- 
phic and constructive stage. While socialism has been compara- 
tively an old story in France and Germany, a warm interest in it 
on the part of Englishmen and Americans is of comparatively 
recent date. More especially here in the United States (and I 
write with special reference to the whole matter as it takes shape 
in this country), socialism has been running in some ways the 
course of a “fad.” America has the distinction of having pro- 
duced the socialistic romance of modern times which has been 
the most widely read; it has been talked about by millions of 
people in the Old World as in the New. Mr. Edward Bellamy, 
whose reputation previous to the writing of “ Looking Backward” 
was founded entirely upon stories of odd characters and eccentric 
situations, has, indeed, become an extreme convert to his own 
romance. At one time there were not lacking, likewise, so-called 
students of sociology who were convinced by the sale of a third 
of a million copies of “ Looking Backward” in this country, that 
there were at least a million, if not two million, thorough-going 
socialists in the United States, — all of whom might be considered 
ready to inaugurate “ nationalism” at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Such naive methods of taking the intellectual census of a 
civilized people were sufficiently amusing at the time, and only 
the process of a few months has been needed to convince even the 
takers that they were over-hasty in substituting a simple process 
of multiplication for a house-to-house canvass. Very slight con- 
sideration should show any one at all acquainted with American 
life, that the enormous sale of “ Looking Backward” indicated 
the existence of a million or two of convinced socialists no more 
than the much larger sale of “ Robert Elsmere” indicated that 
countless Americans were ready to join a new sect in Christianity, 
holding the beliefs of the author. “ Looking Backward” was 
issued at a time when public attention was widely directed toward 
social questions ; it became the “ book of the hour,” and a people 
numbering sixty millions, great readers of the newspapers and 
patrons of the bookstands, soon absorbed a large quantity of a 
volume written with fervor and conviction. It has led to the pro- 
duction of a very considerable number of imitations and supple- 
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ments by authors much less talented than Mr. Bellamy, who con- 
sidered that the temporary interest in ‘“ Looking Backward ” was a 
plain invitation to the sentimentalists to come to the front and 
take charge of modern civilization. Of Dean Swift’s two great 
requisites, these writers have certainly had a good deal of “ sweet- 
ness,” but “light” has been conspicuous for its absence. 

The socialistic novelists and poets, however, have already 
had their day, having plainly shown their incompetency to do 
more than excite interest in social problems. Careful thinkers 
and students who, unlike Mr. Bellamy and his disciples, have been 
studying for years the phenomena of the economic and social life 
of modern man are now receiving from the general public the 
consideration which they deserve. Men who have a right to be 
called philosophic and scientific observers in sociology are coming 
to the front, and the sentimentalists are, gradually but surely, 
being relegated to the rear. 

It is the almost invariable tendency of sentimental social reform 
in this country to identify itself in its second stage with a political 
party. Almost as invariably, every such reform at once loses 
more ground, in the eyes of the judicious. Generally failing to 
find any particular encouragement from either of the two leading 
parties which possess the field of politics, it has recourse to some 
third or fourth party. Such a party, in this country, is in recent 
years quite sure to be a collection of “cranks” of numerous 
varieties, who, failing to convert each for himself any considerable 
number of Americans endowed with ordinary common sense, agree 
to “pool their issues” and enter the political arena as a “ Farm- 
ers’ Alliance,” a “ People’s Party,” or with some other such vague 
and ineffective designation. Of the Farmers’ Alliance, with its 
absurd notions of currency and finance, it may be sufficient to say 
here that no political party in America has ever yet succeeded 
which frankly avowed itself the representative of a class; the 
working farmers of this country have been, and are now, too sen- 
sible to think of arraying themselves as a body against the remain- 
der of the community. In a country, too, where every man votes, 
and laudation of “ the people” is the conventional staple of poli- 
tics, no designation could be more tame or uninspiring than “ The 
People’s Party.” 

Leaving to one side, as out of the main current of intellectual 
tendency in American life, the vagaries of the so-called “ Nation- 
alists” and their allies, we may profitably consider here, but 
necessarily with much inadequacy, the probabilities of the social 
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betterment which one might call “ rational socialism,’ — a social- 
ism based upon the study of the facts of the existing order and 
quite in harmony with what one might style “ the higher individu- 
alism.” No conviction is probably more central in the minds of 
thoughtful observers of existing civilization than the conviction of 
the persistent need of social reform. The marvelous and speedy 
development of material civilization has brought with it intellec- 
tual and moral problems that deserve not only instant but pro- 
longed attention. One of the first cautions to be observed in the 
discussion of these problems is the necessity of discriminating be- 
tween them. The old precept, “ Divide and conquer,” is nowhere 
more applicable than in the social field. We should perceive 
with clearness, and act consistently upon the view, that the so- 
called “social problem ” is a vague and extremely comprehensive 
phrase, covering a multitude of matters, more or less related sim- 
ply because they are all matters of interest to man. The “social 
problem” is coextensive with modern progress and civilization ; 
the whole life of civilized mankind might be brought under such 
a heading. Social problems are not one, but very many; while it 
is impossible to consider any one of them without some reference 
to others, confusion of thought and a large absence of intellectual 
or practical results must ensue from ambitious discussions of “ the 
social problem” as if it were a matter within the ability of any 
human brain to handle effectively. If we note only the most im- 
portant divisions of this immense field, there is “ the labor ques- 
tion,” which for convenience’ sake might well be restricted to the 
proper relations between employers of labor and their employees ; 
this, again, is properly subdivided into the questions of wages, fac- 
tory supervision, liability for accidents, arbitration and concilia- 
tion, and the like. The very important matter of the comfortable 
housing not only of the poor, but of the moderately well-to-do, espe- 
cially in the cities, is another important phase of the so-called 
* social problem” which, obviously, has little connection with the 
direct relations of the manufacturer and his mill hands. 

Then there is the question of the advisable limit to which the 
various political and governing bodies in a free country like ours 
may go in respect to such matters as supplying water and gas in 
cities, and the control or ownership of street railways; this is 
evidently a special problem relating to the functions of the State. 
This class of problems under our American system would be re- 
served for settlement by the various commonwealths, which could 
confer or deny powers desired by cities or towns in respect to the 
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matters just mentioned, and could, in other ways, enlarge their 
functions in the sphere which lies between purely local adminis- 
tration and the field which the national constitution reserves for 
the action of Congress. National questions in the social field are 
the propriety or advisability of a United States governmental tele- 
graph system, and ownership by the nation of the railways, canals, 
and other means of transportation between different parts of the 
country. 

Enough has been said to indicate the uselessness of general 
declamation concerning the “ social problem.” The prime necessity 
at the present hour is a careful, specific, unbiased and thorough 
study of particular problems. It is not advisable here to enter 
into details concerning any of the matters which I have indicated. 
Sufficient be it to say that an unprejudiced consideration of the 
situation in this country leads to some such general conclusion 
as follows : — 

We have already incorporated in our institutions and in actual 
every-day practice, a large amount of what, to Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer and his school, would seem offensive “socialism.” Such a 
socialistic institution is the one in which above all others the 
American takes a just and rational pride,—the system of free 
public education. That a writer of such eminence as Mr. Spencer 
should, in his discussions of socialism and individualism, pay no 
attention whatever to the experience of the greatest republic of 
the world in dealing with public education is not a little astonish- 
ing. The fact offers a striking commentary on the inevitable lim- 
itations of any person, even the best equipped, who would take the 
universe for his province and attempt to declare all its laws, physi- 
eal and social. The public library system of a State like Massa- 
chusetts is another cardinal instance of what would be styled “ so- 
cialism” by the extreme individualists of the day, such as those 
who contribute to“ A Plea for Liberty,” edited by Mr. Thomas 
Mackay. In a hundred other directions, the practice of American 
legislatures has been in the direction of that dreadful “slavery ” 
which Mr. Spencer sees “ coming” upon Anglo-Saxon mankind. 

It can be said with entire confidence that the American legisla- 
tures, and the American people who are the primal source of the 
laws in point, have not made them out of unquestioning adher- 
ence to a rigorous and vigorous theory. Socialism has hardly 
been known in these United States until within a few years, save 
as a matter of bookish interest to students of European history ; 
and nothing has occurred, since socialism has been more warmly 
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discussed here, that indicates any fundamental alteration in the 
temper or the tendency of the American people. They have legis- 
lated for their own actual condition, with no particular reference 
to theories of individualism or socialism. They have been guided 
and governed by the political instincts of the Anglo-Saxon race, a 
race which has shown itself, thus far, in the history of the world 
the most able to establish political freedom on solid and lasting 
foundations. The fathers of the American Republic, in Lowell’s 
words, — 

More devoutly prized 

Than all perfection theorized 

The more imperfect that had roots and grew. 


Their genius for political freedom has always led the American 
people to respect the limits of the practical and the attainable. In 
the future, we have a full right to expect the same quality will be 
displayed in regard to any steps yet to be taken. 

To take an instance, here in Massachusetts : one of the issues of 
the day having a plain tendency toward the extension of the powers 
and functions of local government has been the furnishing of elec- 
tric light by the municipality. When this question, some years 
ago, was first vigorously advocated before the General Court, it 
found a large number of supporters, who could not see why a town 
which furnishes water to all its citizens at certain rates might not, 
so far as general principles were concerned, also furnish electric 
light to them, or, at the very least, manufacture electric light for 
the lighting of its own streets and squares. The power to take 
such a step would seem, on general grounds, to be plainly inherent 
in the local government, under the presumption that powers not 
reserved to the State by the Constitution of the Commonwealth 
inhere in towns and cities. In order that no mistake should be 
made, however, the question was referred to the Supreme Judicial 
Court, which gave its opinion that, under all the circumstances, it 
would be advisable for the Legislature to pass a law to the effect 
that towns and cities might manufacture electric light under cer- 
tain conditions. A law was subsequently passed, embodying a 
number of limitations conducive to wise and gradual action on the 
part of the municipalities. ‘These were required to pass on the 
matter at two successive meetings, for instance, at a considerable 
interval. Under this statute a number of Massachusetts towns 
and cities have taken preliminary action, and several are on the 
point of establishing electric light works. The fact is notable in 
this connection, that in one town (in which all the preliminary 
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steps had been taken under the championship, in particular, of the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, an ardent advocate of 
the scheme) the necessary appropriation to carry out the project 
has been more than once refused by town-meeting, mainly on the 
ground that other expenditures were more pressing ; a course of 
proceedings less doctrinaire could not well be imagined. 

A large number of towns in Massachusetts are greatly inter- 
ested in seeing the practical results to which a trial of the electric 
lighting system by the municipality will lead, in the case of the 
towns and cities which have already taken action looking toward 
such a system. We shall have, erelong, a body of experience on 
this matter deserving most careful study. It is quite probable 
that this experience will be of the most diverse character, and that 
the various circumstances of different towns and cities will vitally 
affect the result in different cases, and therefore the conclusions 
to be drawn from them by these other municipalities which are 
waiting, in more than one sense, for light. Just as the student of 
sociology does well to isolate different phases of his most compre- 
hensive subject, in order to arrive at results of value, so the muni- 
cipality does well to attempt a definite and specific trial of one 
such scheme as electric lighting, and allow time for the conse- 
quences, immediate and remote, to fully appear before taking 
action, favorable or unfavorable, on other schemes which, so far 
as logic goes, are of one piece with the plan already adopted. So 
highly complex and inter-related is the structure of modern society 
that very few persons are at all capable of prophesying the full 
body of effects to result from such a comparatively simple matter 
as the manufacture and supply of electric light by the munici- 
pality. Much less does it need to be said, when we consider the 
confessed weakness, not to say failure, of American democracy in 
dealing with the problem of city government, that other more 
complicated and difficult measures, such as the assumption of 
street railways by the municipality, need to be approached with 
the most thorough understanding of the situation and the utmost 
caution. The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has, therefore, 
rendered a service, by its rejection of the thoroughly untimely 
“ municipal coal-yard ” scheme, as plainly unconstitutional. 

It is obvious to the clear-sighted, as Dr. Schiiffle, among others, 
has insisted, that in our humane concern for the welfare of those 
now in the rear of the industrial progress of civilization we should 
not exaggerate the importance of these persons or classes to total 
civilization. The very fact that they are to-day poor or ignorant, 
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or both, is a sufficient proof that, with all their claims upon the 
consideration of the successful, they are not the persons of most 
importance to the growth of mankind as a whole. The human 
race has always had its quota, and usually more than its desirable 
quota, of the inefficient, the incapable and the intellectually and 
morally deficient. In the few millions of years which, the scien- 
tists kindly tell us, are all that remain to this round earth, it is 
not probable that such persons and classes will be totally abol- 
ished. Poverty, ignorance and inefficiency are relative terms, and 
until human nature, in its infinite variety, has been entirely re- 
made, we must expect infinite variety in the circumstances and 
conditions of individuals. The important thing in modern life is 
that the moral and intellectual leaders of human progress should 
be still allowed, yes, encouraged in every possible way, to continue 
their leadership. Most of all is this needful in democratic coun- 
tries. It is a matter of vital consequence, not only to the poor but 
also to the classes that are now well-to-do and successful in the 
battle of life, that all the resources of human talent should be 
improved to alleviate and brighten our human lot. To this end, 
every plain dictate of Nature — Nature, the most severe and un- 
relenting of aristocrats, who pays little heed to “ petulant schemes ” 
of equality and uniformity to which sentimentalists would post- 
pone “Time’s slow proof ’’ —should be obeyed, out of a simple 
view to the welfare of the whole body of mankind, who are deeply 
concerned that such obedience be ready and complete. 

No phenomenon of the closing years of the nineteenth century 
is more promising for the moral and intellectual future of the race 
than the earnest discussion of socialism, so far as this implies 
deeper interest in methods that have long been followed by some 
of the successful for the upraising of the poor and the ignorant, 
and in new methods logically consistent with these. A sign of the 
prosperity of civilized man,—for only those who are successful 
themselves can be asked to spend much time in improving the lot 
of others, — it is a proof of the gradual humanizing of mankind, 
and a sign of the greater extent to which practical Christianity is 
penetrating the mind of modern life. Conscious and deliberate 
effort by the educated and the prosperous of to-day to improve, 
much more speedily than has ever been before thought possible, 
the lot of every less fortunate and less capable brother is a ten- 
dency sure of continuance and an increase of power. But when, 
carried away by generous emotion or the whirl of self-conceit, any 
go so far as to assure us that improvement in the lot of the “ des- 
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titute classes” is the only thing needful for the salvation of civil- 
ized man, we must very plainly demur. The one thing needful, 
the one thing indispensable, for the very uplifting of the “ desti- 
tute classes” themselves is that the progress of civilization con- 
tinue to be at least as rapid as it has been in times gone by. If 
any considerable improvement in the lot of the poor and ignorant 
is to be made, it must be from a large increase in the speed and 
the vigor of the civilizing process, and this cannot be effected 
unless every road be made plain and smooth before all the indivi- 
dual talent and force of character that modern man possesses. 
If any civilized society should so far lose that sense of proportion 
in which reason essentially consists as to make its chief object 
the alleviation of the poverty of the poor instead of the increase 
of the wealth of the whole community, it would dig a pit into 
which both rich and poor would speedily tumble. 

The method of civilization, long since substantially determined 
by centuries of experience, requires certain intellectual qualities, 
such as the hearty acceptance of the actual facts of man’s condi- 
tion and of human nature itself, and readiness to follow the lead 
of unusual talent or character, which can never be abandoned 
except to the injury of the whole structure of modern life. We 
need not exert ourselves to find apologies for the existence of the 
idle classes of the fashionable world, whose one motive seems to 
be anxious search for some new amusement more expensive than 
the last. They are the classes whose tendency to immorality needs 
the most careful attention of the preacher of the gospel of right- 
eousness. Leaving these butterflies out of view, and fixing our 
thought upon the men who in the world of commerce and finance 
actually lead the industrial development of these United States, — 
the railway captains, the great manufacturers and the prominent 
financiers ; considering, in another direction, the comparatively 
idle persons (such the mill-hand might call them) who write the 
histories, the essays, the biographies,— yes, even the poems and 
novels of the day; considering, too, the men and women who de- 
vote themselves to the fine arts of painting, sculpture and archi- 
tecture ; reviewing in our minds the very large number who sus- 
tain the cause of religion and philanthropy in a thousand different 
ways, giving their time, their money and themselves to humane 
pursuits; considering, once more, the lonely astronomer in his 
observatory, the patient natural scientist in his laboratory and 
every like devotee of pure knowledge; here we see activities and 
tendencies at least as worthy of encouragement and fostering as the 
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comfort of the thousands upon thousands of Nature’s average, or 
less than average, workmanship. No gospel needs to be preached 
in this luxurious age more than the gospel of the “dignity of 
labor” (a phrase unhappily falling into disrepute among hand- 
workers themselves). But there is extreme need, also, that the 
hand should not dream of exalting itself above the head. Modern 
civilization never was due to mere distension of muscle ; it is prima- 
rily the fruit of the intense action, much rather, of the human 
brain, and the great mass of mankind can follow no surer path of 
welfare than that of high respect for the cunning inventor, the great 
manufacturer and the master of commerce or finance, who may 
seem to be working purely for their own good, but whose efforts 
can never benefit themselves without producing, at the same time, 
an immense improvement in the lot of their fellow-men. Probably 
no more ingenious scheme than scientific socialism has ever been 
imagined by the perverse intellect of partial thinkers for arresting 
the progress of civilization, by reducing all men to one level of 
opportunity and reward. Nothing in their scheme is more repel- 
lent to the philosophic thinker than the exaggerated emphasis 
which they place on the material comfort of that part of the hu- 
man race which has virtually confessed failure. The palace of the 
multi-millionaire, whose conscience does not forbid his assailing 
legislators with every argument in his power, may not be a specta- 
cle to afford comfort to the philosophic observer of contempo- 
rary life; but a proposal to strike a dead average for all men be- 
tween the palace and the poorhouse would be much less agreeable. 
The result would probably be millions of homes not far above the 
material, intellectual and moral level of the poorhouse. No more 
complete enemy of sound thought or of secure progress has been 
imagined than the dream of a monotonous uniformity of human 
life which possesses the mind of the thorough-going socialist. 

In certain other respects the socialist deserves little regard 
from. philosophic thinkers. There is no line which he more com- 
monly follows, in America or elsewhere, than that of unmitigated 
denunciation of all who are rich; we must bear in mind that the 
notion of wealth is purely relative in the mind of the speaker. He 
improves upon the motto of Terence so far as to say that nothing 
human is alien to him, except the man of wealth. Now if we con- 
sider that as a simple fact, the vast majority of the rich people of 
this country at least have acquired their wealth by honest and 
legitimate efforts, and that their wealth, in a rough way, corre- 
sponds to the amount of actual capacity which they have shown ; 
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and if we consider, still further, the fact that in acquiring this 
wealth they have contributed greatly, and of necessity, to the wel- 
fare of thousands upon thousands of their fellows, we shall desire 
a socialism of a more rational kind, including within its sym- 
pathies the honest rich as well as the honest poor. The great 
body of the American people are neither rich nor poor. They 
are not exposed to the temptations or disadvantages of extreme 
wealth or extreme poverty. They are, the greater part of them, 
capitalists, to the extent of knowing in some degree what the pos- 
session of private property means. They are, it should never be 
forgotten, all the more largely and highly developed human be- 
ings because of this possession of capital,—for capital, rightly 
interpreted, means power and opportunity. With this great mass 
of people, neither rich nor poor, the solution of every industrial 
and social problem in this country actually rests. They are not 
making a great amount of outcry, and certainly they are not clam- 
oring for the discontinuance of many existing institutions. They 
probably feel quite strong enough discontent with their own lot, 
but their condition happily renders them quite incapable of such 
indiscriminate denunciation of the rich as the socialist usually 
falls into. They are perhaps only too ready to perceive the ad- 
vantages, rather than the disadvantages, of wealth, as compared 
with the modest competence which leaves personal exertion of a 
regular character essential. This great body of people, who have 
no notion, as American citizens possessed of American ambition, 
of leveling things down to their own standard of comfort, but on 
the contrary are determined to level up their own lot to the high- 
est attainable point, are to determine the limits of any kind of so- 
cialism in this country. Just so fast and so far as this great 
body, neither rich nor poor, becomes cultivated and refined by the 
higher education (and it desires nothing more ardently than the 
best educational opportunities), will the material and moral prob- 
lems of advanced civilization gradually receive satisfactory solu- 
tion. No socialism will succeed in commending itself to their 
minds which virtually denounces leadership by the men who have 
shown their capacity ; no religion or philosophy, in fact, will lead 
men to put themselves permanently under the leadership of the 
plainly incompetent in the race of life. 

The fundamental antecedent to any form of rational social bet- 
terment must be the willingness of the individual man to think 
upon the lot of other men with some visible share, at least, of the 
interest which his own lot daily excites. Experience amply shows 
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that a certain degree of material comfort is almost indispensable, 
with the great mass of mankind, for the manifestation of any con- 
siderable degree of such interest in others. When the simple 
effort to obtain bread enough for the day requires all the strength 
and ability of the individual, there is evidently little room for 
altruism to work in, and small opportunity for putting ourselves, 
imaginatively, in the other man’s place. So great is the number, 
however, of the well-to-do, in our own country, as compared with 
the number of the positively indigent, that there never can be too 
much appeal to the comfortable and prosperous classes to interest 
themselves, individually and codperatively, in the welfare of their 
brethren. It may be impossible yet to improve civilization in 
that extreme geometrical proportion which the ardent philanthro- 
pist too often imagines; but we need perpetually to combat the 
native tendency of the prosperous man to be satisfied with him- 
self, considering the comfort of others outside his family as of 
little consequence, so be it that his self is luxuriously appareled, 
royally housed and honored with the obsequience mankind is 
ever too prone to exhibit to wealth. But here we have to deal, 
not with any transient or superficial phenomenon of a passing 
year or generation, but with that “old Adam,” as the theolo- 
gians once delighted to call it, of selfishness and sin, —two words 
which have reasonably been taken as synonymous by many. Yet 
while the preacher denounces “ self” and “sin ” as thus equiva- 
lent, the man of science and even the man of philosophy more 
contentedly recognize that human nature is as it is, and must be 
taken as it is, and that, in all probability, the theologian, the 
philanthropist and the preacher would fail miserably in making it 
over, according to even the highest and brightest ideal in their 
earnest minds. Condescension and superciliousness toward actual 
human nature, groping its way toward something better and 
higher, are out of place. Human nature as the main feature in 
the social situation must be recognized without praise or blame. 
The very multiformity and complexity of human nature forbids — 
let us thank God or Nature for the fact, as we choose to frame 
it — the acceptance of the depressing, discouraging and enervat- 
ing pictures of the future which are all that socialism has thus 
far presented. 

The scientific temper, both as respects calmness in observation 
and sobriety in expectation, is one of the factors on which we may 
safely rely for the rationalization of socialism and individualism 
alike. The cool and deliberate spirit which, first of all, inquires 
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carefully into the facts of the situation, whether in the world of 
physics or the world of human nature, and then infers the lines 
on which movement is likely to take place, in conformity with the 
past evolution, is very remote from the temper of the ordinary so- 
cialist. He almost invariably gives a most one-sided, and, in fact, 
unjust picture of existing industrial civilization, contemplating 
with a jaundiced eye the unpromising phenomena of the present, 
and neglecting to inquire, first and foremost, to what actual cur- 
rent of social tendency we must intrust ourselves in order to at- 
tain, not at once but gradually, such an ideal as he has in mind, 
if it is practicable. The man of scientific temper will take a more 
cheerful view of the existing situation, as he compares it with the 
past, and, at the same time, will have a more moderate conception 
of the possibilities of progress in the immediate future, the only 
future concerning which he cares to occupy himself much. In 
another direction, however, he offers a much more cheerful pros- 
pect of prebable achievement in the near future than does the 
thorough socialist. It is curious, indeed, in the midst of a century 
of discovery and invention that the socialist should put so en- 
tirely to one side the possibilities of social improvement which we 
may rationally expect from the progress of applied science and 
new inventions. The socialist is strangely biased by his propen- 
sity to rely upon legislation as an instrument of progress. Surely, 
one need consider but briefly the history of the last hundred 
years, to see how small a part legislation, as such, has played in 
the tremendous development of modern society, by the side of 
science, invention and discovery. The merest allusion to the 
great steps in this amazing scientific and industrial development 
will here suffice. As in the past, so in the future, in all proba- 
bility, we may trust ourselves for much of our salvation to an ad- 
vance in man’s mastery over the powers of nature, — such a mas- 
tery as this last century has wonderfully demonstrated. The first 
step in such mastery has ever been a submission of the mind to 
the facts of a universe of law and order. The most striking phe- 
nomenon in the socialistic agitation of our time is, on the con- 
trary, the obstinate endeavor to impose on our complicated society, 
—the result of tens of thousands of years of evolution — an ideal 
scheme, not yet even thought out with tolerable theoretical con- 
sistency, and never yet presented in such a practical form as to 
assure careful thinkers that it would keep in running order for a 
year, in any civilized nation. Here in the United States, to speak 
again from an American standpoint, we suffer far more from con- 
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stant over-legislation than from any lack of guidance by Legisla- 
ture or Congress of the natural development of civilization. I 
would not copy the prominent fault of the socialist, whose pro- 
phetic strain is not that to which old Experience hath attained, 
but one may feel safe in anticipating that however the pace may 
be accelerated, the future development of civilization will be on 
the same lines which it has followed in the last hundred years. 

It is advisable for those who do not accept socialism as a 
scheme capable of working in logical completeness to mark their 
own position by some other word than “ socialism,” even if quali- 
fied by such adjectives as “ practicable” or “ rational” or even 
“Christian.” Individualism represents an extreme view of the . 
relation of the man to the State; socialism represents another ex- 
treme view. For the sake of clearness of thought and expression, 
it is desirable that the term “ socialism” be dropped by those who 
accept neither of these extremes, but believe in steady ameliora- 
tion, continuous betterment or persistent reform in social matters, 
as one may choose to phrase it. Every species of socialism thinks 
to find in an enormous extension of the functions of the State a 
substitute for charity and individual initiative, — a substitute with 
such wonder-working power that poverty, and the moral evils 
which poverty brings, would disappear inevitably. A more sober 
view recognizes the weakness and imperfection of human nature. 
In all probability, charity, especially if organized in a business- 
like and scientific manner, will for a time indefinitely long have a 
part to play under civilization, without respect to the industrial 
and political changes which may come to pass. Until intemper- 
ance, for instance, involving, as it does, the annual expenditure of 
nearly a thousand of millions of dollars a year in this country, — 
a sum which, it has been estimated, would procure a life-insurance 
policy of ten thousand dollars for every head of a family in the 
United States, — becomes a thing of the past, charity, however 
organized, is likely to retain a necessary office. 

Until the civil service of the American city, State and Nation 
is placed upon a thoroughly sound business basis, utterly divorced 
from politics and the inevitable corruption of politics, proposals 
to extend its functions over new industrial fields will have a 
plainly unpractical complexion. Social reformers of every kind 
should first seek to divorcee service under the State from connec- 
tion with a political party. Especially is this kind of reform 
needful in the government of the American city, at present the 


plague-spot in our civilization. The new powers which it is 
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often suggested should be put into the hands of city governments 
involve the control and expenditure of enormous sums of money. 
Until we have so far reformed our city governments in theory and 
practice that we can trust them to do honestly the work which 
they now have authority to do, it is foolish to talk of opening to 
them fresh opportunities for incapacity and plunder. The argu- 
ment sometimes used, that the effect of adding new responsibilities 
to city councils here in America would be to sober them, and also 
to make the people at once much more careful about the choice of 
their city government, is obviously theoretical. This kind of talk 
Tammany Hall would doubtless approve; but it can hardly be 

expected to commend itself to hard-headed tax-payers. In every 
' direction, whether in city or State or Nation, the enlargement of 
the functions already discharged is plainly a question not of abso- 
lute right, but of practical proportion, a matter of more or less 
need, — not a matter of absolute wisdom or folly, or of pure right 
or wrong.- A point is reached, sooner or later, in any of these 
directions, where individual ownership or control of a certain 
business, more or less affecting the public interest, is plainly supe- 
rior to ownership or control by the city, State or Nation, with 
its inevitable disadvantages. Long before this point is reached, 
there are many cases in which it is matter for argument whether 
the State or the individual is capable of working with the more 
efficiency and satisfaction to the public. In these cases the prac- 
tical American instinct decides that the State should make out a 
strong case before disturbing individual control, whatever its evils, 
for these may be capable of regulation. 

In numerous instances what we have to consider is not the spe- 
cific ability of the State to do a certain thing by itself, —to man- 
age the telegraphs of the country efficiently, for instance; the 
point is whether, with its already large load of responsibilities and 
duties, the State may advisably go on to assume other functions. 
The United States government, for example, discharges with tol- 
erable efficiency the important business of carrying the mails. 
While the system is by no means perfect, or deserving of the 
adulation which it receives from the undiscriminating, it is plainly, 
on the whole, an advantage to the entire country that the mails 
should be under control of the general government, especially as 
they are, in fact, carried by railways and stages owned by individ- 
uals. At the same time, the palpable deficiencies of the govern- 
ment mail system are largely supplied, at the present day, by the 
telegraph system under the control of individuals. The case is 
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not sufficiently made out for government ownership of the tele- 
graph system, also, if we show that the government could send 
messages at least as cheaply as they are sent at present, without 
incurring a deficit. The further question must be considered 
whether the service rendered at any price by the government 
would be as prompt and efficient as that now supplied by the 
great corporation which owns most of the telegraph lines in the 
country. If the government both carried letters and sent dis- 
patches, having a monopoly of the entire field, there would be no 
such easy corrective, as at present, of governmental shortcomings. 
In general, it is altogether probable that regulation by govern- 
mental authority of telegraph companies, railway companies, 
trusts and every other variety of business corporations is much 
to be preferred to governmental ownership. It will be ample 
time to consider thoroughly the question of ownership when the 
policy of control has been proved to be insufficient; this point, 
evidently, has not yet been reached in our country. 

A direction in which a great and far-reaching change, first in 
public opinion and then in positive law, is to be anticipated is in 
respect to the rights of property and systems of taxation. One 
need have no tincture of scientific socialism to recognize the ob- 
vious fact that it is society which secures property rights as they 
exist. It is obviously within the just powers of society to modify 
these rights, in the interests of society in general. Not only do 
we need new and more moral conceptions of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the rich, who are now wealthy in such numbers 
and to such a degree as the world has never known before ; but 
we need also to consider very carefully the advantages and disad- 
vantages to the public of great fortunes. Simply to prevent enor- 
mous corruption and bribery of private voters and of legislators, 
a democratic country like ours would be justified in taking vigor- 
ous measures, so far as they are found feasible, to shorten the 
term of immense fortunes. Such a step, for instance, as the ap- 
propriation to the State, on the death of a man of millions, of a 
considerable fraction of his property for public uses, would be 
entirely defensible from the point of view of the statesman and 
the philanthropist alike. The right of property is most illogically 
extended when it is supposed that a person who has been pro- 
tected by society in the accumulation of ‘fifty millions of dollars 
in the course of a lifetime must also be endowed with power to 
continue the ownership of this fortune in the hands of one or two 
heirs. The prospect is that, whatever dangers to the political 
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soundness of a democratic state were involved in this immense ac- 
cumulation will be increased if it is held together, for generations, 
in the hands of a single family. It is a bloated individualism, in- 
deed, which would defend the right of an individual to threaten 
the political life of a commonwealth in this way; a life-lease of 
his millions is all that any citizen can properly ask of the State. 
If he does not, as Mr. Carnegie recommends, dispose of a great 
part of his property during his lifetime for public or philanthropic 
purposes, a heavy inheritance tax which would somewhat reduce 
the overgrown fortunes going to his legal heirs should tend to 
lighten, if not remove, the burden of taxation on the generality, 
and at the same time work no manner of real hardship to the 
heirs. I fully agree with the students of taxation systems who 
look for large relief from the adoption of plans of inheritance- 
taxes, such as have been adopted with favorable results in Penn- 
sylvania and New York. 

One risks the savor of cant in closing an imperfect discussion 
of social reform by saying that, after all, the difficulty with the 
men and women of to-day, rich or poor, is moral rather than eco- 
nomic. More than once of late years it has been said, with the 
greatest reason, that if men and women were morally fit for social- 
ism, — morally good enough to give the scheme a fair chance to 
work, — there would be no need of setting up the socialistic State, 
because every advantage which it promises would have been al- 
ready secured through the moral elevation of the men and women 
who would make up that State. This assertion is quite unanswer- 
able as a calculation of the probabilities, moral and economic. 
We cannot be at all sure that any socialistic scheme ever yet out- 
lined would work in practice; but socialists, in admitting this, 
declare the necessity for a long preliminary period ; this must be 
largely given to a preparation of the heart and conscience. Alto- 
gether probable is it that such a preparation would anticipate the 
benefits of the fanciful industrial and political scheme. 

Once more, too, despite the superficial enthusiasm for equality in 
comfort and in possessions among citizens of the socialistic State, 
we must note that socialism, beside laying little emphasis upon 
morality, almost entirely dismisses from its calculations the reli- 
gious sentiment. - Nearly invariably in the literature of socialism 
the emphasis of its advocates is upon the material side of life, and, 
among the various means for reaching the ideal, upon legislation 
rather than upon moral advancement. Now they have a very 
inadequate view of the desires of human nature who suppose that 
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any social ideal realizable here upon earth can take the place of 
religion, or remove the grounds of human hope entirely from the 
hereafter and the elsewhere to a near future upon this round 
world. The absence of religion from socialism is not sufficiently 
explained by the opposition of the Christian Church, naturally a 
very conservative power, to extreme projects of social reform. 
However much the Christian Church has erred in the past through 
the extreme conservatism of the religious sentiment and other 
causes, it has been profoundly a social rather than individualist 
force in human society. Undoubtedly the ideal of the Christian 
Church has already been greatly modified, and every trace of the 
ascetic ideal of the church of the Middle Ages has well-nigh dis- 
appeared. Altogether undesirable is the monastic ideal of life in 
the eyes of the nineteenth-century man. On the other hand, the 
ideal of socialism must appear, even to men engrossed in the fur- 
thering of a civilization largely material and tending strongly 
toward the comfort of the flesh and luxury in external surround- 
ings, too materialistic. There are deeper wants in human nature 
than those of which socialism makes so much account, as if they 
were the only thing. There are spiritual appetites and hunger- 
ings which socialism scarcely notices. With all its faults and 
follies on its head, the Christian Church is more true to the undy- 
ing aspirations of the human soul than the socialistic scheme. 
Any system must come to naught, however prosperous its present 
hour, which practically neglects the relations of man to God. So- 
cialism to-day is unhappily destitute of religious enthusiasm, and 
its apostles show little of deep conviction that they must rise “ to 
do the task He set to each who shapes us to his ends and not our 
own.” The lack of religious enthusiasm, more perhaps than any 
other failing, indicates for the socialistic scheme inevitable defeat. 
No such accusation lies against those who are profoundly con- 
vinced that the words “kingdom of God” still express a com- 
manding truth, and that in persistent reform of human society, in 
constant progress toward such an ideal, purified by wider know- 
ledge and deeper insight, stand the hope and the salvation of the 
human heart, never, indeed, to be satisfied by complete attain- 
ment, since full satisfaction of its craving is obviously impossible. 

A middle course between so-called extremes is not always the 
wisest, even if it is possible always to find it. Yet there is great 
force in the declaration that “Socialism is individualism run 
mad.” As I take it, this saying implies that a scheme is irra- 
tional which exalts, as the main matter, the material comfort of 
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every individual. It is very plain that human society has, thus 
far, not progressed in such a fashion. Whoever is responsible for 
the fact,— God, or Nature, or mankind, —the advance of our 
race in knowledge, art, wisdom and righteousness has been, on the 
contrary, the main and transcendent matter. Thousands of indi- 
viduals may suffer and even perish in the tremendous struggle for 
existence, following the unseen but imperative leading of the 
power that makes for righteousness, — we can only say, “ So it has 
been, and so it must be.” There is a Calvinism of natural science 
which we may not decline to receive. Let us temper the sever- 
ities and cruelties of our human lot with all the charity and kind- 
ness that we can muster; we may not well deny these. Yet not 
man but God declares the lines on which humanity must advance. 
“A god it is who fixed the goal;” a god it is who decrees the 
way. The one right and reasonable attitude of man is to bend 
his mind in patient study of the facts and laws of a God-or- 
dained universe, seeking to derive strength and mastery by sub- 
mission to the forces of nature and of the human spirit, very sure 
that social betterment lies in the difficult line of obedience and 
righteousness, not in the flowery paths of the assertion, comfort 
and indulgence of the lower self. A prophet may yet arise who 
shall preach socialism with religious fervor and devotion, in the 
name of the Most High God of the actual universe. Thus far 
it is evident that moral earnestness and depth of self-sacrificing 
devotion to the cause of our race, self-forgetting enthusiasm for 
humanity, the prophetic forces and powers of the time, are not 
proclaiming socialism as our salvation, but the strenuous and diffi- 
cult labor of unremitting social reform. In this labor each gen- 
eration must take its allotted part,—a part which men deceive 
themselves if they dream it to be the whole. No generation, 
present or to come, can rationally think for a moment that the 
task is over and the duty done. 


Nicwouas P. GiiMan. 
West NewrTon, Mass. 
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THE ROLE OF THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS IN 
MODERN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


THE history of religions is a modern science. Like all new- 
comers it is obliged to make its way in the world, where no one 
willingly yields his place; to introduce and present itself in the 
venerable society of classic disciplines, and to justify, in some sort, 
its claim to rank by their side. It would not be impossible, in- 
deed, to establish for it some ancestors. Without going back so 
far as the third century of our era, where we might plead the great 
curiosity of Greco-Roman society concerning Oriental, religions 
and the mysterious doctrines of Egypt or India, it will be sufficient 
to recall the fact that since the Renaissance men of letters have 
always shown a lively interest in the gods of Olympus, and that, 
with the eighteenth century, savants and adventurous or philosophic 
minds began to extend their vision beyond the religions of the 
classic world. In 1617 Selden published his remarkable treatise 
on the Syrian gods, “ De Diis Syris.” In 1646, in a curious and 
rather fanciful work entitled “ Phaleg seu de dispersione gentium 
et terrarum divisione facta in edificatione turris Babel,” Bochart 
attempted to show the primitive unity of the different mythologies 
of pagan antiquity, in which he recognized many altered remi- 
niscences of the history of Noah. In 1660 an Englishman, A. 
Ross, brought out the first very imperfect history of religions, 
* The Religions of the World.” We must not forget the “ His 
toire critique des dogmes et des cultes depuis Adam jusqu’ a Jéeus 
Christ,” by Jurieu (1704), the celebrated Protestant opponent of 
Bossuet. 

Toward the end of the eighteenth century, the general fermen- 
tation of ideas produced a great abundance of essays in religious 
history, full of views that were new and bold, and for the most part 
premature indeed, as they dealt with questions insufficiently studied, 
but generally suggestive. The president De Brosses in his “ Dis- 
sertation sur les dieux fetiches” (1777), made the first serious 
study of the religions of the non-civilized races. Count de Gé- 
belin, in France, in his “ Monde Primitif (9 vols. 1773 to 1784), 
and Herder, in Germany, in his “ Ideen zur Philosophie der Ges- 
chichte,” with much greater philosophic power and literary charm, 
opened vast horizons of knowledge, which the study of the ancient 
documents of religion furnished to philology and the philosophy 
of history. The French translation of the Zend-Avesta by Anque- 
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til-Duperron, was the beginning of the series of publications of 
Oriental texts which are the indispensable material for the 
history of religions; and the “ Grundriss aller Religionen,” by 
Meiners (1785; second edition, very much enlarged, in 1816), 
was the first of the collective expositions which are necessary to 
the comparative study of religions. 

Thus, the history of religions was born with this century. We 
must not be under any illusion in the matter. With the excep- 
tion of the last few, the men whose names we have just cited were 
precursors rather than representatives of the new science. More- 
over, why should the science be ashamed to date from yesterday ? 
Are there not many other branches which, like itself, have pushed 
forth from the tree of human knowledge in our own day, and 
which are none the less for this reason to be ranked among the 
finest and most vigorous. Very far from desiring to create ances- 
tors for itself, let it rather recognize its youth, and invoke the 
benefit of it, to excuse its mistakes and its inexperience. For al- 
though it was born with this century, it has been especially de- 
veloped as an independent discipline for fifty years only. In the 
first part of the century, under the influence of speculative phi- 
losophy, the “ Philosophy of Religions” literally stifled the “ His- 
tory of Religions.” Men constructed religious history by successive 
logical deductions ; they described its evolution before they had 
made acquaintance with the facts, and when they had demon- 
strated what it ought to be they believed themselves free from the 
labor of discovering what it was in reality. The history of re- 
ligions became truly scientific only when these two factors had 
changed places; when the historic method triumphed over a 
priori speculations even the most profound, and put to the front 
this principle which is so evident to us: we must, first of all, 
discover and state in a serious manner the facts, the realia, of 
religious history, and then only should we attempt to disengage 
its laws. 

In order that the science of religion should develop, three es- 
sential conditions were necessary. In the first place, there had to 
be facts of the religious order to study; in the second place, one 
had to be disposed to study them seriously ; and thirdly, one had 
to know how to study them, — that is to say, one had to apply to 
them a scientific method. Now it is not a long time since these 
conditions began to be realized. Doubtless, with the Reformation 
the history of religions awakened from the long sleep in which 
the Middle Ages had plunged it. In order to justify their claim, 
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that they were reéstablishing primitive Christianity in its purity, 
the reformers felt themselves bound to maké historical researches, 
and the Catholic apologists took the same course in order to 
combat them. But, with some rare exceptions, which we have 
already noted, their researches and those of later theologians bore 
exclusively upon the Christian religion. Outside of Christianity 
and Judaism, its predecessor, there was no religion for them. All 
that remained they ignored, or, if they had a vague knowledge 
of it, they disdained it. Other religions were the work of the 
devil, the pitiable products of the human mind unable to grasp 
truth by itself, and deprived of the benefit of divine revelation. 
They were so many varieties of error, and of what use was it to 
study error ? 

Thus the history of religions was reduced to the scope of eccle- 
siastical history. This field, moreover, was sufficiently vast to 
absorb all the intellectual strength at the disposition of the age. 
We know what magnificent harvests were gathered, and what a 
remarkable school of criticism and history the masters of eccle- 
siastical history have offered to the view of the learned world. 
But for a hundred years now those other religions, hitherto 
ignored or disdained, have been drawing to themselves the atten- 
tion of all cultivated men. Thanks to the progress of philology, 
— above all, oriental philology, — the ancient texts of the sacred 
books have been exhumed; the inscriptions and the symbols of 
the most ancient civilizations have been deciphered; and the 
moral and religious literatures of Asia have been made accessible 
to our Western world. The religions of Persia, Egypt, the Vedic 
Aryans, Assyria and Chaldea have been resuscitated in succes- 
sion by the wand of the Orientalist. At the same time, the great 
religions still professed by hundreds of millions of our fellow- 
men — Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism — have been studied 
more closely, either through new relations established directly with 
the peoples who adhere to them, or through the examination of 
the religious writings which expound their principles. Islam itself 
has let us perceive a part of the diversity which is concealed under 
its external appearance of unity and simplicity. Comparative 
philology, too, tracing the affiliation of languages, has established 
some features of a religious past so remote that documentary his- 
tory had preserved no trace of it. Prehistoric archeology has 
come to its aid, and although we must use with prudence and 
moderation the information it furnishes, it offers us none the less 
a certain number of conclusions sufficiently sure to authorize us 
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to speak of the religious life of our ancestors in the neolithic 
age. In the last hundred years the great extension of missionary 
activity, the increasing taste for scientific exploration, and the 
almost bewildering multiplication of relations between all parts 
of the world, thanks to steam-power, have opened to human cu- 
riosity the rich domain of the non-civilized races ; missionaries, 
travelers and sailors, hardy pioneers of our civilization, are accu- 
mulating veritable treasures of knowledge concerning the child- 
like and primitive religions of savage peoples. Finally, among 
ourselves, under the varnish of our civilization, the most advanced 
and nearly the most highly cultivated of our scientific world, care- 
ful collectors of tales and popular legends, indefatigable hunters 
after folk-lore, are discovering in the beliefs, the manners, the 
customs, and the practices of country people a great number of 
survivals of the religions of another time, which are also the be- 
lated witnesses of a religious past, all the more curious for us 
in that, without being aware of it, we are still living every day 
under its traditional influence. 

How is it possible to limit the history of religions to the sole 
history of Christianity and Judaism, in presence of this over- 
whelming revelation of the infinite variety and universality of 
religion? Such narrowness is more and more difficult to justify, 
for it is equivalent to the veritable mutilation of a science. On 
the other hand, the very abundance of this material, which the 
different parts of the science afford, and the great, not to say the 
predominant place, which all these religious phenomena occupy 
in the history of humanity, render increasingly indefensible the 
indifference or the disdain which superficial freethinkers have 
shown for so long a time in respect to all that touches religion. 
Without regard to any religious interest, the simple desire to be 
a man of culture, and not to be a stranger to any fundamental, 
element in human evolution, demands that we should grant to 
the science of religions the attention which it deserves. There is 
nothing, then, surprising in the fact that the study of religions 
without limitations has already been encountering for some years 
a reception more and more favorable. In proportion as the ma- 
terials of the new science accumulated, curiosity has awakened, 
and the public has become better disposed. Theological narrow- 
ness is, unhappily, still intense in certain quarters, and the bigotry 
of anti-religious sectaries, which is not a whit better, has not yet 
disappeared. But if one can look from a height, and compare 
situations quite remote from each other, in order that this com- 
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parison may allow a serious judgment on the modifications which 
have come to pass in the interval, it is incontestable that the spirit 
of tolerance, of breadth, of universality, has made immense prog- 
ress in the last hundred years. It is no longer possible to restrict 
human history to the revelation through Judaism and Christianity. 
We are no longer allowed to reject with disdain all that does 
not come within the old or the new covenant. In cultivated cir- 
cles we are understanding with growing clearness the necessity of 
studying the history of religions in order to be able to reconstruct 
the history of religion. 

The final stroke that gives the history of religions to-day a 
scientific character is the more and more general application of 
the critical method. We have already said, and all the world 
knows what admirable results this method has brought about in 
ecclesiastical history, and how it has transformed our knowledge 
of the Old and New Testament. History is a science only so far 
as it is the work of historical criticism. To apply the rules of 
this criticism to the documents of every nature which make us 
acquainted with the different religions ; to apply them afterward, 
without partisanship, without the prejudice of the apologist, and 
without the doctrinarianism of the philosopher, to the comparative 
study of religions, — such is the task which is imposed on the his- 
torian of religions as well as upon the specialist who occupies 
himself above all with a single religion or a family of religions, 
and upon minds of a wider scope, who attempt to combine the 
results acquired by others in different parts of the vast field of 
religion. Without doubt, this task is far from being finished ; 
it has hardly begun ; the science of religion is in the making ; it is 
not made. But already it counts a sufficient number of truly 
scientific essays, and of institutions devoted to its service, to have 
the right to demand its place in the great family of sciences, and 
consequently in the programme of public instruction, instead of 
being the simple distraction of the amateur or a mere specialty of 
the enfants perdus of science. 

The history of religions is no longer obliged to supplicate for 
official recognition of its existence. Its titles have been already 
admitted in scientific circles. In the last twenty years great 
progress has been made in the direction which we have been indi- 
cating. The science already counts a respectable number of uni- 
versity chairs, or scientific foundations devoted to its propagation. 
Holland led the way, showing in this direction, as in so many 
others, a noteworthy spirit of initiative. The law concerning su- 
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perior education, which, in 1876, deprived the faculties of theology 
of their confessional character, and imposed upon the churches 
the task of supporting, in these faculties, professors of dogmatic 
theology or of matters especially ecclesiastical, created in each of 
the state universities two new chairs, one for the study of the his- 
tory of the idea of God, the other having for its object the compar- 
ative history of religions outside of Judaism and Christianity. 
In France the great minister to whom we owe the establishment 
of compulsory, gratuitous and secular education in the primary 
schools and the resurrection of superior education, M. Jules 
Ferry, established in 1880 in the Collége de France a chair for 
the history of religions, and six years later one of his most worthy 
successors, M. Goblet, established in the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
at the Sorbonne in Paris, a section of the religious sciences, which 
comprises at the present day no less than eleven courses. These 
include the study of the religions of non-civilized races; the re- 
ligions of the extreme East and America; the religions of India, 
Egypt, the Hebrews and the Western Semites; Islam and the 
religions of Arabia; the religions of Greece and Rome; Christian 
literature, the history of Christian doctrine, ecclesiastical history, 
and, finally, the canon law. In addition, any one who holds an 
important university or scientific title ¢an obtain from this section 
authority to give lectures upon a subject agreed upon in advance, 
but without compensation. In this way, within the last two years, 
despite the secular character of the quasi-faculty of universal 
theology, in which there figure Protestants and Jews, two abbés 
have given instruction, one on the history of Abyssinia, and the 
other upon the Assyro-Babylonian religion. Nowhere else, prob- 
ably, is there so complete a body of instruction in this study as at 
Paris; but all the resources which such a city offers are needed 
to bring together a sufficient number of students and auditors 
ready to follow lectures purely technical, through simple love of 
knowledge, without any possibility of a practical aim in the course. 
The Ecole des Hautes Etudes, indeed, offers no examinations, and 
leads to no career, and the very title of graduate, with a diploma 
which it confers on some few students as a recompense for a nota- 
ble scientific publichtion, has only a purely moral value. Never- 
theless, we must believe that its lessons are not devoid of influ- 
ence, since one of the most distinguished masters of the Catholic 
Institute of Paris, the Abbé de Broglie, has thought it necessary 
to meet them with a course of lectures in the history of religions 
under the patronage of the Roman Church. 
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Holland and France have not been alone in founding courses of 
lectures on the history of religions. Under different designations 
we find them at Brussels, Louvain, Geneva, Lausanne, Zurich, 
Copenhagen, Rome, Naples, Freiburg in Breisgau, and Tiibingen. 
Yet it is strange that the German universities, generally so amply 
equipped, have almost all remained refractory to the official teach- 
ing of the science of religion. 

In England we do not find any professors of the history of 
religions, with this title. But it is none the less one of the coun- 
tries where the new science counts some of its most eminent rep- 
resentatives, above all Professor Max Miiller, whom it would be an 
act of ingratitude not to salute in passing, as the man who by his 
brilliant writings has done more perhaps than any other to arouse 
the attention of the public to the history of religions, and who 
will live in history as an initiator in this order of studies. Mr. 
E. B. Tylor is steadily teaching the history of religion, like Max 
Miiller, although this is not his official function. Two important 
foundations should above all here claim our attention, as they tes- 
tify to the increasing interest which the science of religion in- 
spires: the Hibbert Eectures at Oxford and London, which are 
delivered there by an English or foreign scholar and subsequently 
published, and which since 1878 have constituted one of the finest 
series of lectures in modern times, all devoted to the origin and 
the development of religions; and the Gifford Lectures, instituted 
in the four uniyersity towns of Scotland, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen and St. Andrews, by a princely legacy from Lord Gif- 
ford, in 1885, and intended to promote the study of natural 
theology in the largest sense. It is impossible to estimate too 
highly the penetrating influence which these institutions are exer- 
cising and will exercise in the world of English theology. We 
should mention also the courses at University Hall; the Sunday 
lectures at South Place Chapel, in London, under the charge of 
the Ethical Society, where the different religions have been 
studied in a series of discourses published under the title, “The 
Religious Systems of the World ;” and the courses delivered at 

‘Manchester New College, now at Oxford, by Professor Carpenter. 
We must conclude that in England, as well as on the Continent, 
the teaching of the science of religions has already gained the 
day with enlightened men. 

In the United States of America the readers of “The New 
World” know what progress has been accomplished in these latter 
years. The comparative study of the great Asiatic religions has 
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been conducted in Harvard University for the last twenty-five 
years. For several years courses of lectures have been carried 
on, in the winter season, by the University of Pennsylvania, and 
for two years in the summer at Plymouth, Mass., by the School of 
Applied Ethics. A special chair has been founded at Cornell 
University for the teaching of the history of religions. Else- 
where courses for the study of religions have also been established. 
Finally, the announcement is made of the organization of a com- 
mittee which proposes to establish in America the counterpart of 
the English Hibbert Lectures, in annual courses, intended to dif- 
fuse the results of scientific studies of religions; these lectures 
will be given, successively, in Boston, New York, Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Ithaca, N. Y. 

The general diffusion and the extent of all these recent organi- 
zations intended to give instruction in the history of religions, in 
all the countries which possess an advanced civilization, consti- 
tute one of the most interesting and significant phenomena of our 
modern spiritual evolution, and they show plainly how far the 
need of a scientific study of religion and of all the forms of the 
religious life of the past has developed. ‘The science of religions 
has to-day not merely university chairs and centres of oral propa- 
gation. It has also its periodical publications. In addition to the 
numerous theological reviews which gladly receive essays on the 
history of religions, we may here cite in particular: the “ Revue 
de l’Histoire des Religions,” published in Paris, which numbers 
twenty-five volumes ; the “ Revue des Religions,” established by 
members of the Catholic clergy in France in opposition to the 
preceding periodical; in German, the “ Zeitschrift fiir Missions- 
kunde und Religionswissenschaft,” and a special section in the 
résumé of theological literature published every year, entitled 
“ Theologischer Jahresbericht.” If we were obliged to enumerate 
the reviews which have been established in the last few years to 
extend the study of folk-lore, and of anthropology, moral and phy- 
sical, and which contain innumerable studies of religious beliefs, 
superstitions and practices among the uncivilized races, or the 
peasantry of civilized countries, our article would be transformed 
into a veritable library catalogue. 

What would it be, then, if we should attempt to give a glance at 
the publications of every kind which appear in such great num- 
bers in the field of our studies that the simple enumeration of 
them fills several pages of the bibliography printed every two 
months in small type at the end of each number of the “ Revue 
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de l’Histoire des Religions”? To accomplish our purpose, which 
is to show that the science of religions is to-day a science defini- 
tively constituted and in possession of all its organs, it will be 
sufficient to mark this abundance of new books devoted to it, and 
to mention but a few of the great scientific collections on which 
it has a right to pride itself. Let us name in the first rank the 
admirable series of “Sacred Books of the East,” published at 
Oxford under the direction of Professor Max Miiller, which is 
one of the indispensable working tools of the historian of reli- 
gions, since it furnishes him in a language everywhere under- 
stood, that is, in English, authoritative translations of all the books 
which are or have been the religious nourishment of one half of 
humanity. In French the “ Annales du Musée Guimet” form 
another precious collection in the translations of sacred texts 
which they offer, and in a variety of historic studies. The section 
of religious sciences in the Ecole des Hautes Etudes at Paris 
has likewise begun the publication of a library, but this is, as yet, 
in its first stage. In Dutch we have the very interesting series 
entitled “ De voornaamste godsdiensten ;” in German, the “ Dar- 
stellungen aus dem Gebiete der nichtchristlichen Religions-ge- 
schichte,” a work of scientific popularization, undertaken in as 
liberal a spirit as its Catholic management permits. 

The science of religions has its manuals and its museums. The 
University of Holland has given us these manuals, that by Pro- 
fessor C. P. Tiele translated into French and English, and that by 
Professor Chantepie dé la Saussaye, written in German, and trans- 
lated into English, which was reviewed in the last number of “The 
New World.” The museum was founded at Lyons by a gener- 
ous friend of science, M. Guimet, and removed later to Paris, 
where it occupies a large building; we strongly urge all our 
readers who come to France to visit the noble collections of Orien- 
tal material which it contains. This museum at present is unique 
in its kind.! The religions of India, China, Japan and Egypt 
are largely represented. In proportion as it becomes more com- 
plete it will be more deserving of the title, “The Museum of 
Religions.” Officially, it bears the title, “ Musée Guimet,” after 
its founder, who is also its director. 

The science of religions is young ; we have recognized the fact. 
It is not yet completely constructed ; it is in the making, as we 
have taken no pains to conceal. Nevertheless, the signs of its ex- 


1 M. Réville is apparently unaware of the existence of the Semitic Museum 
recently established at Harvard University. — Ep. 
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istence which we have just briefly enumerated are so many and so 
considerable that no one can longer ignore or disdain them. It 
can no-longer be refused, on a priori grounds, the legitimate place 
which belongs to it in the encyclopedia of the sciences, as if one 
were occupied with a passing fancy for the object of a scientific 
infatuation. Thus the question naturally arises, where and how is 
it fitting to introduce the science of religions into programmes of 
public instruction? As this science has for its object religion, 
that is to say, the most abundant and the most powerful source of 
moral energy, the most intimate and the most effective motive 
force in human education, the question which we raise here is im- 
mediately complicated with one more delicate: What influence 
may the teacher of the science of religion exercise on education, 
and how must we arrange matters so as to make this influence as 
salutary and as general as possible ? 

Down to the present time the science of religion has hardly 
penetrated into superior education, except in a few universities, in 
some schools for advanced studies or in courses ef lectures ad- 
dressed to a very cultivated public. Beyond some attempts made 
by liberal clergymen in Holland, and in a few Swiss schools, we 
believe that it has not yet been introduced anywhere into the pro- 
gramme of secondary instruction, and much less into that of pri- 
mary education. There is no room for surprise here and, to our 
mind, no reason for complaint. So far as concerns primary edu- 
cation, the only education which the great mass of children re- 
ceive, it is very evident that its programme is necessarily limited. 
It is very difficult, if not impossible, to make a place there for 
matters which can be understood only by persons who have already 
had a certain amount of education, and there would be no advan- 
tage in burdening the memory of children with a series of names 
of gods, or of definitions of religions which will not correspond to 
any clear idea in their minds. The same objection, although here 
less weighty, arises concerning the teaching of the history of re- 
ligions in colleges and establishments of secondary education such 
as lycées, gymnasia and “ realschulen.” It is almost the universal 
complaint to-day that young people in secondary schools are over- 
burdened with work ; that they are taught too many things and 
that they learn them poorly. It is not a time for adding new sub- 
jects to programmes already overloaded, — new subjects which, in 
order to have real usefulness, would demand quite full explana- 
tions. Moreover, in all the schools of this sort which are estab- 
lished by the State, or in those private secondary schools which 
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have not a confessional character and which contain, consequently, 
pupils belonging to several cults, it would be almost impossible to 
render the teaching of the history of religions obligatory without 
the risk of wounding the religious convictions of some families. 

The true place for the science of religions is the university, in su- 
perior education, not only because one may here labor on its devel- 
opment and distinguish profitably what is assured in its utterances 
from what is still hypothetical, but for the further reason that here 
only has one auditors capable of understanding the whole scope of 
the lessons given. In secondary and primary education, it is not 
so important to diffuse information relative to the religions of 
other countries or of the past ; the important thing is to substitute 
for the old sectarian, narrow and unjust spirit in respect to all 
religions beside that of the teacher and his pupils a spirit more 
broad, generous and comprehensive, which will permit young peo- 
ple to learn to judge religions with more fairness, and make them 
care for the basis common to all manifestations of the religious life 
rather than their secondary differences. It is not at all necessary 
to teach children who are the gods of India, or the religious cus- 
toms of the Persians; but the master, when he makes them repeat 
their geography or their history, should have some just ideas con- 
cerning the religious and moral life of the peoples whom he is 
passing in review with them. He should be capable of making 
his pupils feel the community of mankind and the permanence of 
morality through all the varieties and dissensions of belief, ritual 
and practice, into a knowledge of which his teaching leads them. 
In a word, it is the master who should be initiated into the science 
of religion, not that he may transmit it as such to his pupils, but 
that they may profit by the spiritual emancipation and the moral 
elevation which this science will certainly have inspired in him. 
Where shall the master receive this instruction if not in the uni- 
versity, completing his courses in letters, science and general his- 
tory with a course in the history of religions ? 

So much for public instruction. Important in a different way 
is the rdle of the history of religions in the religious and moral 
education of adults. The true masters of the people in this reli- 
gious and moral education, as we must not hesitate to acknow- 
ledge, are the clergy of the different churches. It is to them 
above all that we must teach the science of religion, not indeed 
that they may make savants of all their parishioners, but in order 
that they may profit personally at the outset, and that they may 
then make their hearers and their catechumens profit by all the 
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instruction which the science contains. If I believe it necessary 
for the future teachers of youth to gain initiation into the history 
of religions, this duty seems to me still more urgent for the future 
religious leaders of adults. It is a curious fact that the greater part 
of the faculties of theology, especially in the country of theology 
par excellence — Germany —have remained thus far absolutely 
strangers to the science of religions, and give it no place in their 
programmes. This is the point to which it seems to me essential 
to draw the attention of all those theologians who are concerned 
for the future of theological science and the spiritual progress of 
Christianity. 

The study of the history of religions is indispensable to theo- 
logy to-day if it would preserve its scientific character. Whatever 
definition one may prefer to give it, theology is always the science 
of God and of religion, that is to say, the bonds that unite God 
and man. If it should remain metaphysical and occupy itself with 
defining dialectically the nature of God and man ; if it should con- 
tinue dogmatic and concern itself with determining the true sense 
of the formulas bequeathed to us by the past ; if it should be, above 
all, historical and critical, and seek chiefly to reconstitute the di- 
verse manifestations of the religious life in the past, — it would 
condemn itself to impotence, so neglecting all the facts of religion 
outside of Christianity and Judaism. What value can we attrib- 
ute to its demonstrations; what will its religious psychology be 
worth ; what will be the scope of its conclusions, if through partisan- 
ship it leaves on one side the immense majority of the religious 
phenomena of the past to occupy itself with Christianity and Ju- 
daism only? In vain will it invoke the superiority of the Chris- 
tian religion; from the scientific point of view it will be none 
the less mutilated. Man is incontestably the highest being in the 
animal kingdom; but it is not less certain that the biologist who 
should limit his study to man and despise all other animals as un- 
worthy of study would likewise condemn himself to impotence. ° 

Moreover, this very Christianity and this very Judaism, is it 
possible to study them scientifically without attending to other 
religions, and is it permissible to judge them seriously without 
having terms of comparison carefully under control? Christian- 
ity and Judaism did not rise like mushrooms, without roots in 
the past, and without relation to surrounding society. If there 
is any one thing which Biblical and ecclesiastical history, scientifi- 
cally studied, has solidly established, it is the impossibility of 
understanding Judaism without acquaintance with the other &e- 
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mitic religions, the religions of Assyro-Chaldea, Egypt, Persia, and 
even Greece; it is that the formation and evolution of Christian- 
ity will always remain a mystery if one does not recognize, at 
different epochs, the profound influenee upon it of Alexandrian 
Judaism, of Hellenism, of the Oriental religions diffused through 
the Roman Empire, and, later, of the superstitions of Gaul, Ger- 
many, and the Slavic countries, which the heathen, converted by 
the Church, piously preserved under a Christian disguise. Is it 
possible to comprehend the history and to grasp the great historic 
problem of the past, present and future conflicts of Christian and 
Mohammedan peoples if one has not penetrated into the genius 
of Islam ? 

We might continue thus at length. Judaism and Christianity, 
like all living organisms, have caused and have experienced con- 
stant exchanges with all the intellectual, moral and social agen- 
cies, in the various conditions under which they have developed ; 
we condemn ourselves to a failure to understand them in their liv- 
ing reality, if we study them apart, out of connection with other 
religions. If theology wishes to remain a science, it must conform 
to the exigencies of the scientific method. It must bring to- 
gether, in the beginning, the largest possible number of religious 
phenomena ; it must amass facts of the religious order without 
excluding any through an a@ priori judgment ; it must apply tests 
of exactness ; it must establish the real scope of the facts by sub- 
mitting them to the rules of historical criticism; and it must then 
classify them, compare them, let them illuminate one another. 
Then only may it seek to disengage from this totality of observa- 
tions the laws of the religious life of humanity. If the theolo- 
gians will not consent to this enlargement of the field of obser- 
vation, they will place themselves more and more outside the 
republic of the sciences. 

The history of religion, on its side, can only gain, if it is 
largely cultivated by men who show a lively interest in religion, 
as they propose to devote their life to it, and the greater part of 
whom know the religious sentiment through personal experience. 
In order to comprehend the manifestations of the religious senti- 
ment in the past, it is indispensable that one to-day should be 
capable himself of religious emotion. So, in order to write the 
history of art, it is necessary to have taste and a delicate artistic 
sense. Otherwise, one seizes only the external appearance of the 
religious life of the past; one studies from without the form of 
the temple, but does not penetrate its recesses ; one does not suc- 
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ceed in putting himself in the place of the faithful, who found in 
the beliefs, the rites or the practices which are in question the 
satisfaction of their religious needs. 

But, it will be said, the faculties of theology are not solely con- 
cerned with making scholars; they have, above all, to prepare 
ministers of the gospel. Would it not be an abandonment of the 
Christian cause to extend to all religions the privilege of a study 
hitherto devoted exclusively to Christianity? We do not think 
so. The faculties of theology have for their mission the prepara- 
tion of the future religious leaders, the future inspirers of the 
spiritual life; that is their true and holy task, one much greater 
and finer than the raising by hand of curates of any sect. In 
order to lead men into the religious and moral life, it is well to 
begin by learning much of it one’s self. The authority which the 
minister of religion enjoys is so much the greater as it rests upon 
a serious and profound study of the human soul and the religious 
life. Where will he find the elements of this study, if not in the 
history of religions ? 

The science of religions will teach him the universality of reli- 
gion and its profoundly human character. -It will teach him to 
recognize, under temporary and infinitely varied forms, the per- 
manent needs and aspirations of religion in the human soul. It 
would be absurd to treat as impious the modern believer when he 
celebrates the splendor and magnificence of the immeasurable uni- 
verse unveiled by modern science, with all its laws and its infinite 
energy, rather than limit himself to repeating the beauties of the 
Biblical creation in seven days, or the glorifications of the Divine 
power once uttered with the limited horizon of the Psalmists or 
the author of the Book of Job. In the same way it would be 
irrational to pretend that it is better to found religion on the reli- 
gious history of the Jewish people alone rather than upon the 
history of entire humanity. The science of religion not only fur- 
nishes the ensemble of facts upon which the theologian is to con- 
struct the scientific conception of religion ; beyond this it provides 
for the minister of the church the most solid foundation for estab- 
lishing the moral and social necessity of religion in the very heart 
of humanity. 

It teaches him to disengage the essential characteristics, the 
general elements of all religion, those which, in one form or an- 
other, are found everywhere, and which are the most important to 
cultivate in believers. We do not attempt here to give an exposi- 
tion of all the conclusions which the history of religions authorizes 
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in these matters, but it will suffice to indicate some of them, in 
order to show their value from the practical point of view. Does 
not the religious history of entire humanity, from the most savage 
races down to the foremost Christian peoples of modern times, 
prove the universality of the feeling of the powerlessness of man 
when he is left to himself ; of the consciousness of his dependence 
upon a superior and mysterious power whose aid he seeks; of his 
need of pardon, and of his intuition of the life after death? Do 
we not see there the grand picture of the gradual spiritualization 
of belief and practice, and the progressive evolution, slow and 
often traversed by obstacles, of the religious life of humanity ? 
Is there nothing in such lessons, and is their value for contempo- 
rary religious education only a chimera? 

The science of religions is a great teacher of toleration, for the 
same reason as ecclesiastical history, and even more so. When 
one sees to-day how many subjects of controversy are forgotten, 
the solution of which men once believed inseparable from the 
salvation of mankind, and on account of which men excommuni- 
cated, anathematized and exterminated one another, we learn to 
tolerate with more satisfaction the diversities of dogmatic belief, 
or of ecclesiastical practice. How much more, when the general 
history of religion initiates us into other forms of the religious 
life of humanity and teaches us to recognize truths, moral beau- 
ties, and holy and pious dispositions among those even whom 
Christians formerly disdained under the name of “ heathen” ! 
The filial piety of the Confucians, the inexhaustible charity of the 
Buddhists, the assurance of a moral retribution in the future life 
among the Egyptians, — do not these afford us so many subjects 
of edification and, in various respects, so many motives of religious 
inspirations? What an advantage for our modern society it will 
be if the impartial and truly séientifie study of the religions of 
the past should inspire, in the religious leaders of the present, 
respect for all sincere manifestations of the pious soul and recog- 
nition of the legitimacy of every effort to find the true and the 
good ! 

We shall be accused, perhaps, of issuing immediately in reli- 
gious indifferentism. This vast tolerance, this recognition of the 
relative value of all religions are, for many Christians, equivalent 
to desertion of Christianity. “Since all religions appear to you 
good,” they say, “you will no longer profess any!” The old 
leaven of Jewish particularism is still active among us, and the 
notion of the jealous God still stifles, with the greater part of 
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Christians of the more ecclesiastical tendency, the evangelical 
conception of the Heavenly Father, who makes the rain to fall 
upon the evil and upon the good, and is no respecter of per- 
sons. There are many Christians, still, who divide mankind into 
two groups: on one side, a small number of the elect, taken 
from Jews and Christians only, and especially from the church 
to which these modern sectaries belong themselves; on the other 
side, the immense majority of men who have passed over the 
earth, the innumerable millions of human beings who have lived 
in darkness and error, far from the revelation in a little corner of 
Palestine, and who are eternally lost. If this is Christianity, if 
this is the religion of Jesus, then the science of religions is indeed 
the radical condemnation of this monstrous conception. 

But if Christianity is the salvation of humanity, its regenera- 
tion through a new ideal of justice, purity and love, through 
a new effusion of moral energy and hope, then, wherever in the 
history of mankind we encounter an affirmation of the same jus- 
tice, a similar need of purity, a like intuition of the solidarity 
of man, a kindred recognition of the supreme beauty of love 
and spiritual communion, a like effort toward moral regenera- 
tion, a similar prayer for propitiation or pardon, a like outpouring 
of confidence in God, a similar submission to the Divine will, 
and an equal hope in his goodness, — we can and we ought, as 
Christians, to feel ourselves in communion with the men who have 
confessed these sentiments, and should recognize in them our 
brothers, more or less developed, more or less instructed, but be- 
longing in all their diverse degrees to the same ideal and invis- 
ible community of children of the Heavenly Father. This is not 
denying Christianity or betraying the gospel; it is affirming the 
universality of Christian truth, or, to speak more exactly, the fun- 
damental identity of this religion of humanity of which the gospel 
of Christ is for us the highest expression. 

Religious universalism, and I should add in this connection, 
Christian universalism,—this is what the science of religion 
teaches modern society. Very far from seeing in this teaching a 
danger for theologians or for the church, I see there, on the con- 
trary, a great power on the side of the religious sentiment of mod- 
ern times, and a true revelation for religious thought. From the 
point of view of Christian theism, the science of religion teaches 
us that everywhere, and at all times, the call of God has been 
addressed to man, and that everywhere man has responded ac- 
cording to his degree of civilization and his differing aptitudes. 
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From all religions there is thus disengaged a sort of substratum 
which constitutes the religion which is broadly and universally 
human, a true Catholicism which, more faithful to its grand ideal 
than its homonym of Rome, embraces in one immense communion 
all religious souls of the past and the present, and which, from 
the centre of all the ephemeral forms of the religious life in 
history, affirms itself as the eternal and permanent religion of 
humanity, of which one may say in truth, that God is there “all 
in all.” 

These, then, are some cf the principal lessons which the science 
of religion has for the theologians and the churches. They are 
in harmony with the teachings of the philosophy of history and 
evolution, and they certainly have the future on their side. For 
this reason we claim for the science of religion a recognized place 
in superior education: first, for the instruction of the future 
teachers of our schools, higher and lower, for our future philoso- 
phers, historians, and men of letters; then for the theologians, to 
give a new life to their science, upon a basis broader and more 
universally known ; finally, and above all, for the religious educa- 
tors and leaders, for the ministers of the different churches, in 
order that their ideal of religion may be enlightened and purified, 
and that they may have at their disposal a new and abundant 
source of religious edification to meet the wants of modern society. 


JEAN REVILLE. 
Eco.e pes Haures Erupes, Paris. 





A POET OF HIS CENTURY. 


Ir it be true that a twilight of the lyric gods darkens this fin de 
siecle, yet there are not lacking poets who, unafraid of their en- 
vironment, chant bravely amid the dusk. The clear morning of 
the epic story-tellers, and the high noon of the great dramatists, 
are past. Literature has lost its unconscious youth, its satisfac- 
tion in dreams and myths. Poetry can no longer dwell apart in 
her little upper room, seeing the world only in the reflections of 
an enchanted mirror. For as soon as she looked out of that win- 
dow which is called science, the magic glass cracked and flew into 
fragments. 

We who believe that our lady the Muse is to live so long as 
people need a few ideal comforts in this world of prose and toil, 
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understand very well that she must do something to save herself 
if she would not, floating supine with the stream, arrive at the 
journey’s end “ dead-pale,” to be taken up and commented upon 
by the courteous critic, sure of her beauty, but only piously hopeful 
as to her salvation : — 

Said he, “ She has a lovely face ; 

God in his mercy lend her grace ! ” 

But let us not fear. Poetry has completed her avatar as the 
Lady of Shalott, and, despite certain misbelievers, will accompany 
with her song the march of scientific discovery. She has no 
more than a passing quarrel with modern science, and this slight 
dissension may be examined very briefly. The chart of the uni- 
verse at present before the gaze of Poetry is, compared with the 
cognitions of the classic or the renaissance periods, like the world- 
maps after and before the voyages of Cristoforo Colombo. ’T is 
easy to imagine a poet, at the close of the fifteenth century, com- 
plaining, “ What are we to do now that this prosaic Genoese has 
cleared up the shadowy arcana of the great Dark Sea? This fel- 
low with his discoveries has destroyed a hemisphere of imposing 
and invaluable mysteries. Where be now our mermen and sea- 
monsters, our Earthly Paradise, and before it the whirlpool where 
the ship of Ulysses, having thrice turned upon itself, went down 
in the abyss? In giving a new continent to geography and to 
trade, this Colombo has taken violently from us the vast Unknown, 
the region of poetry.” 

Surely we of to-day, in talking about the wrongs done by science 
to poetry, are quite as unreasonable as this supposititious com- 
plainant who could see nothing but prose ahead. Every century 
—not this nineteenth alone —has its distrustful jin de siecle. 
Therefore, we may reassure ourselves: the present conditions, de- 
plored as fatal to poetry, are merely those of a period of new and 
unassimilated knowledge; poetry stands hushed in attention as it 
perceives, studies, and possesses itself of the fresh material prof- 
fered to it by science. The poets are men who have not lost their 
birthright of wonder; when they are no longer amazed like chil- 
dren, they must learn to marvel as men in presence of infinity. 
The poetic gift has been believed often to include the prophetic ; 
less strangely inspired, perhaps, but not less worthy is the talent 
able to recognize and express, clearly and without hesitation, the 
spirit of its own time. This is the distinction of Mr. George 
Francis Savage-Armstrong, an Irish poet, whose remarkable senti- 
ment and art, which embody high and original thought, will have 
a special interest for the readers of “The New World.” 
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From the outset, Mr. Savage-Armstrong appears to have had 
the good fortune and the good sense to understand the quality and 
the direction of his poetic gift. Examining the various volumes 
of his work, — the early poems (just now revised and reprinted), 
the souvenirs of his own country and of travel, the dramatic books, 
and the latest volume of yrics, * One in the Infinite,” — we find 
the author obedient to his inspiration, and following a natural 
process of development. His mind is, above all, speculative and 
analytic ; he is no egoist, except in so far as his individuality may 
avail to interpret that of others. Nor is there anything skeptical 
or morbid in his views; a man of the world, he has neither fear 
nor shame of his environment, but, instead, the courage to face 
the facts, moral and physical, of his time, finding in them mys- 
tery indeed, but also matter for hope and belief greater than logic 
could supply. We shall not hear from him the monotonous hum 
of ignorant optimism, any more than the angry or weak cry of 
pessimism. Mr. Savage-Armstrong has an acute and serious in- 
tellect, free from ascetic weakness ; his imagination is quick and 
expansive ; his Celtic fluency has been moderated by highly intel- 
ligent study of his art; and his powers are well trained and bal- 
anced. He has much to say to his contemporaries, and his sub- 
jects and his manner are in harmony with the interests and the 
tastes of the present. While Mr. Savage-Armstrong’s voice is the 
voice of Erin, — full of words, and not soon wearied, — it is dom- 
inated by an intellect of that English type of, which Mr. John 
Addington Symonds is an eminent representative. Such scholarly 
and sensitive Britons have a nostalgia for the South; they adore 
Italy and Greece with a passion in which associations of history 
and art are blended with delight in the smiling skies and lavish 
lands of the citron and myrtle. For these accomplished visitors 
the past is, perhaps, the strongest charm of the present, mingling 
with it in an incomparable whole.. In Mr. Savage-Armstrong the 
artistic temperament is ruled, but not narrowed or stiffened, by a 
peculiarly strong moral and religious nature. Let it be emphati- 
cally noted that he is averse to all sectarian fashions and for- 
mulas ; his is the instinctive and reasonable worship of a healthful 
soul and brain. 

It was in the year 1869 that a volume was published in Lon- 
don, entitled, “ Poems, Lyrical and Dramatic,” by George Francis 
Savage-Armstrong. The work of the young author immediately 
made an excellent impression upon English reviewers, who rightly 
found in him great promise. M. Sainte-Beuve, in a letter, gave 
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him enviable praise, calling him “a poet of lively and grave sen- 
sibility, almost austere, and with accents of tenderness. . . . The 
lyric poem, entitled, ‘Sundered Friendship,’ has shaken many 
fibres within me. What thoughts! what shadings! what lines 
that take hold upon one by their naturalness, poetic at the same 
time by their imagery and by the truthpf detail! 


‘The shadow, crossing o’er the gravel-walk 
Will draw thee to thy window.’ ” 


Here, as usual, the great French critic touched the keynote 
of the merits of his subject. Mr. Savage-Armstrong has never 
neglected facts or lost himself in speculation and fantasy. He 
produces fine results by visible realities, applied in illustration of 
spiritual ideas. As a young poet, he appeared mature; some- 
thing less than impassioned, but sincerely affectionate ; already 
concerned with great problems, and this in no overweening tem- 
per, but by natural inclination, and with the seriousness of a man 
who intends to do his best in life. Perhaps this early direction 
of his thought to religious themes may have resulted from the de- 
votion with which he followed in spirit the brother Edmund, whose 
death, at the outset of a very promising literary career, remained 
a constant and inspiring grief to the young poet. Although we 
may not distinguish in the new edition of Mr. Savage-Armstrong’s 
early poems those which have been recently added, we have his 
word for it that these are in harmony with his youthful moods ; 
and therefore we may regard the volume as altogether representa- 
tive. At that time he had not altogether restrained his voice 
from the diffuse lilt, loose in accent, of Irish poetry ; and he was 
not a little in debt to Mr. Swinburne’s amazing riches of metre 
and rhyme. He had, however, a wholesome desire for discipline, 
and the strong young talent was evidently training its forces. It 
is an individual voice that sounds in the poem so much praised 
by Sainte-Beuve, — a voice of a young psalmist in love : — 


Ah, sitting at thy side, I felt that God 
Slept not, nor had forgot us in disdain ! 


Mr. Savage-Armstrong’s intelligent study of rhyme and accent 
is apparent in the remarkable triptych of the three “ False 
Christs,”” where without actual adherence to the canon of the 
chant royal, he has been able to preserve the stiff Byzantine ma- 
jesty of that most exacting verse-form. Had this first volume 
contained no love-song without its philosophy, there would have 
been cause to suspect that the author might be an ascetic spirit . 
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likely to miss the richest sun-ripened side of life’s apple. In the 
poem just cited, however, the reflections were not beyond his 
years ; and in “ The Dance,” the duet of Him and Her, rapturous 
with the cymbals and violins, sways to the waltz-tune of Metra or 
Strauss, until the music breaks sharply off in silence. Evidently 
this young poet had no vocation for a cell in the Thebaid, nor was 
his religion the result of anemia; but he was already concerned 
with the sorrows of existence and its veiled future, — 

The sweet pathetic life close hedged about 

With barriers dark hiding the far Unknown, — 
and he laments for a Lost God, the venerable benign image — 
such as looks down from antique Italian altar-pieces — that his 
childhood knew. 


God lives — but, O Unfathomable, 
What shape or soul or thought is thine ? 


We may recognize in this poem the germ of the patient and 
elaborate meditations in the author’s latest volume and fullest ex- 
pression. To lose conventional forms, yet to preserve and confirm 
faith, appears to be his constant endeavor ; and tuis is apparent in 
the varied lyrics, esthetic, affectionate or bolily imaginative, of 
the book with which he first faced the public. 

His second, dramatic period began with “ Ugone,” which is the 
least successful of Mr. Savage-Armstrong’s works. It is tentative, 
diffuse, nondescript, and rather spasmodic ; although, like all his 
verse, it shows capabilities far beyond the common. An Italian 
tragedy which is neither suited to the theatre, nor characteristic of 
Italy, is at least ill-defined, although many excellent dramas are 
written simply for the study. But in this sub-dramatic, psycho- 
logical work the characters, against a background of Italian 
scenery, assume the color of Italy as viewed by the cultivated 
British tourist. This sort of observer, though full of literary and 
esthetic appreciations, retains prejudices which depict Italians, all 
of one piece, from the Alps to Cape Spartivento, as a curious 
mingling of the Machiavellian craft of the Renaissance despots 
with the manners of the Neapolitan lazzaroni. In point of fact, 
a Maine man and a Cuban are not more unlike than a Lombard 
and a Calabrian ; from racial and historic causes readily under- 
stood, nowhere else are neighboring districts so clearly divided by 
dialect and customs, while united in national sentiment, as in Italy. 
Notwithstanding the errors of form and of localization in “ Ugone,” 
it still has value as a document in the author’s close analysis of 
human nature ; and it contains many beautiful passages. 
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Other volumes of Mr. Savage-Armstrong’s verse, worthy of ex- 
tended notice, must here be passed in very rapid review. Three 
books, “ Stories of Wicklow,” “A Garland from Greece,” and 
** Mephistopheles in Broadcloth,” were of later date than “The 
Tragedy of Israel,” —a group of three dramas requiring fuller 
comment. The narratives of the Irish region of Wicklow have 
much poetic merit, together with a quality that to-day seems a 
trifle old-fashioned. They are, however, picturesque and thought- 
ful verses. Still better is the volume upon themes of Greek 
patriotism, scenery, and legends, with its high intellectuality and 
generous enthusiasms. Mephisto appears in a black and red 
volume, as a satirist of British personages and institutions of the 
year 1888. 

In the Israelitish trilogy, Mr. Savage-Armstrong has classified 
and confirmed his dramatic ideals. ‘The Tragedy of Israel” is 
not, indeed, intended for the stage; it is, instead, a series of por- 
traits of three successive kings, the protagonists, studied under the 
guidance of modern theories of heredity and psychological analysis. 
Strict adherence to the color of the time and place is not a law of 
their design; while the author evokes these ancient spirits, his 
thought is of his own century. The hero of each of the trage- 
dies is always prominent; the other figures are subordinated to 
him, with excellent art, while he stands forth as a type of human 
character. In this subjective and universal treatment of his per- 
sonages lie the relative strength and weakness of Mr. Savage- 
Armstrong’s work. Although it is possible to question the dra- 
matic propriety of some of his methods of humanizing the severe 
images of Hebraic history, he certainly has known how to revive 
them, breathing into them the spirit of to-day, of which, indeed, 
they could have had little prescience ! 

Saul, the great, troubled, royal rebel, is the hero of the first 
book of the trilogy, which opens with a chorus of the people. 
Since Mr. Savage-Armstrong has elsewhere acknowledged his debt 
to Mr. Swinburne, there is no need of criticising the imitative 
rhythm and idiom, conspicuous in the lyric choruses, slighter and 
quite allowable in the blank verse. Rather we may recall the 
just remark of Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman, as to the Hebraic 
tonality of the “ Atalanta” choruses, and recognize the almost 
inevitability of the adoption, in a drama of Jewish history, of 
these modes. “Saul” and its companion tragedies are modeled 
in a free imitation of the Greek drama. With the modern theatre, 
they have nothing to do; their intention is entirely moral and 
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spiritual. Except for some verbal diffuseness and certain in- 
stances of metrical redundance, there is no special reason to find 
fault with the design or execution of these poems. They are 
vigorous, original, highly imaginative; meaning and characteriza- 
tion were the object of the author’s chief attention. Mr. Savage- 
Armstrong’s Saul is a man in advance of his century, aggressive, 
impatient of traditions, a proto-martyr of the malady of thought. 
In reply to the touching hymn of the captives, — 

He is just, he is good, we who judge are but wind : 

With death pain dieth, new life the soul lighteth, 

All ill is but ill to the soul here blind, — 
his searching spirit answers : — 

So think ye? It is well, and sucks the sting 

Out of the flesh. What if ye wake and find 

The soul in deeper darkness, keener pain ? 

What if this painful life the sweetest is 

Of all He yieldeth of His lavish hurt ? 

Or what if, missing happiness in this, 

Ye miss all upportunity of joy 

Time granteth, finding neither hope again 

Nor any flicker of life itself ? 

In each section of the trilogy a king and a prophet are con- 
trasted. Here it is Samuel, who is the representative of estab- 
lished religion, wise but conservative, and opposed to liberty of 
speculation. His rebuke to Saul is fine : — 

Before thou wast, or the Earth, mother of thee, — 
Thou grain of dust in deserts of thick sand, — 
There rose the rebel Satan, prince of the air, 
To pluck Him from his seat. . . . 

.. +» Ye are but fools 
Confusing Pain with Evil, Virtue’s self 
With Ease, and God with Man, and have no tongue 
For naming, and no skill to crown with names 
Seeming antagonisms of mortal thought 
In His that made you reconcilable 
From unbegun to unconcluding Time. 


Yet we must not forget that the deity from whom Saul revolted 
was the jealous God of Israel; and that in this very rebellion is 
implied the longing for the justice and mercy of later revelation. 
Passing rapidly through the pages, we may note the solemn mono- 
logue of Samuel, who prays God to enlighten the king, not to 
leave him 

To judge Thee ill by ill not born of Thee. 


The contrast is beautiful of Saul’s dream and David’s song of 
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the Messiah ; and even at a higher pitch is the vision of the world 
redeemed, which rejoices the last moments of the prophet. In 
lighter passages Mr. Savage-Arimstrong displays poetic warmth 
and effectiveness., But the theme of this book is the pathology of 
the melancholia of King Saul, sadly isolated among his people, 
subdued to the unquestioning worship of the God of Moses the 
law-giver. 

How will they write, how speak of my vexed years 

Hereafter. . . . Will they say 

His heart was valiant in unwonted war, 

And though more fierce his pain, and heavier 

The burthen of his curse than oft men bare, 

He sent his sword not home into the sheath, 

Nor swerved from battle ; but with steadfast face 

Fronting his torment, to the last dark hour. 

Endured ? . . . Nay, who hath loved 

Israel as I? Can ever fall the fruit 

Of promise, and this people sorely crossed, 

Mightiest of tribes, arise and sway the world, 

If evermore He strike them through their kings, 

Thwarting, undoing? .. . 

Their tyranny above all tyranny 

Toppleth, with terror overwhelming the duped world, 

Who stand and cry, We know the secret ways 

Of the Ineffable Will, and through our lips 

He speaketh who hath framed the mystic soul ; 

And this and this He sayeth ; and this do, 

Or ye shall crumble in his fires ; and this 

Leave undone, and the immeasurable years 

Immeasurable torments shall renew. 


The pity of the case of Saul is heightened by the great affec- 
tion inspired by him in other persons of the drama. The scene 
of David’s consolation of Saul is tender and lyric. Mr. Savage- 
Armstrong’s young psalmist is imaginative, holding the pure be- 
liefs learned in the lonely sheep pastures, and his faith easily sets 
itself to music : — 

His face was like the golden light on sheaves 
All gold amid the harvest good, 

Who came to me below the terebinth leaves 
Where my tent stood... . 

But like the morn he came, with shining feet, 
And where the rivulets wind apart, 

Sate down, and drew me ’mid the grasses sweet, 
Near to his heart, 

And laid his arm about my neck, and told 
In many a soft and mellow word 

Of bliss, of life the glimmering worlds enfold — 
My Christ and Lord ! 
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This is a dramatic conception quite different from the mono. 
logue in which Browning’s David relates the rapture of intellect 
and faith with which he heals the despair of Saul. Perhaps there 
is no need to compare the relative verity of the two personations : 
one brings to the distressed monarch the coolness of 

. a little cloud, 

That yields a one-hour shadow, and no more, 

And earth and heaven are as a yelling fire 

Around me and above me ; 
the other, running rapidly through the arguments of nature, set 
to music loved by the sheep and the quail and the jerboa; the 
* help-tune of our reapers ” and their wine-song ; of glory and of 
fame after death, chanted by reeds grazing the papyrus of history, 
up to the superb conclusion of ineffable law and of love, — attested 
by sorrow, — 

Would I suffer for him that I love? So wouldst thou, so wilt thou ! 


Certainly the design of Mr. Savage-Armstrong’s tragedy re- 
quired that all other figures should be kept subordinate to the 
magnificent dark image of King Saul. Finally, the tormented soul 
set free, a dialogue of the people with their chosen king, David, 
ends the drama in a chord of grave hopefulness. 

If Saul was ruined by violent and rash revolt, David falls into 
a subtler snare of the malady of the mind ; for this thesis is as 
plainly wrought out in “The Tragedy of Israel” as in a play of 
ZEschylus or a social romance of M. Zola. The enemy of King 
David is his uncontrollable imagination. He affirms : — 

My life hath been a splendor and a vision. .. . 

A lone child shepherding my father’s flocks, 

I gazed into the golden-fringéd clouds. . . . 

Subtly hath imagination woven 

Vision with truth confused ; the thing which is 
With that which is not, blending ; the mind’s realm 
Peopling the actual with phantasmal shapes 

And mingling its wild glory with the world’s. 

To this undisciplined artist soul, grave interests, even involving 
life, seemed no more imperative than the change or the canceling 
of a note of music ora rhyme. As the prophet Samuel mourned 
for the unique and fatal pride of Saul, so Nathan the prophet 
wails for the poet-king, set apart in a delusive cloud of fantasy. 
The king asserts, with stronger emphasis, — 

My life hath been a passion and a storm ; 


and the seer can only respond, “ Woe, woe!” For this man is 
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lost by selfishness, enlightened and not altogether base. The 
ideality with which Mr. Savage-Armstrong has filled the person- 
ality of David raises his love for Bathsheba to a tragic level; and 
the same imaginativeness gives to the king “ viewless wings at 
ankle,” as he dies in a rapture of hope, pathetically broken by his 
*“ babbling o’ green fields ” and sheep-cotes. 

Last of the tragic succession is Solomon the viveur of his cen- 
tury, wise in the human document, experimentalist throughout the 
range of the vicissitudes of life. He arrived finally at the conclu- 
sion that all is vanity ; but certainly he was very well amused on 
the way to the moral of his fable! Even more than his predeces- 
sors, King Solomon invites modern treatment in his biography. 
For he not only possessed riches and spent them, imagined and 
procured for himself every pleasure, but also recorded and ana- 
lyzed everything in the critical spirit of ennui. He got him men- 
singers and women-singers, and — like other amateur managers of 
grand opera — lost by the speculation; he instituted festivals, 
declared wars, and sunned himself in the brilliant influence of the 
intellect of the Queen of Sheba, that magnificent précieuse, with 
her clever questions and flattering homage. This royal image can 
easily be penetrated with the modern spirit which suited the pur- 
pose of Mr. Savage-Armstrong. Perhaps no scene of the trilogy 
is more sensitively imagined than that in which the intellects of 
Solomon and of Balkis are contrasted. The Queen of Sheba is 
wholly feminine, dreading contact with evil, impelled by a half- 
afraid curiosity, restrained by the woman’s need to preserve her 
ideals. Solomon, instead, will search and examine everything, 
will prove evil and good, for to him knowledge is the chief attain- 


ment : — 
I will dare all, 
And touch man’s utmost bourn before I die. 


His ambition is that of the explorer; he is a spiritual Ulysses, 
far-sailing, viewer of the world. To this strong man all scars 
shall be honorable records of battle ; but the woman from Sheba 
knows that, were her hands once stained, no perfumes of Arabia 
could sweeten them. King Solomon is also the modern liberal in 
religious matters ; he comprehends that God sends the sun and the 
rain upon all nations. The sectarianism of his friend Chalcol 
disturbs him profoundly : — 

I say, if He be such, and we, but we, 


Born of one father, of the whole wide earth 
Seeking, may find him — Javah, Israel’s God — 
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Then seems the world to me a shaft mis-sped. 
. . . Cannot ye for once the narrowing bands 
Of custom break, and dwell a little hour 
Nearer the Gentile’s breast ? 


In a tremendous vision of a world without law, the prophet 
Nathan corrects the too wide tolerance of the king, as he had re- 
buked the poetic license of David, and Samuel reproved the over- 
boldness of Saul. In a soliloquy by the margin of the Red Sea 
the king reviews his past : — 

I know the best and worst ; 


And the true honor and the infinite time 
Gape like a chasm. 


This large utterance of despair is succeeded by a startling pic- 
ture of the mind ruined and haunted by evil cognitions and 
imaginings. Solomon arraigns his chosen teacher, Experience : — 
Who grows 
Better by living, gentler, tenderer, . . . 
In conscience livelier, in aspiration 
More skyward? No one. 

It would be, however, a very grave error to confound these the- 
ories of the disillusioned and broken spirit of Solomon with the 
views really held by the author. Before closing this book, we 
hear the music — like one of Handel’s tenderly scored heroic 
elegies — of the funeral march of Hadad. Then from the un- 
nerved hand of Solomon the sceptre falls to Rehoboam; for the 
wearied royal student of life, “death is a sight so stale” that he 
would have no tears or lamentations. To him, tranquillity seems 
the least of evils; the terrestrial atmosphere is a veil before 
truth’s face; his learning has given him no assurance 


of the unseen cause 
Or mind, or will, or essence. 


Sin, he knows, is often only the breaking of man’s self-made laws. 
Nature, with her forces and her flaws, has warred within him ; his 
will has failed to rule his acts; the love of his friends will not 
long survive him, — and so in darkness departs this last and sad- 
dest of the three kings. The chorus, catching his mortal terror, 
ery out for an end of life: — 

For we have seen the whole fair heritage 

Our fathers fashioned us, like smoke in air 

Melted, and Israel’s utmost majesty 

Swept down the giddy shore of Time’s remorseless sea. 


It is indeed no small glory for Mr. Savage-Armstrong to have 
VOL. I. — NO. 3. 34 . 
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been able to depict this awful tragedy with steady power, and in 
a manner which, if not entirely supported by history, has yet the 
value of lively significance to present civilization. 

In his cycle of lyrics, “ One in the Infinite,” the identity of this 
eminent poet can be appreciated as it emerges from the dramatic 
masks behind which it spoke in the tragedies. We will permit the 
author’s own voice to be heard, with but little comment. First, 
however, we must recognize the mature and adequate art to which 
he has attained through the energetic and untiring self-discipline 
evident throughout the course of his former works. He returns 
to his first mode, the lyric, but greatly enriched and vitalized by 
his dramatic studies. Now, intention and workmanship are well 
paired ; nothing hinders the utterance of one of the most sincere 
and sane among contemporary poets. This volume represents, 
with great variety and charm of metre and of imagery, three stages 
of the progress of a soul: intellectual despondency, materialistic 
experiment and the resurgence of faith which leads to lasting 
peace. At first, the young spirit sees its childhood’s faith shad- 
owed by the phenomena of death, and also of life. The church is 
no longer for it an ark of repose, for human tyranny and greed 
have confused the pure religion of Christ. This is expressed in 
the quatrain “ Desolation :” — 


O Arm withdrawn into the thick black night, 
O loving Face I find not any more, 
How desolate, how void of life and light 
Ye have left me who in vain your help implore ! 


But not Mohammed’s wild ery in the desert, nor the lethal invi- 
tation of Buddha, cau claim this man for their worshiper. He 
finds no saving grace in poverty and dirt; he fails to perceive the 
logic of total renunciation of human nature and of the world : — 


: 1. 
Sakya-muni, Gautama Buddha, what dost thou proffer of hope or of mirth ? 


“ What shall I do to be saved” from the sorrow, passion, and terror and mad- 
ness of earth? 


What is thy gospel, O prophet of India? What hast thou left to me, child of 
the sun ? 


What is the balm for my pain thou hast promised me? What is the crown 
when the race has been won ? 


2. 


“ What shall I do to be saved?” Thou hast answered it, —“ Labor not ever, 
but beg for thy bread ; 
Live as a Méndicant ; marry not ; mortify flesh ; let a life of Nirvana be led. 
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So shalt thou find in the death of thy passions, growth of thy spirit, composure 
and rest, 


Passing through indolent days of humanity on to intangible joys of the blest.” 


3. 
Sakya-muni, Gautama Buddha, bending I heed thee, but find in thy law 
Something that baffles me, doubtful consistency, — Lo, in the weft of thy wis- 
dom a flaw!... 
Look to it, Gautama! ... Sakya-muni, sweet is the bulbul, but hollow her egg. 


How shall thy gospel suffice for the Many ? —If all men are Beggars, from 
whom shall men beg ? 


The terrible waste of metempsychosis appears to the poet con- 
trary to divine economy and to human instinct, and Karma an 
unlovely pilgrimage through forms 

of vole or vulture, fox or ape, 
To fade at last unconscious into Him, .. . 
Life without Action, Thought a vapor dim, 
And Bliss that shall not hear, or feel, or see. 

Conscious individuality, so hardly won, is too precious to be 
lost in the universal life of flower and leaf; pantheism seems 


Poorer than the poorest life that creeps 
On the hither side of Death. 


The poet is too self-respecting to unite in the specious aspiration 
to “join the choir invisible,” to die for the good of the abstract 
race, — 

Only that man may live, though to each man life be denied. 


Rather, he turns to the mandate of Christ, the love of God and of 
the neighbor, with the promise of the eternal mansions; for the 
abnegation of self for sake of a far-off consummate flower of man- 
kind is like 

A faith in the death of the soul and a worship of Man as God. 


Speculation, and Science loveless, with her “ word of ice,” false 
analogies, which 
May misinterpret Nature’s word, 
Transform her light as through a prism, 
Present her image warped and blurred, 
Their work a wild empiricism, 
the powerlessness of human love to protect its own, the eternal 
enigma of the universe, trouble more and more the soul that 
searches. Despair and apathy, like a chill fog, surround this 
atom which feels itself alone in the infinite. Natural and dra- 
matic is the recourse to materialism, which forms the theme of the 
second part of the volume. Let us gather roses while we may, 
since there was a philosopher who 
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Found a star and gave the star his name 
And died ; 

And still the heavens roll on, and still the same 
Abide. 


Self only is certain; let us then live for self, — though the loss 
of it were indeed small. Mr. Savage-Armstrong has made a 
series of extraordinary studies of egoism, in its forms more or 
less refined : — 
1. 
Philanthropist, reformer, martyr, saint, — 
Let whoso will attempt the joyless réles, 
Beneath the world’s huge burthen stoop and faint, 
Dash a vain life against the reefs and shoals ; 
Poor dupes, true Good for fictive Better giving, 
On worthless ingrates lavish fruitless care, 
Lose all the slender bliss of life in living, 
Mesh up the liquid seas and beat the air ! 


2. 
If they in following their folly’s bent 
Have their reward, their madness who would rein ? 
I, fall’n from barren heights, have found content, 
And in my bowery pleasaunce will remain, 
All woes of others from my ken concealing, 
All riches gathering in from every clime, 
To alien sorrow deadening every feeling, 
Making the best of earth, the most of time. 


Law, to the lawless, yet appears a useful safeguard : — 


Believing nothing, God a dream 
By ruthless Reason shown, 

No sanction left on Good to beam, 
No ban on Evil thrown, 

Good, Evil, but as cards a hand 
May shift to pass the time, — 

How stablish Order in the land, 
How bar the world from Crime ? 


A fool must be the hero who saves life : — 


What is the boon of his boasted humanity ? 
Only to rivet a wretch to his chain, 

Double the days of a vision of vanity, 
Quicken the fires of a furnace of pain. 


Here the modern experimentalist, coming by the same road, ar- 
rives at Solomon’s judgment, that all is vanity. There is balm 
in opiates, there is the final quietus of suicide, — one may choose. 
Then the poet repeats in newer notes the solemn warning of 
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Nathan the prophet, in a vision of a godless world. Among the 
vague shapes of fear and distrust, arise the throng of the dead, 
who silently control the spirits that remain embodied on earth. 
Because love is deathless, the poet calls a halt on the fatal march 
of unfaith, a rally, a charge through the darkness. 

The first notes of the third part of the volume are detached 
and tentative as the cries of birds before the daybreak ; then vari- 
ous motivi of the earlier sections of this symphonic poem return, 
transposed into brilliant keys, richly harmonized. The new inspi- 
ration is Hope : — 

Dawn, dawn, o’er all the pallid peaks of snow, 

Bright and more bright the kindling summits glow, 

And clear and. sweet the gales of sunrise blow. 
Look up, faint soul, and brace thyself to climb. 


Peak upon peak with beams of morning kissed, 
Each turned a spire of glittering amethyst, 
Behold, high-soaring o’er the roseate mist ! 

Look up, face onward toward that realm sublime ! 


This rapture is not without its revulsions ; Mr. Savage-Armstrong 
is too genuinely dramatic a poet to change the tonality all at 
once and entirely. But the note of hope is everywhere heard; if 
things here below are illusion : — 
Oh, in this vortex of uncertainties 
Why doubt a wise, fair purpose guiding all, 
And choose, ’mid many, but the darkest dream ? 
If all the mind may see, or deem it sees, 
Be but phantasmal, past life’s girdling wall 
With what sweet largess may not Nature teem ? 


A group of poems mourns the lost guide, plainly Robert Brown- 
ing, — 
who sung before us 
Charmed our reasons, man and woman, 
Held that God was leaning o’er us, 
All was well with all things human. 


The grief of the younger poet for the leader in his own line of 
thought is deep and sincere. Perhaps his own conception of the 
poetic office as God’s minister may be comprehended in these 
lines : — 
1. 
Oh, use me as a tree of the wild woods 
Wherethrough Thy breath makes music in all moods. 


2. 
Oh, use me as a wave upon the sands 
That murmurs to the touches of Thy hands. 
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I crave no more through all eternity 
Than as Thy lute to be or cease to be. 


Although the ancient creeds may not suffice the modern need, 
they are still the scattered words of the Church Universal : — 


Break not the Black-Skin’s idol in blind ire, 
And in the market let the Fakir stand 
Offering the gnawing sun his wasted hand, 

And let the Magian fan his mystic fire, 

And the rude Arab to the dawn suspire, 
Pressing his forehead in the desert sand. 


To the poet, a crowd of thoughts continually suggest themselves 
for comment under the light of hope; he may not indeed regain 
the fairy-land of childhood, but he has before him an illuminated 
field for action : — 

1 


Oh, having gained a light at last 
That shows thy space of life and earth 
So good to live in, forward cast 
Thy hope beyond thy narrower girth 
Of fancies, lose thy haunting care 
In action, rise and lay thy hand 
To work that may complete the purpose fair 
And rich design of Nature nobly planned. 


2. 


And sip the nectar of the world, 

And bear its sweets to sadder doors ; 
Set thou thy sails, too idly furled, 

And search the wealth of all its shores ; 
And trust thy gladness chimes aright 

With theirs whom Death hath rendered free, 
Thy peace is one with theirs, and thy delight 
A foretaste of a fairer bliss to be. 


The volume closes in a mood of elevated trustfulness : — 


Oh, with what light this fragile mind may steer 
Through the thick mists its dim and devious way, 

I, having walked with Night and dwelt with Fear, 
One truth have found, one steadfast Voice obey. 

I, wafted through the immeasurable Deep, 
Know not to what far Good my life is borne, 

Yet, whether on my way I wake or sleep, 
I wander not amid the Vast forlorn ; 

He guides, whose storms that o’er the midnight sweep 
Melt in the scarlet radiancies of morn. 
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This rapid and slight review of the works of a poet sensitive, 
profound, and brilliant, may at least avail to attract sympathetic 
readers to acquaint themselves with the beautiful verse of Mr. 
Savage-Armstrong, and with his extraordinary powers of philo- 
sophie thought and dramatic individualization. 


FE. Cavazza. 
PoRTLAND, MAINE. 





DIVINE LOVE AND INTELLIGENCE. 


THE doctrine of the Divine Love may be said to be the last 
refuge of religious belief. I use the word “ belief” designedly, as 
distinguished from “sentiment.” For we are familiar of late 
years with the claim that religion may be maintained as a sen- 
timent, without any basis of belief. It is said that there are cer- 
tain dispositions, such as the sense of dependence, awe, reverence, 
trust, humility, which are becoming to a human being in a world 
like this, and which suffice to keep him in the way of the higher 
life. These dispositions are undeniably religious, and it is sup- 
posed by some that there is no need of connecting them with 
any religious belief. 

These dispositions, or sentiments, however, are cherished with 
reference to something. They are the attitude of the feelings in 
view of the condition of things in which we find ourselves — that is, 
toward some reality to which we are necessarily related. The char- 
acter of the sentiments must depend somewhat upon the character 
of this reality. Every emotion is awakened by some idea. Rever- 
ence and trust are possible in a world like this, but we can con- 
ceive of a condition of things so out of joint as to provoke only 
feelings of bitterness and rebellion. Indeed, such feelings are 
undoubtedly cherished by some as a direct result of their estimate 
of the world they live in. To have religious sentiments, it is 
necessary, then, to have some religious ideas, some intellectual im- 
pression of the great reality to which we stand related. With 
some persons it may seem sufficient to let this impression remain 
very vague. But it is inevitable that man shall gain in intelligent 
apprehension of the universe of which he forms a part ; and it is 
impossible for this gain of knowledge to go on without affecting 
the sentiments characterized as religious. 

The change has already taken place. The idea of the great 
reality to which we stand related, that is, the idea of God, the 
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foundation of all religious sentiment, has undergone changes; 
it is unnecessary to rehearse them here in detail. Ideas of God’s 
nature as limited and local, ideas of his character as changeable 
and arbitrary, have gradually faded away in the light of a grow- 
ing intelligence, until sectarian differences are fast becoming 
eliminated, and there seems a tendency to settle down upon a few 
doctrines which are fundamental and essential. We all believe, 
we say,in God. We all believe, we say, in his love. Here all 
the sects agree. We cease our warfare here. Orthodox and 
liberal, conservative and radical, are willing to unite in this one 
humanizing doctrine. ‘To one fixed stake my spirit clings, I 
know that God is good.” Through whatever long train of evils 
the world may have reached its present state, however dimly we 
may see the indications of a future blessed destiny, vast as are 
the purposes and methods of God beyond the scope of our indi- 
vidual needs and desires, the great body of religious believers rest 
securely in the thought of a Providence which is carrying on all 
things to the best results. Not only is God good to all, we say, 
but good to each; for there can be no aggregate of good which 
is not made up of good in the elements. There can be no such 
thing as good for the universe which is not apprehended by sen- 
tient beings as good. There can be no principle of good working 
out a final result, which is not active all along the way. 

So each individual believer pursues the tenor of his life with 
the thought of being guided and sustained by an Infinite Love. 
The thought of this guidance awakens with returning conscious- 
ness in the morning, and ceases only with its close at night. It 
is a stimulus to duty, a rebuke to sin, a comfort in sorrow, an un- 
failing fund of sympathy in the dearth of human companionship 
and the disappointment of life’s most earnest endeavors. In its 
immortal keeping rest the dead who were dearer than life. In 
the bitterest agony and the failure of all mortal hope, the sufferer 
looks up from his Garden of Gethsemane, and cries, “O, my 
Father,” to One who knows ard can save. 

In our best moments, and in our familiar surroundings, we be- 
lieve all this. Associating with kindred believers, reading our 
favorite literature, listening to the language of the pulpit, en- 
gaging in public and private devotion, our heart and mind seem 
to rest with intelligent confidence on this ultimate foundation of 
religious faith. But if the believer be one who thinks as well as 
feels, his reading takes a wider range. He follows with a keen 
interest the advance of discovery in the realms of nature and of 
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the human mind. He keeps up an intelligent sympathy with the 
latest conclusions in science and philosophy, and is familiar with 
the tone of thought of the foremost thinkers of the day. He 
there finds another aspect of the universe than that to which he 
is accustomed. Not only in scientific treatises, but also in works 
on philosophical or ethical subjects, he observes a general tendency 
to discredit any such conception as he has entertained of the 
Infinite Source of Being. Upon acommon assumption of assured 
knowledge, and with an apparent freedom from all prepossessions, 
these writers seem to take it for granted that epithets of a per- 
sonal character can no longer be attributed to the Controlling 
Principle of the universe, consistently with the conclusions of 
modern philosophy. It seems to be considered impossible that 
the Power which moves the vast system of things can concern 
itself with the details of this system. The man is looked upon 
as antiquated in his notions who continues to think of God in 
terms derived from the experiences of human consciousness. Be 
these experiences of a lower or a higher order, these terms are 
equally characterized as anthropomorphic when applied to the 
Deity, and ruled out of the vocabulary of a rational theism. Ag- 
nosticism would seem unwilling to rest in the negative position 
that we cannot know God, and proceeds to show that we do know 
that He cannot have intelligence, emotion, or will. 

The religious believer is thus thrown back into a state of un- 
certainty and distrust. Knowing how many superstitions of the 
past, connected with the religious sentiment, have vanished like 
the mist before the sunlight of truth, while the burdens of life 
have continued to be borne without them, he questions whether 
this deepest sentiment of all may not also be but a favorite illu- 
sion, to be yielded to the advance of the inevitable reality. May 
it not be, henceforth, that the world is to move on to its unknown 
destinies, regardless, in its infinite sweep, of the transient human 
yearnings it has summoned into birth? Good, indeed, in its ulti- 
mate results, it may be, for the fortunes of whatever beings may 
finally survive, but neither in the meantime nor in the end, let any 
conscious being delude itself with the sense of an answering In- 
finite Love, which it fondly deems the highest good of all! 

As the possible necessity of such a conclusion begins to steal 
upon the religious thinker, a horrorof great darkness seems to 
close in upon him. The world, hitherto so full of human hopeful- 
ness, linked to the past by so many memories of guidance, and to 
the future by a boundless promise, and moving on from stage to 
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stage under the eye of an ever-present Sympathy, becomes all at 
once a vast and barren mechanism, fulfilling its results with an 
unvarying precision, but knowing nothing of the toilers on its 
surface, who act their tragic part from age to age, and then drop 
into endless oblivion. ‘ Must my human loves and hopes,” he 
asks, “thus perish as if they had not been? Must I exchange 
my former faith for this? Is this conclusion demanded by a 
clear-eyed and rational acceptance of the present facts of human 
knowledge ?” 

The importance of this question can hardly be over-estimated. 
For, let it be observed, it has to do not simply with arguments for 
or against the goodness of God, in view of the existence of evil 
in the world; nor with the possibility of a revelation, external or 
internal, by which the character of God may be known. It goes 
deeper than all this. It strikes at the foundations of religious 
belief. We have to meet the assumption — now becoming so 
prevalent — that it is irrational, in the light of modern philoso- 
phy, to hold any such conception of the Controlling Principle of 
the universe as will admit of the attributes of intelligence and 
love. If religion implies communion between the human and the 
divine, then religion is impossible, because there is no element in 
the divine, with which it is possible to commune. 

To show that I have not stated this position too broadly, I need 
only call attention to those statements of a great master of modern 
philosophy in which he predicts the future of religion. In his 
essay, entitled “ Religion; Retrospect and Prospect,” Mr. Spencer 
plainly argues that as the tendency has been in the past to drop 
gradually the lower anthropomorphic ideas entertained of the 
Deity, this tendency will probably continue, until even the higher 
and more abstract anthropomorphic ideas will be eliminated from 
the conception of God, and He will be regarded simply as a mys- 
terious and infinite Energy. Not only does Mr. Spencer infer 
this as a tendency, he also proceeds expressly to prove that neither 
emotion, intelligence, nor love is predicable of the Divine Being. 
He says: “ The conception of a divinity possessing these traits 
of character (ideas and emotions) necessarily continues anthro- 
pomorphic, not only in the sense that emotions ascribed are like 
those of human beings, but also in the sense that they form parts 
of a consciousness, which, like the human consciousness, is formed 
of successive states. Such a conception of the divine conscious- 
ness is irreconcilable both with the unchangeableness and the 
omniscience otherwise alleged. For a consciousness constituted of 
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ideas caused by objects and occurrences cannot be simultaneously 
occupied with all objects and all occurrences throughout the uni- 
verse. 

“Like difficulties present themselves when the will of God is 
spoken of. Will, as each is conscious of it, presupposes a motive, 
a prompting desire of some kind. Moreover, will, as implying a 
prompting desire, connotes some end contemplated as one to be 
achieved, and ceases with the achievement of it; some other will, 
referring to some other end, taking its place. That is to say, will, 
like emotion, necessarily supposes a series of states of conscious- 
ness. 

“It is the same with the ascription of intelligence. Not to 
dwell on the seriality and limitation implied as before, we may 
note that intelligence, as alone conceivable by us, presupposes 
existences independent of it, and objective to it. It is carried on 
in terms of changes primarily wrought by alien activities, — the 
impressions generated by things beyond consciousness, and the 
ideas derived from such impressions. To speak of an intelligence 
which exists in the absence of all such alien activities, is to use a 
meaningless word. These and other difficulties, some of which 
are often discussed but never disposed of, must force men hereafter 
to drop the higher anthropomorphic characters given to the First 
Cause, as they have long since dropped the lower.” 

I have quoted sufficiently to show that I have not overstated 
the position we are called upon to meet. It is the teaching of the 
philosophy which has now the widest influence with thoughtful 
people, that we cannot rationally conceive of God as capable 
either of intelligence or love. 

My object now is to examine the validity of this claim. Ad- 
mitting the latest established truths of science and philosophy, I 
desire to show the fallacy of the teaching which denies the possi- 
bility of intelligence and love to the Controller of the universe. 
I shall endeavor to meet Mr. Spencer’s arguments by showing 
that the tendency which he describes as eliminating human attri- 
butes from the conception of Deity has been rather a tendency 
more and more to discover Eternal Reason in the universe ; instead 
of eliminating the attributes which are essential to mind, it sepa- 
rates from them all that is extraneous, and places them in sov- 
ereign possession of the field. 

From the beginning of human existence upon the earth, it was 
inevitable that a being possessed of consciousness —the first dis- 
tinguishing element of mind — should interpret all phenomena 
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in terms of mind. The external would be explained by what he 
knew internally. Nature around him could be deciphered only by 
the nature within him. The first and most obvious traits in him- 
self were the first to be attributed to the power outside himself ; 
and the whole process by which man has enlarged his conception 
of the Being which environs him has kept even step with the de- 
velopment of his knowledge of his own humanity. This tendency 
suggests that the process will continue, and that its outcome will 
be seen, not in the final elimination of human attributes from 
Deity, but in the gradual discovery of divine elements in human- 
ity. Mind, in its highest and purest form, with all its essential 
and eternal elements, will alone be recognized as one in the finite 
and the Infinite. 

In briefly tracing the course of development of the conception 
of Deity, it is unimportant for our purpose to decide as to the 
various theories of the origin of religion. It seems evident that 
long before any ghost-idea could have been reached, man’s nature 
responded to the slightest unusual demonstration of the powers 
of nature, as betraying a vitality kindred to his own. Before he 
thought of himself as a personality, and knew only his separate 
vagrant energies, he apprehended similar vagrant energies in the 
world about him. As his own powers unified and took on person- 
ality, he began to discover personality in the various living objects 
which awakened his interest, and nature was populous with sprites, 
In the heaven above, as well as on the earth below, a multitude of 
quasi-human beings, superior and inferior, lived and contended. 
Superiority in his own tribe and locality was transferred to the 
patron deity of that tribe and locality. 

In the meantime a development was taking place also in the 
mental and moral character of the personified agencies, in con- 
sonance with that of him who personified them. At first they 
were conceived of as warring among themselves, and actuated by 
contending moods and passions. Even physical appetites, as well 
as malevolent and changeable emotions, reigned as.uncontrolled in 
tribal and local deities as in the subjects whom they ruled. But 
just in proportion as more intelligent motives and nobler senti- 
ments began to gain a foothold in the human breast, an improve- 
ment is noticeable in the character of the god that is worshiped. 
This parallel development is so obvious that we are surprised to 
see Mr. Spencer’s warped interpretation of it, in the interest of 
his theory. He says: “If we contrast the Hebrew God described 
in primitive traditions, man-like in appearance, appetites and 
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emotions, with ‘the Hebrew God as characterized by the prophets, 
there is shown a widening range of power, along with a nature 
increasingly remote from that of man.” Increasingly remote 
from the primitive man, undoubtedly, but not increasingly remote 
from man as he also was rising in the scale of being. For it was 
only the nobler nature as emerging in the prophets, that could 
conceive and portray a nobler nature in the Deity. The prophets 
may have assigned a higher morality to Jehovah than they habitu- 
ally exercised themselves ; but this was simply in obedience to the 
idealizing instinct in man, which forever puts before him a stand- 
ard superior to his performance. It is not, however, a standard 
remote from his nature, but strictly in the line of his develop- 
ment. 

In this continuous evolution of man’s conception of Deity, it 
came to pass that gradually, as the uniform and universal elements 
of human nature began to be recognized, whatever was partial 
and local begar to disappear from the idea of God, and he became 
the One Ruler of the world and of humanity, elevated in char- 
acter above all that was weak or ignoble, and so perfect a realiza- 
tion of the human ideal, that spiritual purity in man was made 
the passport to communion with the divine. “God is Spirit,” 
said Jesus, “and they that worship Him must worship Him in 
spirit and truth.” 

In all this, the decay of anthropomorphism is simply the drop- 
ping away of the earthly characteristics of man,— his physical 
appetites, his malevolent passions, his selfish and partial motives, 
his unreasonableness, his imperfections and ignorance. There is 
not the slightest indication of a tendency to attribute to the Deity 
‘“‘a nature remote from that of man,” as Mr. Spencer alleges, as 
man comes to be understood in his higher and essential nature. 
Less and less what is physical, more and more that which belongs 
to the intellect, the reason, the spirit. 

So far—that is, down to the Christian era — the development 
may be said to have been instinctive and unreflective. Later it 
became metaphysical and philosophical. A stage was reached in 
which a clear differentiation had taken place in human thought, 
between mind and matter. The more obvious qualities of matter 
had become quite thoroughly observed and classified, and the 
operations of the human mind had also become outlined and sys- 
tematized, as they are now generally accepted. It had become 
clear that here are two entities, unlike in nature and character- 
istics. Each orbed itself into a separate and definite existence. 
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Mind, as observer, reasoner, actor, is controller and director of 
matter, which is simply subject and submissive. The mind of 
man controls his body, and by a rational inference it was held that 
the Divine Mind was also the controller of the material world. 
Nature is the body, God the Soul. In man were the powers of 
intellect, feeling, and will; in God, also, it was believed, existed 
wisdom, love, and power, only in an infinite degree. The world 
was supposed to be controlled by Him, with a conscious purpose 
and foresight, as the body atid the works of man were directed 
by an intelligent supervision. Whatever was inscrutable in the 
divine nature lay in the mysterious resources of mind itself, rather 
than in any want of affinity between the human and the divine. 
As to the mode of connection between mind and matter, there was 
comparatively little consideration. Whether the world of matter 
was created out of nothing, or was eternally self-existent, and 
what might be the bond of union between matter and spirit, in 
man or God, were subjects for philosophical discussion, but it was 
sufficient for theology that such a union and control actually 
existed. So long as the similarity or affinity was recognized be- 
tween the human mind and the divine, the possibility remained of 
that personal sympathy and communion between the two which 
we have claimed to be essential to religious belief. 

Such a condition of thought may be said to have existed from 
the beginning of the Christian era until within the memory of 
men now living. But within the last half century, a new epoch 
has begun, of the application of scientific analysis to the world 
of nature and of man. An intense interest has been developed 
in the study of elements and of origins. Matter and mind are 
traced, if possible, to their sources, to establish their identity, or 
at least the secret of their birth. How the material universe came 
to be what it is, — how the human intelligence had its origin, — 
to answer these questions has become the ultimate aim of scientific 
research. How the Controlling Power works in nature, — how 
the mind of man operates in his body, have been made the subject 
of wide and minute investigation. As the result of modern study 
in both these departments, namely, of evolution and of physio- 
logical psychology, an impression has come to prevail that Mind 
is, in some sense, but a stage in the process of cosmic develop- 
ment, and that intelligence is but an organic function. 

In evolution there seems to be no necessity for intelligent direc- 
tion of the cosmic process at the beginning. Certain tendencies 
in unintelligent matter itself provide for this progressive develop- 
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ment. First occurs a differentiation of homogeneous atoms in the 
primeval mist. With the advent of motion in the atoms, must 
have arisen a mutual accommodation between them, as the result 
of incessant collision, if not from inherent tendency. The con- 
flict of stronger and weaker forces must result in the rule of the 
stronger. Mutual adaptations take place of necessity. Increasing 
variety of form gives increasing variety of operation. Organic 
life arises, and, as a function of this life, conscious intelligence. 

In like manner proceeds the study of this conscious intelligence 
in man. Every mental act has been found to be correlated with 
some movement in the brain. The first evidence of consciousness 
is sensation, and for sensation it is necessary that there should be 
an antecedent oscillation of a nervous fibre. So, although it is ac- 
knowledged, on all hands, that there is no common nature between 
consciousness and a nerve-motion, and that “the passage from 
the physics of the brain to the corresponding facts of conscious- 
ness is unthinkable,” yet the prevailing habit of investigating 
the mind from the objective side constantly feeds the tendency 
to regard consciousness as finding its genesis in the nerve con- 
cussions which awaken ‘it. In the process of analyzing con- 
sciousness in order to discover its minima, these minima are 
concluded to consist-in a series of minute shocks at the nervous 
centres ; and so strong is the tendency to interpret consciousness 
in terms of physics, that Mr. Herbert Spencer had made constant 
use of the words “ nervous shocks,” as describing the elements of 
consciousness, until his attention was called to the inconsistency 
by Mr. John Fiske, and at his suggestion he accepted the term 
“ psychic shocks” instead. 

In both these ways, there has come to pass a gradual belittle- 
ment of the conception of mind. It seems no longer to be thought 
of as one of the two fundamental and permanent realities of the 
universe, — underived, original, and eternal. It is rather some- 
thing that flashes into existence at a certain favorable conjunction 
of atoms, and peering round upon the vast external scene, with 
speculation in its eyes, reflects the outward panorama for a passing 
moment, and then subsides again into non-existence. There is 
recognized no continuous substratum which can be called mind, 
but only a succession of states of consciousness. The tendency 
is to confound these states of consciousness with the nerve-shocks 
which accompany them. 

We see how such a tendency of thought would naturally and 
insensibly have its effect in modifying the conception of God. It 
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does this in two ways. First, it seems to show that God cannot 
be intelligent, because intelligence is limited to the possessor of a 
brain. Secondly, even if there could be an Infinite Mind, the 
character of its action must be different from that of the human 
mind, — not being subject to the same limitations. 

I. In order, therefore, to justify that conception of God which 
is the basis of our religious belief, we need to raise our thoughts 
from the estimate of mind which limits it to mere states of con- 
sciousness, and consider it in its essential nature as an indepen- 
dent and eternal reality of the universe. Notwithstanding all the 
tendency of modern thought to consider mind and matter as one, the 
inductions of science, as well as the intuitions of experience, are en- 
tirely opposed to any such conclusion. As far as observation and 
investigation of facts give us knowledge of realities, we have just 
as much warrant for deciding mind to be an independent reality, 
as for deciding matter to be such; and we have equally good 
reason for deciding both to be such. Each is distinguished by 
characteristics entirely unlike and diverse from those of the 
other. There is absolutely no community of nature between them. 
Matter constitutes a vast extended reality, perceptible to the 
senses, whose constituent elements have one common nature. It 
is unconscious, moves only in fixed courses, initiates no original 
action. Mind is invisible, conscious, initiative, directive. However 
undiscoverable the mysterious essence of matter, its phenomena 
remain forever of the same character. However undiscoverable 
the mysterious substance of mind, its characteristics are the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever. And however deeply we may pen- 
etrate towards the origin of either, we make not the slightest 
approach to similarity in their elements. In its very first emer- 
gence as a phenomenon, mind is as distinctly sui generis as iti its 
latest development. 

What is that first emergence? We call it consciousness. Con- 
sider what is cailed a simple “state of consciousness.” Upon 
some shock of a nervous centre, — it is instantaneously there. It 
is there, feeling and knowing the shock. It is not a vibration ; it 
does not resemble a vibration in any respect ; it is the knowledge 
of a vibration. It is so unlike that as to stand at the opposite pole 
of being; they have no common ground. The nervous shock 
does not produce it; this is acknowledged by all scientists. When 
the shock comes, it is there, ready to meet it. If the shock does 
not produce it, then it has its own independent origin and source. 
It is not a product of the soil whereon it appears, which produces 
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only of its own kind. It is a visitant from some unknown region, 
of a superior lineage. It springs Minerva-like into action. Mind 
is as truly itself, in this first act of feeling and cognition, as it 
will be in its supremest achievement of generalization or abstrac- 
tion. For, from the first, it knows, it distinguishes ; and this is 
the essence of all mental action. Its one mysterious, incompre- 
hensible character is that it looks abroad, it knows its surround- 
ings, which know it not. Matter knows not anything, even itself. 
But here comes upon the stage that which from some invisible, 
indefinable background, with entirely bodiless efficiency, scans 
all things outside of itself, and even its own workings within it- 
self. What is it to be conscious,—to know? This is the most 
wonderful of all facts, —the only fact, we might say. So far 
from its being an unimportant, transient and ephemeral phenom- 
enon, as compared with the vast processes of the material uni- 
verse which go on forever,—so far from its being a form of 
existence which originates in time and subsides in time, without 
trace in ages past, and destined to final extinction, — we should 
be inclined to say that here, the essential, the permanent, the par- 
amount, had borne witness of itself, if even for a moment. For 
it is at once distinguished by characteristics transcendently supe- 
rior to the conditions in which it appears. 

Passing beyond the first fact, — of consciousness, with all it 
implies, — we have to consider the accumulation of knowledge. 
Consciousness sees and knows. How can it take in these things 
which it sees; where can it hold them? For it does hold them, 
and add to them. The contents of consciousness do not simply 
appear and then vanish. Each succeeding state of consciousness 
contains more than the preceding. A state of consciousness in a 
matfire thinker, though existing but for a moment, sees and 
knows the accumulated knowledge of a lifetime. How is this 
knowledge preserved and retained? Certainly not in the convo- 
lutions of the brain ; for however capable these may be of indefi- 
nite expansion, however they may record successive impressions 
and materials for knowledge,—they are not capable of know- 
ledge-itself. It is the mind only that grasps, comprehends and 
retains knowledge. 

We are forced, then, to the conclusion that mind, however in- 
visible an entity, exists, with a nature peculiarly its own, and with 
a power of knowing and accumulating knowledge, not given to it 
by the brain. In its human form, and with its human limitations, 


its knowledge must be first received through the medium of a 
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nervous organism; but, from the fact that the brain does not give 
it the power of knowing, we are led to the conclusion that a cere- 
bral organization is not essential to its existence and operation. 

But let us proceed still further to consider the fundamental 
characteristics of mind, manifested everywhere and always, and 
indicating, in each instance, a nature not derived from or depen- 
dent upon the constitution of matter. Not more surely does all 
observation agree in attributing certain fundamental properties to 
matter, like cohesion and gravitation, than in attributing to mind 
the separate functions of intelligence, emotion and volition. This 
classification seems to be ultimate, in the fact that these functions 
are essentially unlike, and cannot be resolved into simpler ones. 
Knowing, feeling, and willing, are experienced by the thinking 
subject as unlike states of consciousness. Each of these 
powers, in its highest development, carries on a process which is 
purely mental, and not physical. That is to say, the ultimate 
action of mind, in each of its three great powers, is concerned 
with ideas, which are immaterial existences, and constitute an im- 
material realm in which it works. The knowledge which it gains 
is really a knowledge of ideas, the emotions it experiences are 
awakened by ideas, and the volition it exerts is the realizing of 
ideas. 

First, of the mind as intellect. In this capacity, the mind cog- 
nizes something set over against itself which is not itself. This is 
indispensable to the mind’s consciousness of its own existence. If 
the subject had no object to contemplate, it would cease to be 
conscious of itself. Whether the object be wholly extraneous to 
the mind, or a part of the mind’s own furnishing, is unimpor- 
tant, compared with the fact of its necessary objectivity. In the 
case of the human consciousness, we regard the object of cognition 
first experienced to be a world extraneous to the mind, — material. 
When the question arises, How can the mind know an external 
reality, possibly unlike itself, and be certain that it is like what 
it supposes it to be? we can fall back only upon the uniform- 
ity of the nature of that which we observe. Certainly the un- 
likeness of nature of mind and matter respectively would be an 
insuperable obstacle to either knowing the other, except through 
some medium which should accommodate the one to the other. 
This medium is recognized as what we call an idea. The material 
world photographs itself on the retina of the eye. The pic- 
ture represents the material object in such a form that the 
optic nerve can deal with it. But that picture cannot be dealt 
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with by the mind, any better than could any picture, even entirely 
external to the body. The picture itself must have its represen- 
tative to the mind, and that is what we call an image, a wholly 
mental phenomenon. The picture on the retina is wholly material, 
—the image in the mind is wholly mental. An image in the 
mind belongs to the realm of ideas ; it is an idea of the concrete 
form or degree. The mind can go on reproducing an image of an 
image, to the last degree of abstraction. 

This brings us to see that the real object of the mind’s cogni- 
tion is ideas, and only ideas. Whatever their nature or genesis, 
however difficult it may be to assign them any background for 
substance of being, they belong entirely to the mental realm. 
For we must remember that mind can be conscious only of what 
is mental; there is an unbridged chasm between consciousness 
and any molecular phenomenon. Ideas, then, are of a mental 
constitution, and form a world of reality, which, although consti- 
tuted of the mind, is objective to the inner consciousness. It is 
quite possible, therefore, to conceive of mind as living, moving, 
and having its being in a mental universe, whose phenomena are 
ideas, kindred to itself, and yet objective to itself. Such a con- 
ception, I maintain, it is possible to form of the Supreme Being ; 
an Infinite Mind, inscrutable, indeed, to observation, or even to 
imagination, but not more so than the finite mind; living, mov- 
ing, and having its being in a universe of ideas, which are of itself, 
and yet objective to itself. 

Secondly, of the mind as emotion. Feeling is a phenomenon 
of mind as indisputable as cognition. A mind never was known 
to be without it. We must regard it as one of its essential 
attributes. There are reasons why we are prone to think of it as 
not so essential or permanent an attribute of mind as intellect. 
One reason is that in its earliest and lowest form it seems to be 
allied so closely with the material world. It is the subtlest bond 
of connection between the outer world and the mind. In the 
form of sensation, it is the first witness and reporter of something 
foreign to consciousness. A painful or a pleasurable sensation 
seems to be as much of the body as of the mind. But a study of 
consciousness reveals to us the truth that, however dependent sen- 
sation may be upon physical excitation, the feeling itself is wholly 
mental, and can partake in no manner of anything material. 
There can be no blending of the two in consciousness. Matter 
cannot feel; and however truly pain and pleasure will cease with 
the removal of the external cause, they could never exist or affect 
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anything, were it not for the existence of mind which apprehends 
them. Another reason why the feelings seem to be allied with 
what is physical is their turbulent and fluctuating character as 
responding to the various excitations of the nervous system. But 
this is true only of that lower order and range of feelings which 
are peculiar to the human subject as associated with a material 
organism. Every object or idea apprehended by the intellect 
is attended by its appropriate feeling, and as we rise from ob- 
jects to images, ideas, conceptions, abstractions, the feelings also 
rise through the grades of sensation, appetite, desires, affections 
and sentiments. The mind, therefore, is not dependent on the 
presence of a physical object for the exercise of feeling. It 
retains its nature as a feeling subject, in presence of the ideal 
world, as truly as in the simpler experience of sensation. Before 
it, in its highest attainment, exists forever the ideal world of 
truth, of beauty, of holiness; and responsive to these forever 
rise the sentiments of wonder, of admiration, and of reverence. 
To one forever in contemplation of these ideas, we can well un- 
derstand that there would be no turbulence or fluctuation in 
the character of the sentiments attending them. They would 
flow on with the calmness of eternal life, in one unbroken stream 
of changeless love. 

Thirdly, volition. Mind not only cognizes and feels, —in its 
most highly developed as well as in its lowest forms, — but it 
is also capable of acting. Cognition and feeling might seem 
inevitable in the presence of an object; but volition indicates a 
native power of independent action. This, also, in its lowest 
form, seems inseparably connected with physical conditions. We 
strive to carry a heavy weight a long distance, to reach a desired 
place of deposit. The strain of effort is real and intense. The 
tired muscles would gladly let go their hold. But the will, in 
obedience to an idea, demands their service, and retains it. Now, 
in all this, not only is the will obeying an idea, but it is an idea 
on which the will is exerting its control ; that, and that alone. It 
has been generally supposed that we were conscious at such times 
of actually infusing physical energy into the muscles, and thus 
keeping them to their task. But the latest researches in psy- 
chology tend to show that the feeling of effort does not consist in 
imparting force to the muscles, but in keeping before the mind, as 
a reality, the idea of the strained muscles needed to accomplish 
the desired result. When we let the idea go, the muscles relax. 
The physical energy needed is circulating in the organism, and is 
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turned into any channel according as the opening of that chan- 
nel is present as an idea of the mind. Volition consists in deter- 
mining that that idea shall be present and retained by the mind 
as a reality for the time being. So, even in the act of physical 
causation, it is an idea that sets the stream of force in a given 
direction, and it is the mind, in its purely mental exercise of voli- 
tion, that determines which idea it shall be. 

Still more is the purely mental action of volition seen in the 
higher activities of the thinking subject. Every successive opera- 
tion of the mind, from the simple comparison of things like and 
unlike, up to the remotest range of abstraction, and the most in- 
volved processes of reasoning, depends upon the power of atten- 
tion, of holding the consciousness upon one idea to the exclusion 
of others, for the time being. This constant exercise of the 
power of attention is volition, a function purely mental, capable 
of being performed in an entirely immaterial universe, or a realm 
of ideas. 

Not only is mind characterized by these powers of cognition, 
feeling and volition, each dealing with ideas, but it proceeds in its 
action in accordance with certain regulative laws, inherent in its 
nature. We call these the laws of reason. They are imperative. 
All ideas, when apprehended, range themselves in a system in con- 
formity with these laws, as truly as molecules of matter take their 
proper places in the formation of a crystal. The elements of 
knowledge —telling of things as they are — gradually gather 
themselves into that orderly whole which we call the system 
of Truth. The ideals of action—seen as they ought to be 
— gradually constitute a coherent series known as the system of 
Right. All pleasurable emotions possible to consciousness com- 
bine to form a complete harmony, which we recognize as the sys- 
tem of Beauty. These rational systems are entirely of mental 
origin. That is, it is only mind that can apprehend a rational 
system, and wherever a rational system is recognized as exist- 
ing, it exists, as such, only as a mental discovery or a mental 
product. 

It is often said that the system of thought which is gradually 
becoming established in the human mind as the result of science, 
is but a reproduction of the system of things. That is to say, for 
instance, the adoption of the Copernican system in astronomy as a 
part of the mental picture which we form of the universe is due 
to the fact that we have discovered its reality in the outer world, 
and conform our thoughts to it. Or again, our classification of the 
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animal kingdom according to present methods is said to result 
from knowledge of the observed facts in nature. But mere obser- 
vation does not give us any such picture. The eye never saw the 
solar system as a whole ; the animals are not arranged in nature, 
in genera and species, as in a zodlogical museum. It is a mental 
necessity which compels any such arrangement. The mere pres- 
ence, however prolonged, of an objective world before the face of 
consciousness would never result in analysis and induction, were 
there not preéxisting tendencies in the mind which suggest analy- 
sis and induction. It is consciousness alone which detects like- 
ness, suggests comparison, and proceeds by laws of its own to win 
the results which it seeks. 

So much has been said to meet the argument which denies in- 
telligence to God, upon the ground that intelligence is limited to 
a cerebral organism. I have endeavored to show that intelligence 
is an attribute of mind in general, and that mind has a nature 
and character of its own, — not brought into being at the moment 
when a nervous shock is attended by a flash of consciousness. 
This is only one of the ways in which mind uses a medium which 
it finds ready for its use. By a study of the phenomena and laws 
of intelligence, in such instances as we have had opportunity to 
observe them, we are as truly warranted in inferring an indepen- 
dent, universal entity which we call mind, as we are warranted in 
maintaining an independent universal entity which we call matter. 
There is no reason why we may not conceive of mind as illimita- 
ble, as permanent, as universal, as the material world is conceived 
to be. The fact that individual specimens of it seem to have 
their origin in time, and to be limited by mortal conditions, is no 
more inconsistent with its universal nature, than similar facts in 
regard to the nature of matter. It is true that intelligence, in its 
human manifestations, uses a peculiar physical basis, both for 
the material and the form of its expression ; but we recognize it as 
intelligence, not by its using these forms, but by the reason and 
system shown in its products. And if we observe the same reason 
and system shown in larger products of the universe, not of human 
origin, it is a rational conclusion to consider these also the result 
of intelligence, and to infer that the Universal Mind may have 
other ways of expressing itself in matter than those which con- 
dition its expression in the human organization. Is it a rational 
conception to think of an evolving universe, unfolding the har- 
monious order of the starry systems, ages before the advent of 
man, unattended by the slightest glimpse or dawn of intelligence, 
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until the formation of a little gray pulp should set a thinking 
creature on the stage, to read a reasonable meaning into the 
whole ? 

II. I come now to the second stage of the argument. The ob- 
jection is made to the belief in an intelligent Supreme Being, — 
that, even if mind were capable of existence without a brain, it is 
impossible to assign its attributes to a Being whose nature is infi- 
nite. This is the argument used by Herbert Spencer. It is based 
entirely on Mr. Spencer’s favorite conception of intelligence as 
merely a series of states of consciousness. According to his 
theory, whatever the mind knows or feels or does, is only for 
an instant. A shock from some external source causes for the 
moment an electric flash of cognition or emotion or volition, 
which then subsides and gives place to a succeeding flash — modi- 
fied, indeed, by the preceding, while the whole is combined into a 
series of ideas, constituting a sum of intelligence. Consciousness 
— as thus conceived — has no significance as the action of a mys- 
terious and universal essence, infinite in nature, but is simply a 
finite phenomenon, appearing and vanishing in a moment. It is 
not strange, then, that he should say that, “ to believe in a divine 
consciousness, men must refrain from thinking what is meant by 
consciousness.” 

But if, as we have already seen, consciousness, however momen- 
tary in its exhibition, betrays a character entirely unique, unlike 
matter in its qualities and unproduced by matter, if it exhibits a 
capability of knowledge; of feeling, and of original action of its own, 
assisted only by matter to discover ideas and to express them, — 
surely there must be behind it a nature which is not itself ma- 
terial, and which subsists and continues with all the attributes of 
intelligence, as truly as matter subsists and continues as an inde- 
pendent existence. Granted that human consciousness is limited 
to connection with cerebral tissue alone, and that it is dependent 
upon momentary shocks for the materials of knowledge and the 
means of expression, yet it is not difficult to conceive of an infi- 
nite consciousness forever in immanent connection with matter in 
all its modes, and thereby maintaining a continuous knowledge 
and an unbroken means of expression. For we have in the action 
of even the human mind evidence that the contents of intelli- 
gence are not simply fragmentary and discontinuous, but that 
they are gradually built up into a coherent system, showing the 
control of a permanent and uniform agency working through all 
the transitory states of consciousness. Moreover, the mind 
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not only culls its materials with discretion and arranges them in 
accordance with the regulative laws of its own nature, but it for- 
ever suggests a fund of prior intelligence, of anticipation, and of 
ideals, pressing for expression even in advance of discovery. In 
all these ways, we are unavoidably led to conceive of an Original 
Mind, of which the human is but a finite specimen, of whose na- 
ture we can but reason from that we know. Mr. Spencer himself 
acknowledges that “the Infinite Energy wells up in us as con- 
sciousness.” 

Now if our bodies, as matter, must manifest the fundamental 
qualities of matter, in its vastest extension, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that our minds must exhibit the fundamental qualities of the 
Mind from which they are derived, however infinite may be its 
nature. The human consciousness is undoubtedly unlike the 
divine consciousness, in its manner of apprehension, and in its 
methods of cogitation; but the nature and laws of intelligence 
must be conceived of as unchangeable and eternal. 

It may be a needful warning to the superficial thinker that he 
should hesitate to conceive of the divine thought as analogous to 
his own; that he should bow himself in humble ignorance before 
that mysterious essence whose mode of being and expression is 
utterly inscrutable to our finite comprehension. But we should 
be careful-to place the inscrutableness where it properly belongs. 
The mystery of the Infinite does not consist in its vastness. Mere 
greatness has not the attributes of reverence and awe. Difference 
of degree and extent is no barrier of separation in objects that 
partake of the same nature. The part has always affinity and 
community with the whole. “Our power of knowing and under- 
standing the material universe,” says Professor Huxley, “ is prac- 
tically unlimited.” We are, indeed, at first overwhelmed by 
the disclosures of modern science as to the vastness of the stellar 
universe. Our minds are prostrated at the thought of system be- 
yond system, in endless maze and complication. We shrink 
before the “terrible chaos that riots in the flames of the sun.” 
But we soon grow familiar with mere vastness and power, and 
lose the sense of reverence for such attributes. Frequent visits 
to the sun would inevitably suggest only a larger blast-furnace, and 
the principle of centrifugal action once understood, we should 
cease to be overwhelmed by the number and variety of whirling 
systems that occupy the regions of space. 

The real mystery is in quality, not quantity; in mode of opera- 
tion, not in its extent; in essence, not in degree. The mystery 
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is in the process of life itself, rather than in the shapes which it 
assumes. I bow before the wonder in the growing blade of grass, 
“the flower in the crannied wall,” as truly as before the inscruta- 
ble union of the Infinite Spirit with ultimate elements of matter 
in the beginning of creation; and while I am powerless to con- 
ceive how Infinite Intelligence is codrdinated with the system of 
of forces in the material universe, it is equally beyond my power 
to conceive how the mind of man cah suck knowledge from the 
brain, and compel the physical energies of the body to fulfill its pur- 
poses. But, while I cannot conceive how this is done, it is entirely 
within my power to conceive that it isdone. For it is done. So 
while I cannot conceive how the Infinite Mind can have intelli- 
gence of all that is, I can conceive that it does have such intelli- 
gence. And while I am compelled to recognize that the methods 
of the divine thought must be different from those of a finite 
mind, since the latter must gradually acquire what the former con- 
tains from the beginning, yet I must ever maintain that the laws 
of intelligence — of knowledge, emotion and action — are the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever. Their character cannot be changed 
by their infinite extension. I bow before the infinite wisdom, 
love and power, not because they are infinite, but because they 
are wisdom, love, and power. 

I proceed now to consider some of the specific objections raised 
by Mr. Spencer. They rest almost wholly upon his conception of 
intelligence as limited to a series of momentary states of con- 
sciousness. Such seriality and limitation, he argues, are inconsist- 
ent with the conception of an Infinite Being. First, he contends, 
they are inconsistent with the conception of divine omniscience. 
** A consciousness constituted of ideas and feelings caused by ob- 
jects and occurrences cannot be simultaneously occupied with all 
objects and all occurrences throughout the universe.”” This would 
be true only of an intelligence and a consciousness limited, like 
the human consciousness, to one specialized mode of contact with 
the universe, and capable of acquiring knowledge only through 
the loophole of the senses. But if we take that conception of 
God which modern science has rendered familiar to us, and regard 
his being as immanent in the material universe, in immediate con- 
tact with every element and form of matter, organic and inorganic, 
it would seem that we have here the ground-work for an omni- 
present intelligence, affected by limitations of neither space nor 
time. For, as we have seen, we must consider intelligence as a 
power of holding and arranging the materials of knowledge, by 
whatever methods these materials may be derived. 
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Indeed, in another part of this same paper, Mr. Spencer seems 
to forget this objection which he has made, and to yield the possi- 
bility of omniscient intelligence even to a being less than infinite. 
Speaking of the sentiment of wonder and of awe, which will re- 
main at the last, as the substance of religion, he says: “ Hereafter 
as heretofore, higher faculty and deeper insight will raise rather 
than lower this sentiment. At present, the most powerful and 
most instructed intellect ha’ neither the knowledge nor the ca- 
pacity required for symbolizing in thought the totality of things. 
Occupied with one or other division of nature, the man of science 
usually does not know enough of the other divisions even rudely 
to conceive the extent and complexity of their phenomena; and 
supposing him to have adequate knowledge of each, yet he is un- 
able to think of them as a whole. Wider and more complex 
intellect may hereafter help him to form a vague consciousness of 
them in their totality. We may say that just as an undeveloped 
musical faculty, able only to appreciate a simple melody, cannot 
grasp the variously-entangled passages and harmonies of a sym- 
phony, which in the minds of composer and conductor are unified 
into involved musical effects awakening far greater feeling than is 
possible to the musically uncultured, so, by future more evolved 
intelligences, the course of things now apprehensible only in 
parts may be apprehensible all together, with an accompanying 
feeling as much beyond that of the present cultured man as his 
feeling is beyond that of the savage.” 

Mr. Spencer has not emphasized certain words in this passage 
as I have done, by placing them in italics ; but it is not supposable 
that so careful a writer should have overlooked the importance of 
the meaning which his words conveyed. In saying that “ to future 
more evolved intelligences, the course of things now apprehensible 
only in parts may be apprehensible all together,” he certainly 
seems to grant as possible to a future finite intelligence what he 
denies as possible to a present Deity. Indeed, is it not the ten- 
dency of such a philosophy as Mr. Spencer’s to suggest the pos- 
sibility of evolving a God at the end of evolution, who did not 
exist at the beginning? I would yield to no prophet in conceiv- 
ing the limitless possibilities of man’s development in the future, 
and in imagining the emotions of adoring joy in his final contem- 
plation of the symphony of the universe, but I must still think of 
those emotions as anticipated and those harmonious effects already 
“ unified, in the mind of the Composer and Conductor.” 

Mr. Spencer’s second objection is that “ intelligence presupposes 
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existences independent of it and objective to it. It is carried on 
in terms of changes primarily wrought by alien activities, — im- 
pressions generated by things beyond consciousness, and the ideas 
derived from such impressions.” Therefore, “the First Cause, if 
considered as intelligent, must be continually affected by indepen- 
dent, objective activities.” The question is, how can there be 
activities independent of and objective to the Infinite Being ? 

The answer to this is two-fold. First, even in the human con- 
sciousness, it is only “ primarily” that the changes of intelligence 
are wrought by “alien activities.” After ideas are once derived 
from such alien sources, the ideas themselves form the material of 

-intelligence, and intelligence may thereafter be continually exer- 
cised upon them and by them, — no longer henceforth alien ac- 
tivities, but constituting the interior property of the mind. In 
the case of the infinite intelligence, not even primarily is there 
necessity for the impact of alien activities, since we can and must 
conceive of the ideas being present from the beginning. 

Secondly, the ideas which are present with the Infinite Intelli- 
gence from the beginning are of such a nature that they cannot be 
regarded as alien activities. They are the necessary contents of 
the Eternal Reason. Their nature is mental; they are in and of 
the essence of the Divine Mind, and in no sense external and 
foreign to it. They are objective in the sense that the thought is 
always objective to the thinker, — but as being placed there by 
himself, and not independent of himself. Even to Mr. Spencer, 
who knows only Infinite Energy, that energy must either be 
identified with the material universe or not identified with it. If 
the Infinite Energy is not identified with the universe, then it 
has something objective to and independent of itself. If the 
Infinite Energy is identified with the universe then the existence 
of the universe is purely ideal. 

A third objection has reference to will as an attribute of Deity. 
* Will,” says Mr. Spencer, “implying a prompting desire, con- 
notes some end contemplated as one to be achieved, and ceases 
with the achievement of it; some other will, referring to some 
other end, taking its place. That is, will necessarily supposes a 
series of states of consciousness. The willing of each end ex- 
cludes from consciousness, for an interval, the willing of other 
ends, and is therefore inconsistent with that omnipresent activity 
which simultaneously works out an infinity of ends.” 

Surely this is a very poor and insufficient account of will, even 
as a human attribute. To one momentary state of consciousness 
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there may be indeed but one idea, one feeling, one end to be 
achieved ; but such idea, feeling, end, is even then a resultant 
of previous ideas and ends entertained or accomplished. Each 
separate end, each separate act of will, is often but one of many 
means conspiring to fulfill some long-planned and far-distant result. 
Knowing how human sagacity may bring a multitude of volitions 
to conspire in accomplishing the cherished purpose of a lifetime, 
it does not require any perversion of our rational powers to con- 
ceive of an omniscient mind, foreseeing the end from the beginning, 
and directing and controlling all towards “some divine, far-off 
event, to which the whole creation moves.’ Of course, an act of 
divine volition may differ essentially from the human, in view of. 
the immediacy of connection between the idea and the means of its 
fulfillment, but only the more would this obviate the necessity of 
conceiving of any limitation to the Divine Will. 

Finally, we come to an objection underlying all the others, and 
based upon the same assumption. ‘The conception of a divine 
will, derived from that of the human will, involves, like it, local- 
ization in space and time.” The objection of localization in time 
has been already met in the preceding argument. To a Being 
holding at once in consciousness all possible ideas, and their 
possible realization in past, present or future, and having but 
one perfect and unchanging purpose for their ultimate fulfillment, 
the act of volition would know no limitation in time, but would 
be one and continuous, in an eternal Now. The objection of 
localization in space requires a fuller consideration, because it is 
probably the most general obstacle in the way of a belief in the 
Divine Personality. As soon as the educated mind has outgrown 
its early childish conception of a Deity limited in place and form, 
it tends to lose all hold upon his personality, and from thinking 
of Him as diffused throughout the universe, it comes to think of 
his intellectual attributes as vanished also, and He is now no 
other than a force, like gravitation, or a vague tendency that 
makes for righteousness. It seems to be assumed that since we 
can no longer assign a definite locality as a base and centre of op- 
eration for the intelligent actor, and as a point toward which we 
can direct our thought of Him and communion with Him, that 
such an intelligent actor can no longer exist. To most thinkers 
the word “personality” seems to convey the idea of some geo- 
graphical concentration in place or form. 

It is of the highest importance to make clear that the centrality - 
of action and point of communion, essential to personality, is not 
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a geographical one. To do this, we have but to study an intelli- 
gent personality, in the only specimen we have open to our imme- 
diate inspection, that is, in ourselves. I, that am now engaged in 
thought upon this subject, am conscious to myself of directing all 
my energies to the end of reaching an intelligent and rational con- 
clusion in regard to it. I use my powers of body and mind to 
that end. I compel myself to sit to my task ; I exclude extrane- 
ous impressions; 1 compare together the results of my previous 
experience, as gained from life, from books, from reason. I judge 
all ideas that arise, with a view to their bearing on the matter, 
and I act with one definite and uniform intention towards one 
definite end. In doing this, I am conscious of a wnity of action ; 
I sit at a centre, and hold ali the energies of mind and body and 
make them conspire to a given end. 

Where is this centre? It is limited, we will say, by my organ- 
ism. But where is it, in that organism? Who can locate it? 
Neither I, nor another. My personality is central, because 
there are concentrated in it, as a single point, all impressions re- 
ceived from every direction, and there goes forth from it unity of 
intelligence, purpose, action, in every direction. My personality 
is central, by its very nature,—that is, it has unity of intelli- 
gence and action; but it is not geographically central; it per- 
vades my whole organism. In early times, and in the immaturity 
of thought, it was the instinct to locate it, now in one part and 
now in another of the body, in the reins, the diaphragm, the 
head; but now we know that personality cannot be located; it 
is pervasive; it is immanent. 

Therefore I see nothing irrational or irreverent in conceiving of 
Infinite Intelligence, although diffused through the universe, and 
having no geographical centre, as yet central in unity of thought, 
purpose and action, and holding all the threads of his omni- 
present and infinite energy, as I hold control of the vital energies 
of my finite organization. From that centrality, — that unity, — 
emanates every manifestation of wisdom, love and power, and 
towards that centrality I direct my own conscious thought and 
. personal communion. There is no localization in space or time ; 
the Presence is everywhere; to each separate personality it is 
here and now. When I commune with my earthly friend, I 
know not in what hallowed part of his physical form resides that 
personality with which I commune; but my communion is none 
the less definite, intelligent and real. In like manner, I recognize 
no central spot in the universe when I commune with God, but 
my communion is none the less definite, intelligent and real. 
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I not only may have such a conception, rationally, but I must 
have. For when I send my thought abroad upon the universe, 
with its multiplicity of scenes and forces, although I behold in- 
finite variety, and my attention is diffused as wide as boundless 
space, filled with countless agencies, yet seeing, in all, order, sys- 
tem and harmonious and progressive movement, I cannot but con- 
verge my thought upon some Unity as at the source and centre 
of it all. That, to me, is personality. It can be nothing other 
than this. For unity of thought, purpose and action is person- 
ality. Says Martineau, “In all spiritual natures, unity and 
personality are one. If God be not One Person, he is not One 
at all.” 

Such, then, is the line of my argument. Consciousness in man, 
although presumably not a perfect measure of consciousness in 
God, being limited in its means of acquiring and realizing know- 
ledge, yet reveals the existence of a real, permanent entity, of a 
nature unlike that of matter, which we call mind. 

The functions of mind are intelligence, emotion and will. 
These functions have for their object ideas. Ideas are in their 
nature rational and eternal. Intelligence groups them in order 
and system. Finite mind can receive these ideas only through the 
medium of a cerebral organism. But there is nothing irrational 
in conceiving of them as held, from the beginning, in an Infinite 
Intelligence, to whom, as realized in a perfect system, they consti- 
tute the universe. It is not irrational to conceive of that Infinite 
Intelligence as constantly directing all the energies in his control 
towards the realization of that perfect system, and moved forever, 
in contemplation and in action, with one abiding emotion of un- 
changing love. 

One thing remains to be said, to complete the application of the 
argument, as a means of support to the religious sentiment. It 
would be of comparatively small benefit to such sentiment, to 
reach a conclusion favorable to belief in the love of God, if we 
were still to think of that love as but a general and diffused emo- 
tion, directed only to the grand result of a perfected universe, and 
without interest in the needs of each individual consciousness. 
To many, it seems possible to conceive of an Infinite Love which 
controls the general destiny of all beings, and yet difficult to be- 
lieve that it can take cognizance of the career of individuals. 

The doctrine of a “special providence,” so called, interpreted 
as favoritism, — or direct interposition to turn aside the course of 
universal law, — has rightly fallen into disrepute. But with our 
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modern ideas of the immanence of God in the whole domain of 
matter and of spirit, we cannot help seeing that the only way in 
which God can act universally, is by acting on every particle that 
makes up the universe. That is, there can be no such thing as a 
universal providence, which is not at the same time a particular 
providence. Gravitation would be powerless throughout the 
stellar worlds, were it not felt by every atom of matter in each 
and every world. An eternal power cannot make for righteous- 
ness except as it touches and moves each individual conscience. 
So the Infinite Love which breathed the universe into existence 
and moves it to its final perfection, must flow around and bathe 
each unit of consciousness, and draw it to its proper destiny, with 
an affection which is immediate and direct and unending. 


JAMES C. PARSONS. 
GREENFIELD, Mass. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Old Testament in the Jewish Church. A Course of Lectures on 
Biblical Criticism. By W. Rospertson SmitH. Second edition, revised 
and much enlarged. Pp. xiv., 558. London: A. & C. Black. 

The secret of the combination of critical frankness and educational 
considerateness is known tofew. It may, perhaps, be learned most quickly 
by watching at their work those who have already found it. There are, 
surely, few greater masters of it than the author of this volume. How he 
came to deliver these lectures is a matter of history. They “ had their ori- 
gin in a temporary victory of the opponents of progressive Biblical Science 
in Scotland,” which withdrew the author for a whole winter session from 
his professional work in the Free Church College at Aberdeen, and which 
ultimately became in appearance a complete triumph. Being debarred 
from imparting the New Learning to the receptive minds of his students, 
Professor Robertson Smith seized the opportunity which was offered to 
him of expounding the elements of Old Testament criticism to a more 
mixed audience, and met with the most gratifying success. These lec- 
tures, in their published form, have been in a certain sense the bread of 
life to many who were looking in vain for some better and more histori- 
cal view of the Hebrew Scriptures. They have, however, been for a long 
time out of print, and the author has now republished them in a hand- 
some form and with much additional matter. The additions are espe- 
cially conspicuous in that part of Lecture V. which treats of the historical 
books; a new lecture is also introduced on the narratives of the Hexa- 
teuch, and the greater part of the lecture on the Psalter has been rewrit- 
ten. Besides this, there are two fresh appended notes of much interest, 
especially to myself, — one relating to the text of 1 Sam. xvii., the other 
to the question of Maccabzan psalms in Books I.-III. of the Psalter ; on 
both of which subjects I have had occasion to express views in recent 
works. The first of these I shall pass over, remarking only that Professor 
Robertson Smith is still unconvinced that the omissions of the Septuagint 
were dictated by a desire to harmonize inconsistencies. On the second I 
venture to speak at more length, because in my “ Lectures on the Psalter ” 
(1891), I professed myself unsatisfied with the theory offered by my 
friend to account for psalms like the 46th, in his very able article on the 
Psalms in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” (1884). The conclusions of 
this article are avowedly reproduced in the seventh of these lectures, and 
it seems only right, therefore, that students of the Psalms should give 
them a reconsideration. 

I am, I think, in no danger of being an unfair critic of Professor 
Robertson Smith’s theories, for two reasons. First, because in my own 
main conclusion, which is apparently so unpalatable even to many who 
count as liberal critics in this country, I have the full support of this 
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eminent scholar. Secondly, because supposing that his theory of Ps. 
xliv., lxxiv., and lxxix. is correct, I acquire the last piece of evidence that 
was wanting to prove my own view (which seems equally unpalatable to 
our new liberals over here) as to the date of Isa. lxiii. 7-Ixvi.! Let 
me then heartily recommend, not only Professor Robertson Smith’s En- 
eyclopzdia article (reproduced in Lecture VII.), but also Note D on pp. 
437-440, in which the theory is again advocated that Ps. xliv., lxxiv., 
and lxxix. were written during the oppression of the Jews by Artaxerxes 
Ochus (about 350 B. c.). According to Professor Robertson Smith, 
this oppression included one important event of which no direct record 
has survived, viz., the burning of the temple (see Ps. lxxiv. 7, and ef. 
Ixxix. 1). He remarks that our notices of Jewish history during the 
Persian period are extremely fragmentary, and that Josephus, though 
he does not mention the burning of the temple (as indeed he does not 
speak of the Jewish captivity under Ochus), certainly does mention a 
“defilement ” of the temple by Bagéses under (as it seems) Artaxerxes 
II. (Ant. xi. 7, 1). Professor Robertson Smith says: “It seems to 
me that the objection to placing these psalms in the reign of Ochus 
comes mainly from laying too much weight on what Josephus relates 
about Bagéses. That Bagdses forced his way into the temple, and that 
he laid a tax on the daily sacrifices, is certainly not enough to justify 
the language of the psalms. But for this whole period Josephus is very 
ill informed, . . . and the whole Bagéses story looks like a pragmatical 
invention designed partly to soften the catastrophe of the Jews, and 
partly to explain it by the sin of the High Priest. The important fact 
of the captivity to Hyrcania stands on quite independent evidence, but 
comes to us without any details. The captivity implies a revolt, and 
the long account given by Diodorus (xvi. 40 ff.) of Ochus’ doings in 
Phenicia and Egypt shows how that ruthless king treated rebels. In 
Egypt the temples were pillaged and the sacred books carried away (ibid. 
ec. 51). Why should we suppose that the Temple at Jerusalem and the 
synagogues fared better? Such sacrilege was the rule in Persian war- 
fare ; it was practiced by Xerxes in Greece and also at Babylon. I have 
observed in the text that a rising of the Jews at this period could not fail 
to take a theocratic character, and that the war would necessarily appear 
as a religious war. Certainly the later Jews looked on the Persians as 
persecutors ; the citation from Pseudo-Hee. in Jos. c. Ap. i. 22, though 
worthless as history, is good evidence for this; and it is also probable 
that the wars under Ochus form the historical background of the Book of 
Judith, and that the name Holophernes is taken from that of a general of 
Ochus, who took a prominent part in the Egyptian campaigns” (p. 439). 

It will be seen that three assumptions are made here. The first is 
that Bagéses is the same as Bagéas, —the name of the ruthless general of 

1 See “Critical Problems of the Second Part of Isaiah,” Part II., in the 
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the not less ruthless king, Artaxerxes Ochus. (This is a very easy one, 
though the character of Josephus’s Bagéses does not agree with that of 
Bagéas.) The second is that Josephus almost completely transforms the 
true story of the events, out of regard for the prejudices of the Jews, who 
could not understand how God could have permitted his own faithful 
people to fall into such misery, and his own temple to be a second time 
polluted and burned by a heathen enemy. The third is that the rising of 
the Jews (the reality of which is, I think, disputed by Professor S. R. 
Kennedy only) had a “theocratic character” and a religious sanction. 
A few remarks may be offered on these assumptions. It is too strong a 
statement that “sacrilege was the rule in Persian warfare,” and the Jew- 
ish temple had no images in it to irritate a faithful worshiper of Mazda. 
I admit, however, that the second and third Artaxerxes were “ reaction- 
ary kings,” who, both morally and religiously, “‘ compromised the purity of 
Mazda-worship ” (Bampton Lectures, p. 292) ; and if I am right in assign- 
ing a number of persecution psalms (such as vi., vii., x., xi., and xvii.) 
to the period of Persian oppression under one or the other of these kings, 
it is not a great step further to assign Ps. Ixxiv. and lxxix to that dark 
time. Even the consciousness of legal righteousness in Ps. xliv. is per- 
haps not much keener than that in Ps. vii. and xvii. It is true that in 
Isa. lxiv. 5-7 (which very probably comes from the same period) the 
very deepest contrition for sin is expressed, but the great confession of sin 
to which this passage belongs may have been written in a greater depth of 
misery than these psalms. To the references to Pseudo-Hecatzus and to 
Judith not much weight can be attached; but on other grounds I think it 
not impossible that after glutting his revenge on Sidon, Ochus sent his 
general Bagéas to chastise the Jews (cf. Judeich, Kleinasiastische Studien, 
p- 176), and that the temple was not only desecrated but destroyed. I 
should be inclined at present to hold out as regards Ps. xliv., for I can 
scarcely believe the Jews had taken so prominent a part in the general 
rebellion as to account for Ps. xliv.9. But as regards Ps. Ixxiv. and 
Ixxix., the objection to the theory of Ewald (ed. 1) and Professor Smith, 
which I expressed in “ Bampton Lectures,” pp. 91, 92, 102, has grown 
much feebler. 

It may be said that Professor Smith’s theory is bold and imaginative. 
So it is; but it is not on this account to be rejected. Unimaginative critics 
like Hupfeld are also very insipid, and do not greatly promote a vivid 
comprehension of the meaning of the psalms. It cannot of course be 
proved, and Hitzig’s view (suggested by a passage in Solinus, xxxv. 6, 
Mommsen) that it was Jericho, not Jerusalem, which suffered so much 
under Ochus is not unworthy of attention. But it would be a great 
boon to be able to explain Ps. lxxiv. 7, Ixxix. 1, and Isa. Ixiv. 12, with- 
out having to suppose that the liturgical poems to which these passages 
belong were written to commemorate more than one catastrophe. On 
Professor Smith’s other critical remarks (directed against theories of my 
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own) I may be brief, referring the reader for my own estimate of them 
to my article in the London “ Expositor” for August. He appears to 
me to be too much a prey to the love of systems; why psalms of the 
Greek age should not have found their way into Books I.-IIT. is not to 
me obvious, in spite of Professor Smith’s remark (p. 437) on my “ com- 
plicated hypothesis.” That my view of Ps. xlii., xliii. is “ fanciful,” should 
be no objection to a historical student like the author. There are, as 
Milton has told us, two kinds of fancy: the nobler kind some of us 
prefer to call “ imagination.” Professor Smith, as we have seen, is him- 
self not devoid of this priceless gift, without which there is no piec- 
ing together the scattered fragments of history, no vivifying the lifeless 
conclusions of a cold criticism. And surely it is hardly right to dismiss 
a critical theory too positively if you have no better substitute to pro- 
pose. I myself cling less to my own views on Ps. xlv. and lxxii. than to 
many other parts of my system. But I cannot see much force in the 
prejudiced arguments brought against them; nor can I believe that Ps. 
Ixxii. can be “a prayer for the reéstablishment of the Davidie dynasty 
under a Messianic king according to prophecy ” (why not call it at once a 
purely imaginative royal psalm ?); nor that Ps. xlv. is most easily viewed 
“as a poem of the old kingdom.” Nor can I see my way to explain Ps. 
Ixviii. of the hopes created by the catastrophe of the Persian empire. 
Verse 30 seems clearly to show that when the psalmist wrote, Egypt was 
a powerful empire, from which danger to Palestine might be reasonably 
apprehended. For my own present view of the passage, see “ Journal of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis,” June, 1892; “ Aids to the Study of 
Criticism,” p. 341; and for a possible historical situation for the psalm, 
see Jos. Ant. xii. 3, 3. 


T. K. CuHeryne. 
OxForRD. 


The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel. With notes and introduction. By the 
Rev. A. B. Davipson, D. D., LL. D. Pp. lv., 368. Cambridge: at the 
University Press. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

The Cambridge series of commentaries for Schools and Colleges has 
proved itself to be useful. The various volumes differ in ability, but there 
can be no doubt that those prepared by Professor Davidson stand among 
the very first. The same qualities which are visible in his commentary on 
Job appear in this volume, — precision and justness of statement, careful 
judgment, and intelligent and independent use of the best helps. The 
Introduction deals with Ezekiel’s history, work, and teaching. Among 
the points brought out are: his relation to Jeremiah; the way in which 
he identifies the exiles with the nation; his imaginative power; his sym- 
bols and visions; the common expression in the Prophet, “I wrought for 
my name’s sake, lest it should be profaned among the nations ;” Ezekiel’s 
portraiture of the early time of Israel as an apostasy ; his conception of 
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individual obligation ; his relation to the ritual laws; and the fact that 
statements in the book may have been colored by a final recension made 
by the author toward the end of his career. On all these points Profes- 
sor Davidson’s remarks are pertinent. He deals with the prophet as a 
living moral teacher, who moves with independence amid the problems of 
his time. He refers to the growth of moral and ritual ideas in the Israel- 
itish people; but on this question he has, perhaps, said too little; for, in 
the case of a man like Ezekiel, nothing is more important than to deter- 
mine and exhibit his precise relation to his predecessors among the lead- 
ers of national thought. In the short space at his command, Dr. David- 
son could not, indeed, go into an extended discussion of this subject ; what 
he does say is in the right direction. 

The notes are models of brevity and accuracy. There are many diffi- 
culties of interpretation in Ezekiel, and therefore much writing is easy ; 
Dr. Davidson states the difficulties clearly and expresses his own opinion 
briefly and distinctly, with indications of the grounds on which it is based. 
See, for example, his remarks on the symbol of the people’s bearing their 
iniquity (iv. 4-6), where the difficult number 390 days occurs; on the 
long allegory in xvi., and especially the reference to shrines in verse 24 ; 
on the passage in xx. 25, in which it is said that Jehovah gave Israel, in 
the early times, statutes that were not good ; on the prophecy concerning 
Tyre (xxvi.—xxviii.); and on the great vision at the end of the book 
(xl.—xlviii.). According to the plan of these commentaries, questions re- 
lating to the Hebrew text cannot be fully discussed, but Professor David- 
son’s remarks always take into account critical-textual material. The 
English text is that of the King James Version; this is so far a misfor- 
tune as it calls for many corrections. Not only for schools and col- 
leges, but for clergymen and general readers also, this volume may be 
warmly recommended as one which will enable them to read Ezekiel with 
comprehension and sympathy. 

C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIvERSITY. 


Les Prophétes d’Israél. Par James DARMESTETER. Paris: Calmann 

Lévy. Pp. xvii, 386. 7 fr. 50 c. 

James Darmesteter is one of those rare scholars, the breadth of whose 
attainments is equal to their depth. He astonishes us by the ease 
with which he passes from one field to another. The leading Persian 
authority in France since the publication of his translation of the “ Zend- 
Avesta” in the “Sacred Books of the East” series, he extends his 
studies over the entire range of Aryan philology in his “ Essais Orien- 
taux,” and passing beyond philology in his “Chants Populaires des 
Afghans” he appears to be equally at home in Semitic literatures, — 
witness his charming little treatise on the “ Mahdi,” and his latest pro- 
duction, “ Les Prophétes d’Israél.” 
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The volume before us consists of an introduction and a collection of 
seven essays, written at various times during the past ten years. Three 
of these deal directly with the Hebrew prophets, two with the general 
aspects of Jewish history, and the last two, on “ Race and Tradition” and 
on “Joseph Salvador,” may be defined as illustrations of Professor Dar- 
mesteter’s conception of the religious history of Israel, viewed in the 
light of its ancient and modern development. To understand this con- 
ception, which as he himself intimates in the preface, constitutes the 
unifying factor of the essays, we must bear in mind Professor Darmes- 
teter’s general attitude towards religion and religious questions. To this 
end we cannot do better than quote a notable passage from his “ Essais 
Orientaux,” in which he has unconsciously characterized himself. Speak- 
ing of the famous Anquetil-Duperron, he tells us (p. 9) that the latter 
set out on his journey of discovery to the East armed with two books — 
the Bible and Montaigne. “The union of those two books shows the 
presence within him of the modern spirit. Sharing the bold skepticism 
that marks him as the child of the eighteenth century, he foreshadows 
the broad intellectual sympathy and the ideal attachment to the grand 
movements of the past characteristic of the nineteenth century.” Pro- 
fessor Darmesteter, thoroughly imbued in like manner with the spirit of 
merciless criticism, which stops short of nothing in its consistent course, 
is yet filled with profound reverence for the endeavors of mankind to 
seale the highest peaks of religious truth. He possesses in a remark- 
able degree the breadth, earnestness and impartiality which are the 
fruit of genuine scholarship. Setting aside, so far as is possible under 
human limitations, the personal equation, he does not lose a certain 
glow of temperament which is essential to an appreciation of the 
successive stages through which mankind has reached its present position. 

Recognizing that great religious movements must be explained by 
great and worthy causes, Professor Darmesteter seeks for the elements of 
permanent value in the religions of both past and present. In this spirit 
he approaches the study of the prophetic movement which began to stir 
Judza so powerfully in the eighth century before our era. He accepts 
without qualification the results of modern investigations with regard to 
the composition of the prophetic books, and his view of the general de- 
velopment of religious ideas in Israel is in substantial agreement with 
that of his distinguished master and colleague, Ernest Renan. Setting 
aside, however, questions of pure criticism, and viewing the prophetic 
writings simply as expressions of certain religious ideas and ideals, he 
submits these to an examination, with the avowed purpose of illustrating 
the power inherent in them to work a religious regeneration in our own 
day. It is well at times like the present, when the activity of scholars 
threatens to be directed too exclusively into the channels of historical 
and literary criticism, that we should be reminded of this phase of the 
Bible. Professor Darmesteter shows by his admirable introduction how 
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peculiarly he is adapted for treating it. Criticism leaves the question as 
to the profound influence exerted by the Old Testament upon the reli- 
gious consciousness of mankind untouched; but a work like this is 
striking evidence that the application of critical methods to the study of 
the Old Testament serves to set this influence forth in a stronger and 
clearer light. ° 

Professor Darmesteter finds the source and explanation of this mighty 
influence in the prophets. The Hebrew prophet of the eighth century 
sounded the note of a new faith—a faith not based upon ritual, or 
doctrine, but upon a spiritual conception of man’s position in the uni- 
verse and upon conduct as the outcome of this religion of the spirit. In 
their own day the prophets afforded a striking contrast, in their view of 
religion, to the one current in Judea, as throughout the ancient world, 
which, associating religion with the family, tribe or nation, according to 
the prevailing social unit, found its final expression in rites performed on 
certain occasions, and in harmony with more or less strict regulations. 
Professor Darmesteter claims that the prophetic conception of religion 
and of life is as much applicable to our own times as to the circle for 
which it was originally intended. This introduction, distinguished by 
eloquence. of diction and singular depth of thought, is devoted to show- 
ing the present mission of “ Prophetism,” which does not consist in 
“founding a new religion nor in converting the world to Judaism,” but 
in unifying the two religions that to-day are arrayed against each other, 
— “the religion of science and the religion of Christ.” Our author’s 
brilliant exposition of the relations that should exist between science and 
religion, to secure the steady progress of mankind, is profoundly im- 
pressive. Apart from the intrinsic value of his reasoning, the views pro- 
pounded are significant of the reaction in France against the indiffer- 
ence to religious problems that has for a long time characterized her 
scientists. 

The single defect of the introduction and of Professor Darmesteter’s 
general position on religious problems is that what he says is applicable 
too exclusively to conditions prevailing in France. When he speaks of 
the need of religion as a complement to science, pithily summing up the 
situation by saying that “science equips a man but does not direct 
him,” the sentiment will find an echo on this side of the Atlantic ; but 
when he speaks of the attitude of the church towards science, he appears 
to have in mind only the Roman Catholic Church. This is quite natural 
for one living in France, but it leads to assertions that can hardly be 
maintained in the general way in which they are put forth. Professor 
Darmesteter does not entirely ignore Protestantism, with its numerous 
ramifications, but he seems to regard it purely as the symptom of a dis- 
integrating process, —a view that loses sight both of the historical réle 
of the Protestant movement in the religious development of Europe and 
of the historical justification for the movement itself. Protestantism in 
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America is far from being merely a negative force, and there has come 
about in this country, during the past two decades, a profound change in 
the attitude of all religious bodies towards science, —a change in the 
direction of greater spirituality. 

M. Darmesteter follows up his introduction with an elaborate essay 
(covering a third of the volume) on the Prophets, in which he develops 
his conception of their office in a systematic manner. Both in this essay 
and in the two articles in which he examines the views of M. Renan and 
of the late Dr. H. Graetz, he is particularly happy in his manner of 
setting the work accomplished by the prophets in the light of history. 
But for his equally successful achievements in other lines, one would say 
that M. Darmesteter’s main strength lies in his keen historical instinct. 
Under the magic of his pen, pictures of the past are painted with a 
vividness that will be a revelation to the reader accustomed to the tradi- 
tional treatment of this period. The prophets are brought directly into 
the centre of the political and religious life of the people, instead of 
being accorded a position apart. Their superiority consists in the fact 
that they are exceedingly human, stirred by their environment and 
speaking directly to their own time. Their grandeur, so far from 
being impaired by being brought nearer to our gaze, is accentuated by 
their complete unconsciousness that they were in reality spegking to all 
mankind. Professor Darmesteter’s differentiation of the prophets is 
particularly successful in the case of Jeremiah, whose tragic figure fairly 
starts out of these eloquent pages. He leads up to his subject in the 
main essay of the volume, with an account of the religious history of Israel 
prior to the prophetic movement, which is notable for conciseness and 
clearness. In his review of Renan, he shows his remarkable powers of 
condensation, though his masterpiece in this direction is his third essay, 
a “coup d’eil sur Vhistoire des Juifs,” which is a complement to the 
main essay, giving a general view of the history of the Jewish people 
from the destruction of the Jewish state down to our days. The igno- 
rance still prevailing regarding the Jews and their history during the 
past eighteen hundred years lends a special interest and importance to 
this essay. To most people the history of the Jews ends with the 
moment when their real history may be said to have begun. M. Dar- 
mesteter’s essay should be particularly welcome to those who are deterred 
by the bulk of the ordinary Jewish histories ; they will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that after absorbing forty of these pages, they will 
have taken in more than from four hundred pages of the average writer. 

An essay on “The Authenticity of the Prophets,” a refutation of the 
curious views held as to the age of the prophets by a French scholar re- 
cently deceased, calls for no special comment. In the essay on “ Race 
and Tradition,” the writer enters a timely protest against the present 
tendency to emphasize the element of race in accounting for differences 
of culture and religion; he shows how vague and unsatisfactory the 
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definition of race is, even in the sphere of pure philology, and how much 
more unsatisfactory it is in the sphere of religion. Applying his reasoning 
to the Aryans and Semites, he illustrates the weakness of the position 
that there is an inherent antagonism between the two groups of nations. 
The factor that M. Darmesteter would set up as determining the course 
run by different nations is tradition. The last essay is a tribute to the 
memory of a remarkable Frenchman of the first half of this century, 
whom Professor Darmesteter regards as a modern representative of 
the ancient prophetic spirit. The rather long biography is naturally not 
as interesting to us as it must be to French circles ; for Joseph Salvador 
was not a man who made himself felt outside of a comparatively nar- 
row field. Yet there are suggestive passages in this essay that belong to 
the best things in a book full of excellent things. 

The impression left by the volume as a whole is profound. It is of 
absorbing interest, and intensely stimulating. M. Darmesteter’s method 
is peculiarly adapted to the needs of the general reader. He bears his 
learning lightly ; knowing just how much to leave for granted and how 
much to suppress, he carries his readers along with him easily, even 
through intricate questions. His glowing style adds to the irresistible 
charm of his volume, which will aid in bringing about a better under- 
standing of the Old Testament as it appears in the light of modern criti- 
cism. The essays are distinctly popular, and in the interest of that large 
portion of the reading public to whom a foreign language is a bar to en- 
joyment, it is to be hoped that an English translation will be forthcoming. 


Morxris JAstrow, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


A Short Commentary on the Book of Daniel for the Use of Students. 
By A. A. Bevan, M. A. Fellow of Trinity College. Pp. xii, 235. Cam- 
bridge : at the University Press. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Mr. Bevan’s book contains prolegomena, a commentary, and a couple 
of appendices. The prolegomena comprise a general introduction on the 
Hebrew text, the oldest versions, and the ancient and modern interpreters 
of the Book of Daniel; an account of the origin and purpose of the book, 
and a dissertation on its linguistic character, with a special section on the 
Septuagint text. Mr. Bevan holds that the book was written in the sec- 
ond century B. C., just before the death of Antiochus Epiphanes. The 
arguments by which he supports this position are such as have been ad- 
duced by other writers ; but they are here presented clearly and succinctly. 
He points out the anachronisms in the book, and urges that its tone and 
its linguistic character agree excellently with the second century, but not 
at all with the sixth. It is commonly held by critics that the Belshazzar 
of Daniel is incorrectly represented by the author of the book as king of 
Babylon, but most writers incline to regard the name as a late misspelling 
of Bilsharusur, who appears in the cuneiform inscriptions as the eldest 
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son of the last king Nabunaid. Mr. Bevan is disposed to reject this iden- 
tification, though such a change of spelling seems not at all improbable. 
He regards “ Darius the Mede,” of chapter vi., as inexplicable; in fact, 
up to this time it has been impossible to accbunt for the introduction of 
this name. It is possible that further discoveries may enable us to see 
whence the author got it; at present it seems most likely that it repre- 
sents a confused knowledge of Darius Hystaspis, who was supposed by 
the author to have been king of Babylon. 

In connection with the dissertation on the linguistic character of the 
book, Mr. Bevan appends Hebrew transliterations and English transla- 
tions of various Palmyrene texts, — a very desirable addition whereby the 
resemblance between the Palmyrene and the Biblical Aramaic is exhibited. 
In regard to the mixture of Hebrew and Aramaic in Daniel, he adopts 
the suggestion, which seems the most probable, that the book was origi- 
nally written in Hebrew; that, later, it was translated into Aramaic for 
the benefit of the people, who no longer spoke Hebrew ; and that a portion 
of the Hebrew original was then lost, and its place was supplied from the 
Aramaic version. This is the view of Lenormant, and Mr. Bevan adds 
that it is strengthened by consideration of the fact that under Antiochus 
Epiphanes a large number of Jewish writings were probably destroyed. 

Mr. Bevan’s comments are in accordance with those of the best modern 
critics. In chapter v. he adopts Clermont-Ganneau’s interpretation of 
mene, mene, tekel u. pharsin, “a mina, a shekel and two half-minas” 
(that is, Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, and the Medes and Persians). The 
double occurrence of the mene he does not explain. One possible explana- 
tion is that the repetition is for emphasis; another (offered by Professor 
Paul Haupt, of the Johns Hopkins University) is that the first mene 
should be rendered “there has been counted;” the suggestion has also 
been made that the repetition is a clerical error. It is not clear how it 
is to be treated. Mr. Bevan’s grammatical notes are useful. He is to 
be commended also for his collation of the Septuagint text. The Hebrew 
and Aramaic texts of Daniel need revision, and a careful study of the 
versions is, of course, a prime necessity for this.undertaking. Unfortu- 
nately, the Septuagint text is in a wretched condition. Mr. Bevan’s book 
will be welcomed by teachers; the need of a good hand-commentary on 
Daniel has long been felt. 

: C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Theologischer Jahresbericht. XI. Band, enthaltend die Literatur des 
Jahres 1891. I. Abtheilung: Exegese. Bearbeitet von SreGrriep und 
HoitzMann. Braunschweig, 1892: C. A. Schwetschke und Sohn. New 
York: G. E. Stechert. 8vo, pp. 132. 


The first division of Volume XI. of the “Theologischer Jahresbe- 
richt,” comprehending the Biblical-exegetical literature of 1891, exhibits 
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the breadth and thoroughness which are characteristic of this invaluable 
report. The labor involved in giving a useful review of the religious 
literature of a year is enormous. One of the writers on the New Testa- 
ment Apocalypse, mentioned by Professor Holtzmann, after expounding 
the signs of the times, adds the exhortation: “Prove all things, hold 
fast that which is good,” — an injunction, says the editor, which, in view 
of the “tohu-bohu” of Apocalyptic absurdities, is more easily given than 
followed. The remark applies to the whole mass of the literature ; and the 
editors show not only great industry in collecting the names of writers 
from the whole civilized world, but also great skill in distinguishing be- 
tween the good and the bad. The reader, introduced into this huge, whirl- 
ing work-shop, could hardly escape vertigo without the friendly guidance 
of a skilled hand. In spite of the vastness of the field, the critical estimate 
set by the editors on the various writings considered is sober and just ; 
they have their own point of view, and are merciless in their treatment 
of what they regard as absurd and uncritical, yet show a catholic spirit 
of sympathy for other weil-sustained points of view. It is hardly to be 
expected that they should know the English as intimately as the German 
literature, and in some cases they do not recognize the full import of 
English and American works; they scarcely do justice to Cheyne’s 
Bampton Lectures on the Psalter; they do not see the importance, in 
the history of the English High Church, of Mr. Gore’s recent utterances 
on inspiration and other religious ideas, and they fail to catch the spirit 
of Professor Steenstra’s article on the possibility of Davidic psalms in 
the Psalter. But in general their judgments appear to be as sound as 
in the nature of the case is possible, and the “ Bericht” is indispensable 
for those who wish to keep up at all with the literature. 

The year 1891 seems not to have been fertile in works on the general 
history of religions. What appeared on the Egyptian religion and the 
old Egyptian history goes to confirm the view that the Israelities had no 
real intellectual or religious intercourse with Egypt before the time of 
Solomon. As to the Babylonian religion, cuneiform scholars seem to 
feel that many special lines have to be worked out before any general 
history can be attempted. No new results of importance show them- 
selves in the study of Hebraism. The Amarna-inscriptions throw light 
on the political relations of Canaan in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, but tell us nothing directly of the religious ideas of the Hebrew 
tribes in that period. Old Testament criticism has its picturesque 


- features, among which are the attempts of Havet and Vernes to bring 


down all the prophets to the period after the exile, and of Klostermann 
to destroy all criticism by the supposition of an untrustworthy text; but 
such attempts do not interfere with the orderly advance of the science, 
In the New Testament literature we have the proof that the method of 
F. C. Baur has established itself firmly in modern criticism, as Weiz- 
sticker points out. It is sometimes said that Baur represented a radical 
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outburst from which criticism has been ever since receding. It is true 
that some of Baur’s results have been modified by recent researches, but 
it is also true that his main lines and his general conception of the his- 
tory have been retained. On the other hand Baur is out-Baured by the 
group of Dutch scholars who are seeking to analyze the epistle to the 
Romans into a Pauline kernel and later additions, — an attempt that 
finds as little favor as the similar view of Vernes in the Old Testament 
field, and is cleverly parodied by Professor C. M. Mead (lately of the 
Andover Theological Seminary) in his “Romans Dissected.” The 
“ Hand-Commentar” to the New Testament, by Holtzmann, Lipsius, 
Schmiedel and von Soden, now completed, is critically compared with other 
similar works. No noteworthy progress in the Synoptics-question, or in 
the criticism of the Fourth Gospel, is mentioned. One rises, indeed, from 
this survey of the literature with the feeling that we have only begun 
the critical history of the Biblical writings. Certain things have been 
established ; much still remains to be settled. 
C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


The Teaching of Jesus. By Hans HEINRICH Wenopr, D. D., Professor 
of Theology, Heidelberg. Translated by Rev. Jonn Witson, M. A. In 
two volumes. Vol. I. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark ; New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

The Messrs. Scribner have rendered the American theological public a 
service in bringing out here the translation of Dr. Wendt’s work, recently 
published in England. The original treatise consisted of two parts: 
“Die Lehre Jesu,” a critical examination of the Gospels, and “ Der 
Inhalt der Lehre Jesu,” a Biblico-theological discussion of the didactic 
contents of the Gospels. It is this second part of the work which has 
been translated under this simpler title: “The Teaching of Jesus.” 
About one half of this second part is comprised in this volume. The 
translation will be completed in another volume, which may be expected 
in the course of a few months. 

The untranslated First Part of Professor Wendt’s treatise has given 
him a place in the first rank of Biblical critics in Germany. In respect 
to conservatism he may be described as standing midway between Pro- 
fessors Weiss and Holtzmann, the two leading names in the field of 
gospel criticism. In respect to the Synoptic problem, he holds the gen- 
erally accepted two-source theory. The Matthaic logia which underlies 
all our synoptics and the Gospel of Mark are our two oldest known 
sources of information respecting the life and teaching of Jesus. Dr. 
Wendt has made in this First Part an elaborate attempt to reconstruct 
the logia by a critical comparison of our Synoptic narratives. On this 
subject he is in substantial accord with Professors Holtzmann and Weiss, 
although he differs from them on minor points. For example, he main- 
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tains the use by Luke of our First Gospel as against Dr. Weiss, who 
holds to their independence. 

In regard to the Fourth Gospel, Professor Wendt agrees neither with 
Professor Holtzmann, who denies its apostolic authorship, nor with Pro- 
fessor Weiss, who maintains it. He has revived a view which has found 
little favor in recent years, —that the Fourth Gospel is the work of a 
post-apostolic writer, who possessed and incorporated into it a genuine 
Johannine writing, which therefore bears a relation to the Fourth Gospel 
analogous to that which the /ogia sustains to the synoptics. 

The second part of the work is sufficiently independent of these criti- 
cal inquiries to be used with ease and profit without the knowledge of Part 
First. It is written in a clear and popular, and in fact rather diffuse 
style ; unlike most German theological treatises, it may be read with no 
great strain upon one’s attention. The volume consists of three main 
sections. The first is entitled “The Historical Foundation of the Teach- 
ing of Jesus;” it contains a résumé of the results of recent studies in 
late Jewish thought. The aim of this section is to exhibit the relations 
of likeness and difference between the current religious ideas of Judaism 
and the teaching of Jesus. This discussion serves to illustrate at once 
the frequent coincidences in form between the ideas of Jesus and those 
of his age, and the immeasurable height of his teaching above that of his 
contemporaries. 

The second section deals with “The External Aspects of the Teaching 
of Jesus.” Perhaps the most striking feature of this part is the dis- 
eussion of the nature, variety, and interpretation of parables. That a 
parable is intended to teach only one idea, and that its details are not to 
be pressed into the service of theology by assigning to them an inde- 
pendent meaning, is made abundantly clear. The allegorical method of 
interpreting, now almost universally discredited, at any rate in theory, 
still predominates in the treatment of the parables of Jesus. He per- 
forms a useful service who aids the popular apprehension of these match- 
less compositions of Jesus by showing us their true simplicity and point- 
edness. 

The third section is the most extended and comprehensive. Its three 
leading ideas may be represented by the phrases: “The nature of God,” 
“The kingdom of God,” and “The true righteousness.” The discussion 
of Jesus’ conception of God, its relation to the Old Testament idea, its 
uniqueness, and its adequacy to man’s religious wants, is admirable. It 
is well summed up in the following passage, which will serve as a good 
example of the author’s style and mode of thought, and is well worth 
quoting for its intrinsic value : — 


The prevailing tendency of Judaism, in the time of Jesus, to regard the 
holiness of God, in other words, his transcendent exaltation above the world, 
as the principal aspect of the conception of God, on the one hand, led to the 
religious relation of men to God being regarded, by Pharisaism, as a legal 
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servitude, and the chief religious duties as external ceremonies ; and, on the 
other hand, by Alexandrianism, the religious intuition was transformed into 
philosophical speculation. But the high significance which Jesus imparted to 
the moral quality of fatherly love in the conception of God enabled Him to 
regard the religious relation between God and men as entirely moral, and 
to understand in its highest and purest sense the holy exaltation above the 
world inseparable from the idea of God. As surely as Jesus found in the Old 
Testament, and in the Jewish teaching founded on the Old Testament, a real 
basis for this conception of God, so surely did an epoch-making advance beyond 
the limits of the Old Testament religious consciousness lie in the certainty, 


clearness, and fullness with which He first apprehended and announced the 
Fatherhood of God (p. 209). 


The principles of individual action and of social obligation which 
Jesus taught are presented with systematic fullness under the heading, 
“ The Kingdom of God,” in the last half of the volume. No results are 
here presented which are especially new to critical students of the New 
Testament. The author’s view of the Fourth Gospel occasions the con- 
sideration of the relation between the Synoptic and the Johannine pre- 
sentation of Jesus’ teaching respecting salvation and the religious life, 
with the general result that the discourses in the Fourth Gospel on 
eternal life, love, and the gift of the Holy Spirit, are regarded as having 
an independent value for the supplementing of our other documentary 
sources. = 

We unhesitatingly commend this work, which we have inadequately 
described, to all earnest students of theology. 


GrorGcE B. STEVENs. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


The Evolution of Christianity. By Lyman Aprott. Pp. viii, 258. 

Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Christianity must seem unaccountable to an agnostic evolutionist. 
Jesus Christ might be his ideal of man when he shall have attained his 
ultimate perfection ; but the intrusion of such a being midway in human 
history —a spiritual Melchizedek, “ without father, without mother, with- 
out descent” — would either stultify theory by authentic fact, or dis- 
credit well-attested fact in behalf of theory. But equally difficult would 
it be to account for the greatest men in every department of life, — 
for epoch-making men; for Moses, Isaiah, Homer, Wiclif, Raphael, 
Shakespeare. These men —to borrow a phrase too significant to be ap- 
propriated by the race-course —“ broke the record” by transcending it. 
They cannot be explained by heredity, antecedents or surroundings. 
While each, in his special type, shaped his age and the ages after him, 
his age did not shape him. The Greeks were unconsciously philosophical 
when they called their great men sons of gods, as when Apollo was the 
reputed father of Plato. Theistic evolutionism acknowledges spiritual 
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eausation. The existing material universe has in itself the proof that it 
began to be and that it will cease to be. If matter is eternal, only co- 
eternal Mind can have endowed its molecules with the power of becom- 
ing worlds, organic being, animal life, self-conscious humanity. But 
if Mind was the sole first cause, why may not that same Mind, without 
setting aside the natural order of material evolution, have interposed in 
divers forms and ways to direct and expedite the development of nature’s 
noblest birth, man’s living soul, 

Such evidently, in Dr. Abbott’s Christology, is the genesis of the man 
Christ Jesus, — the ideal man realized; the God-man, into whose divine 
image it is God’s will that all men shall grow, if not in this earthly life, 
in its progress beyond earthly vision. But the Christianity which he 
taught, or rather was and is, did not spring at once into full growth, nor 
has it yet given more than the sure and rich promise of what it is to be. 
It is subject, like everything in the universe, to the law of evolution, 
according to which, by virtue of its innate contents and forces, it passes 
progressively from lower to higher, from more simple to more complex 
forms, — from age to age, other yet the same, — assuming aspects and 
functions in which its first disciples would not recognize it, branching 
out into diversities of ritual, creed and operation in which believers seem 
in mutual antagonism, yet tending and destined to culminate in a multi- 
tudinous and many-faced unity. 

Under this view the Bible is not an inflexible and infallible standard 
of faith and duty, but a record of the evolution of successive stages of 
the religious consciousness which first had its full incarnation in Jesus. 
It is therefore not to be rested upon, but started from; not a finality, 
but a directory for advanced movement on lines of religious and ethical 
thought in which it has opened and led the way. In like manner the 
primitive church furnishes no hard-and-fast rule for organism, ritual, 
doctrine or practice. It was simply a company of men who had en- 
grafted on their Hebrew theology a sincere, yet not a deep-seeing or a 
far-seeing faith in their teacher and guide. But in that faith were in- 
cluded the germs of philosophies, sects, observances, forms of worship 
and modes of life to be evolved through successive generations in a num- 
ber and diversity still increasing in this nineteenth century since the 
Founder left the world. Of these the larger portion are limbs, boughs, 
branches, twigs and flower-stalks of the many-fruited tree of eternal life. 
Others are abortive offshoots and arrested developments, which have left 
merely a name, sometimes even a bad name. But of those that last, and 
grow, and bear good fruit, there are none that have not sprung by nat- 
ural development from the contents of that first utterance of the Chris- 
tian consciousness of the early disciples, “I believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” F 

In the individual soul all growth is the evolution of what is natively in 
it. Here, too, there may be arrested or abortive development; for the 
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capacity of good implies the capacity of evil. Yet even in such cases 
conversion is not a change of nature, but a return to nature, — a renewal 
of suspended growth, a forthputting and outblooming of powers and affec- 
tions which had never been dislodged, though for a season overlaid and 
suppressed by the abuse of that moral freedom whose right use means 
constant, symmetrical and healthy development of all that is in man. 

The evolution of Christianity in the church, in society and in the souls 
of men has for its consummation the fulfillment of the prayer of Jesus, 
“ that they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us.” 

This book of Dr. Abbott's is a precious contribution to liberal Chris- 
tianity, in the true and broad sense of that term. We do not claim it as a 
departure from conventional orthodoxy. We do not understand Dr. 
Abbott to be occupying dogmatically any other ground than that on 
which he has always stood; but he has so enlarged that ground as to 
give room at his side for many who would be slow to subscribe the precise 
articles of faith which he would undoubtedly accept as defining his own 
belief. 


ANDREW P. PEABopy. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Neutestamentliche Theologie, oder geschichtliche Darstellung der 
Lehren Jesu und des Urchristenthums nach den neutestamentli- 
chen Quellen. Von Dr. Witit1patp Beyscutac. Erster Band, pp. vii, 
410. Leipzig : Eugen Strien. 

Beyschlag’s “ Theology of the New Testament” is the work of a promi- 
nent scholar in the ranks of the moderate liberals of Germany. It is 
characteristic of the representatives of this mode of thought to concede 
to the critical school such of its conclusions as no scholar can reject with- 
out risk to his reputation for learning and good judgment, and to assume 
toward the more radical results of criticism a “ mediating” attitude with 
reference to the traditional theology. The outcome of this policy appears 
to be in some cases the substantial acceptance of many critical conclu- 
sions which are formally rejected under cover of the conventional ortho- 
dox terminology. Beyschlag, for example, opposes in decided terms the 
teaching which recognizes the revealed character of Christianity without 

“extending this recognition to the New Testament writings as such.” 

But his advocacy of the inspiration of the writers in question goes no 

farther than to maintain that they produced works which are far superior 

to the uncanonical literature of the early church! He concedes that 

“ the Biblical religion, together with its documents, is something born into 

the world according to the laws of human nature,” and that “develop- 

ment, that great law which we observe in all natural as well as spiritual 
life,” is not foreign to it. Revelation is not “a sum of doctrines unat- 
tainable by the human mind, communicated to it ready made from 
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heaven,” and the Scriptures are not infallible documents given by Divine 
dictation. 

The attitude which Dr. Beyschlag assumes toward the sources of the 
teaching of Jesus shows the influence upon his mind of the work of 
modern criticism. He does not attempt to combine the representations 
of the Synoptics and the Fourth Gospel, but treats them separately in 
the first two of the three books into which the material of the volume is 
divided. To the Synoptics is accorded the preference in point of his- 
torical credibility; and while the Fourth Gospel is regarded on critical 
grounds as the work of the apostle’John, the concession is made that “to 
him recollection and exposition had become so inseparable that he was 
able to produce the portrait and, in particular, the discourses of Jesus 
only out of the smeltery of his own mental life as a new formation.” 
This hazardous admission of the subjective character of the Fourth Gos- 
pel of course opens the question as to the extent to which the doctrine 
of “subjectivity” and ‘new formation” may be applied in the inter- 
pretation of it, and practically concedes to criticism very much that it 
claims apart from the technical question of the authorship of the work. 
In treating the synoptic question Dr. Beyschlag favors the hypothesis of 
the logia-source, and admits the conclusions of criticism regarding the 
loose structure of the narratives and the different settings of the sayings 
of Jesus in the three biographies. His prepossession, however, in favor 
of the unity of the Old and New Testaments, and against the critical 
exclusion from the genuine words of Jesus of the apocalyptic sayings 
ascribed to him leads him to the conclusion that Christ’s conception of 
the kingdom of God was not altogether spiritual. 

In discussing the relation of Jesus to the Messianic expectations of his 
age Dr. Beyschlag rejects that interpretation of the title “Son of Man” 
which finds in it a designation of the human nature of Christ. Jesus 
could not have felt the necessity, he says, of assuring his contemporaries 
of his true humanity, which no one among them doubted. Thus is the 
doctrine of “the archetypal Man,” maintained by Schleiermacher, Ne- 
ander, Reuss, and others, disposed of, so far as it rests upon this synoptic 
expression. In spite of Jesus’ use of the title in question at Cesarea 
Philippi, when he could not have intended by it to declare himself as the 
Messiah, Dr. Beyschlag decides for its Messianic interpretation, while 
conceding that neither in itself nor in its general Old Testament usage 
does it have this meaning. He finds a place, however, for the concep- 
tion of the archetypal Man in his interpretation of the title “Son of 
God,” which he regards as expressing “an elevation and uniqueness of 
his [Jesus’] relation to God which exalt him above all other children 
of men, and give him the character of true divinity without thereby ex- 
cluding his entire humanity, but first realizing it in the highest, archety- 
pal sense.” In other words: “ When Christ calls himself the Son of 
God he does it as the man absolutely at one with God.” As to the doc- 
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trine of a divine and a human nature in Christ, Dr. Beyschlag declares it 
to be destitute of all Biblical support. “It belongs to the theology of the 
fifth century, and not to the Biblical mode of thought and speech.” 

The longest chapter in the book is that which, under the title “ Weltge- 
richt,” is devoted to a discussion of the synoptic eschatology. As we 
have already remarked, Dr. Beyschlag accepts in their essential features 
the sayings ascribed to Jesus regarding his second coming; but he 
attempts to obviate the conclusion which might be drawn from this in- 
terpretation, that Jesus delivered the wildest apocalyptical dreams, by 
assuming a subjective coloring of the reports of the discourses, by re- 
sort to the expedient of figurative language, and by arbitrarily setting 
off some sayings as referring to the overthrow of the Jewish state, and 
others as indicating a historical judgment unfolding throughout the Chris- 
tian ages. If he had succeeded in untying this eschatological knot, one 
might receive with equanimity his charge that the criticism which puts 
the apocalyptic prophecies to the account of the Messianic expectations 
of the time only cuts it. How readily liberal orthodoxy employs ration- 
alistic methods appears in his denial that Jesus taught the doctrine of a 
general judgment, while conceding that the first evangelist represents him 
to have taught it; in the conclusion that Jesus’ teaching regarding the 
resurrection meant “ the perfection of the personality in God ;” and in 
the interpretation of Jesus’ reference to angels as “‘a poetic paraphrase 
of God himself,” as an idea which “hovers between personality and 
personification,’ while what he expressed by the name of Satan was 
“ the thought that evil in nature and history is an actual, unitary, fearful 
power.” The author denies that Jesus taught either that men’s deeds 
in this life determine their destiny, or that all will certainly be saved. 
He understands the gospel to include a future probation, together with 
“the possibility that human freedom and sin may advance to the destruc- 
tion of the capability of yielding to the Divine grace.” 

The third and last book of the volume is devoted to a consideration of 
the views of the original apostles according to the Acts, the Epistle of 
James and ist and 2d Peter. The author rejects the conclusions of the 
critical school regarding the Book of Acts, while admitting that “ misun- 
derstandings and legendary deposits are not to be denied.” The Epistle 
of James is ascribed to “the brother of our Lord,” and ist Peter is 
regarded as genuine. 


ORELLO Cone. 
BocutTEet CoLiece. 


The Witness of Hermas to the Four Gospels. By C. Tayzor, D. D., 
‘Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Pp. 148. London: C. J. Clay 
and Sons. 1892. 


Dr. Taylor is known on this line of study by his “Teaching of the 


Twelve Apostles, with Illustrations from the Talmud,” an attempt to 
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show that the “ Didaché” is a thoroughly Jewish document adapted to 
Christian use. In the present treatise, while not disputing the universal 
critical verdict as to the literary insignificance of “ The Shepherd” of 
Hermas, Dr. Taylor claims that its value as a testimony to the four Gos- 
pels has never been understood, and that it is “an incompletely worked 
mine of allusions to the Gospels.” 

This conclusion is not affected by the discussion concerning the date of 
Hermas. On either of the three hypotheses, which range from 58 to 
140 a. p., the Gospels had attained their canonical position before Ire- 
nus made his well known statement that there are four gospels only and 
necessarily. That Irenzeus knew “The Shepherd,” and quoted it as 
Scripture, is conceded ; and his high respect for the work, thus indicated, 
makes it not unreasonable or improbable that he should, to a greater or 
less extent, have appropriated and reproduced the ideas of Hermas. 

Dr. Taylor’s position is somewhat more affected by the still open ques- 
tion of the relative dates of “The Shepherd” and the “ Didache.” 
Neither factor of the problem can be considered as settled. Opinions as 
to the date of the “ Didaché” range from 50 to 190 a.p. The author fol- 
lows Bryennios and Harnack in claiming the priority for the “ Didache.”’ 
He is satisfied that Hermas not only used but used up the “ Didaché,” so 
that anything very striking in that manual had only to be looked for in 
“The Shepherd,” and it would be found there in one disguise or another. 
This gives us the rationale of Dr. Taylor’s investigation. Starting with 
“The Shepherd,” he finds in it the substance of the “ Didach?;” and as 
there are in the “ Didaché ” something like thirty conceded allusions to 
the Gospels, allusions to the Gospels are to be, presumably, found in 
* The Shepherd,” though under a disguised form. 

A process which goes upon the lines of disguised allusion is neces- 
sarily somewhat precarious. The enthusiastic student is exposed to the 
dangers which always wait upon dealing with allegory. At the same 
time, the process itself is not altogether without its warrant, and in some 
cases is inevitable, from the well known allegorical habit of the early 
fathers. 

Dr. Taylor has brought to his work zood scholarship, ingenuity, and a 
fair degree of insight; but he is too often led away by superficial corre- 
spondences and incidental verbal agreements. In some instances his 
conclusions carry with them a moderate degree of probability ; in others 
he has not escaped the danger which besets the special pleader. It is 
not unreasonable, for instance, that the “disguised trace” of the word 
eiayyéAtov should be discovered in the dyyeAia dyady of “The Shep- 
herd.” This, one might be pardoned for thinking, would require no 
very long or very learned investigation ; but we hesitate a little when 
we are told that, under the figure of “the bench” (cvpéAcov), stand- 
ing firmly on four feet, Hermas refers to the four Gospels, comparing 
them, after the manner of Irenzus, to the four elements of the world. 
It is possible, indeed, for to allegory all things are possible. 
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Similarly, the traces of the features of John the Baptist in “The 
Shepherd’s ” two angels of repentance and retribution are scarcely more 
distinct than those of Peter and Judas in Da Vinci’s “Cena.” The two 
angels clad in goat skins may possibly correspond to the Baptist’s girdle 
of skin; and from John’s wild honey it is a long and somewhat circui- 
tous route round by way of the “ Didacht” to Hermas’ parable of a jar of 
honey made bitter by a little wormwood, and to the angel of retribution, 
who is described in “The Shepherd” as “wild of aspect and bitter to 
the sheep.” The assumed allusion to the transfiguration turns entirely on 
the word éorABev, which is applied by Mark to the lustre of the 
Lord’s raiment, and by Hermas to the gate cut out of the rock. 

It would be easy to multiply illustrations of this kind. There are 
other cases where the correspondence of idea is striking and suggestive, 
notwithstanding the difference in figure. Up to this time critics have 
conceded to Hermas an acquaintance with Mark, James, and the Epistle 
to the Ephesians. If Dr. Taylor’s case is made out, this range is con- 
siderably enlarged, so as to include all four of the Gospels. We should 
be grateful to any scholar who applies to an obscure subject like this 
such minute and careful study; and it can be truthfully said that Dr. 
Taylor’s monograph is at once interesting and stimulating ; but it cannot 
be denied that many of his conclusions are far from convincing, and that 
it would not be difficult to account for some of the apparent correspond- 
ences which he points out on other grounds than that of Hermas’ ac- 
quaintance with the four Gospels. The book will hardly, we think, suc- 
ceed in persuading scholars to attach to Hermas’ testimony the weight to 
which Dr. Taylor thinks it is entitled. 


Marvin R. VINcent. 
Union THEoLocicat Seminary, New York. 


La Migration des Symboles. Par le Comte Gosiet D’Atvre.ra, Pro- 
fesseur d’Histoire des Religions & l’Université de Bruxelles. Paris : Ernest 
Leroux. 1891. 

On page 18 of this work the author writes: “ It is henceforth beyond 
contest that the cross of pre-Columbian America is a mariner’s card 
(rose des vents) ; that it represents the four directions whence the rain 
comes, or rather the four cardinal winds which bring it ; and that it has 
thus become the symbol of the god, dispenser of the celestial waters, 
Tlaloc, and, by extension of the mythical, personage known under the 
name of Quetzacoalt. . . . It is by an analogous reasoning that the Assyri- 
ans also came to represent their god of the heavens, Anu, by an equilateral 
cross.” In support of this position Comte D’Alviella cites the symbol 
used for Anu in “ Western Asia Inscriptions,” II. 48, ob. 30. 

This seems to me scarcely a correct statement. The equal-armed 
cross appears on Babylonian seals, both inclosed in a circle and unin- 
closed. The latter form is well known on seals of the second Babylonian 
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empire. I have also found it on seals (discovered at Niffer) of the period 
of the hegemony of Ur, between 2000 and 3000 B. c. It is a broad, equal- 
armed cross. In meaning, the disk and the square cross are identical ; 
both are solar symbols, the cross being a representation of the disk by 
means of its diameters. I should have supposed this to be also the 
derivation of the American square eross. The disk with diameters, or 
the diameters alone, once used, lend themselves to the idea of the four 
regions and the four quarters ; but I should suppose that in the order of 
development, the former preceded the latter, not the reverse. 

The figure for Anu referred to above appears in an Assyrian god-list, 
and is a modification, under the influence of the Babylonian square cross, 
of the ancient symbol for Anu, namely, a star. A star composed of four 
wedges, and having therefore eight radii, was the oldest Babylonian 
symbol for star, heaven, Anu, god. In Assyrian this character as used 
for star, heaven and god lost one of its wedges and its star shape, but as 
the symbol for Anu all four wedges were retained. Under the influence 
of the solar disk and square cross, however, the wedges were no longer 
grouped in the form of a star, but of a small disk with four equal arms 
projecting on the four sides. 

The gammated cross and the swastika are of the same origin as the 
square cross. Professor D’Alviella just fails to recognize this. He says 
(p. 67): ‘*M. Gaidoz has defined the gammated cross as a graphic doublet 
of the wheel. The expression is exact and even most happy, on condi- 
tion of understanding thereby not that the gammated cross is derived 
from the wheel by the suppression of a part of the felly, but rather that 
it is, like the wheel, a figurative representation of the solar movement.” 
But the equal-armed cross, gammated or not gammated, is “a figurative 
representation of the solar movement” only because it stands for a circle, 
by suppression of the circumference. The gammated cross differs from 
the square cross in preserving an indication of the circumference at the 
ends of its arms. The swastika is a representation of the disk by 
curved instead of straight radii, and should be compared with a not un- 
common form of the solar disk, consisting of a number of curved radii 
proceeding from a common centre and bounded by a common circumfer- 
ence. This represents motion better than the rectilinear radii of the 
Babylonian sun-disks do. The swastika is the reduction of such a disk 
to four of its radii. The swastika and gammated cross pass over into 
one another, as, for instance, in the ornamentation of many Cypriote vases. 
The triscela differs from the swastika or tetrascela in having three curv- 
ilinear radii instead of four. It has the same origin and significance. 

Professor D’Alviella tries to show that square crosses, gammated 
crosses and swastikas were not of independent origin in different coun- 
tries, but were all derived from one original source, which could not have 
been far from the Troad. He thinks that the swastika, for instance, 
probably found its way to India from the Troad through the Caucasus. 
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But in a note (p. 108) he adduces facts which by themselves would be 
sufficient to discredit this theory. We find the gammated cross among 
savages on the west African coast and among the North American In- 
dians, and always, I believe, in connection with solar symbolism. Pro- 
fessor D’Alviella asks “ by what mysterious ways this combination of 
lines” reached these peoples. It did not reach them; it developed 
among them, as it developed in Greece and in India, and as the square 
cross developed in Chaldea and Mexico. It is a natural and self-sug- 
gesting device for representing a disk. As solar worship originated in- 
dependently in unconnected regions, so did also the disk as a repre- 
sentation of the sun, and the square cross, the gammated cross, the 
swastika and the triscela as the natural abbreviations of the disk, and 
hence as symbols of the sun. Contact produced modifications of the 
special form of one nation or religion by that of another on the general 
lines pointed out by Professor D’Alviella in his excellent chapters on 
Causes of Alteration in the Signification and Forms of Symbols, and the 
Transmutation of Symbols ; but to suppose a common origin for these self- 
evident and practically universal methods of representing the solar disk 
is contrary to all the facts. 

Professor D’Alviella is, also, somewhat inclined to find crosses where 
none were intended. So he says (p. 21): ‘“ Among the Pheenicians and 
their congeners it [the crutch-shaped cross] was the character known 
under the name tau, and Ezekiel, in a passage often cited [ix. 4] tells us 
that it was reputed a sign of life and safety.” The passage referred to 
reads: “And Yahweh said to him, Pass through the midst of the city, 
through the midst of Jerusalem, and mark a mark (tau a tau) on the fore- 
heads of the men that sigh and that cry for all the abominations that are 
done in the midst of her.” The verb is used again, in 1 Sam. xxi. 14, of 
David, who taued, or made marks on the doors when he feigned madness. 
An examination of the forms of the letter tau in Ezekiel’s time shows that 
it had not yet assumed the crutch cross or T shape. It was substantially 
the same in its simplest form as the mark which illiterate people often 
make in lieu of signature, which is certainly not a conscious cross, but 
the most natural and primitive of marks. This was, in fact, its origin as 
a letter in the Pheenician alphabet. It was a scratch or mark added at 
the end of the then existing alphabet to denote another sound for which 
an additional letter was needed. At a later date the Greeks took the 
same method of adding a new letter to their alphabet, namely chi. The 
earliest forms of taw and chi are identical, because both are originally 
mere marks. The passage in Ezekiel does not require, and the history 
of the letter taw will not permit, Professor D’Alviella’s interpretation. 

But if his treatment of the origin and spread of the gammated cross is 
unsound, his treatment of the subject of sacred trees is admirably sober. 
Here, if anywhere, the similarity in detail of complicated forms in coun- 
tries so far apart as Chaldwa and Mexico, as shown in the plates facing 
pp- 152 and 153, supported by striking resemblances of myth, legend and 
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use, might lead to the supposition of borrowing from a common source. 
Here is his conclusion : “‘Semites and Aryans knew the tree of heaven, 
the tree of life and the tree of knowledge. The first has for fruits the 
igneous or luminous bodies of space ; the second yields a beverage which 
assures perpetual youth; the third communicates prescience and even 
omniscience.” But he inclines to believe that however much the two 
races may have influenced one another in later details they (why not the 
Mexicans also?) originated the tree myths independently on lines of 
thought and imagination natural to primitive man. 

In his treatment of the common Assyrian form of the tree with winged 
genii on either side, holding a basket and a cone, Professor D’Alviella 
follows Tylor, rightly, I think, in regarding the cone as the “ inflorescence 
of the male date palm” with which the female tree is fertilized, and pro- 
creation symbolized. The winged disk, which plays so important a part 
in Assyrian and Persian symbolism, he traces to an Egyptian origin. 
But there is more to be derived from the study of Babylonian seals and 
the like for the study of the tree, the cone, the caduceus, cross, etc., than 
Professor D’Alviella has yet fully utilized. 

I have played the carping critic’s part and criticised so long that there 
is scarcely space left for that which the book most deserves, praise. But 
it goes without saying that what Professor D’Alviella writes is valuable 
and eminently well done. This is a desirable work for the student of 
the development and transference of religious ideas. It is brief, consist- 
ing of six chapters, covering in all 345 pages. It is profusely illustrated, 
but miserably indexed. 

Regarding the curious resemblances of Mexican and Asiatic symbols, the 
author says (p. 328): “ For my part I feel myself more and more inclined 
to admit . . . the intervention of certain artistic influences, radiating from 
China, Japan or the Indian archipelago as far as the shores of the new 
world long before the Spanish conquest.” Concerning the sources of civ- 
ilization and the spread of symbols, he says (328 f.): “In brief, let one 
start from Greece or India, or even from Libya, Etruria, or Gaul, one al- 
ways ends, passing halting place after halting place, by coming out at two 
great centres of artistic diffusion partially irreducible one tp the other, 
Egypt and Chaldea ; but with this difference, that towards thé eighth cen- 
tury before our era, Mesopotamia went to school to the Egyptians, while 
Egypt never went to school to any one. Now, not only have symbols, as 
we have more than once proven in the course of this volume, followed the 
same routes as purely decorative themes, but they have also been trans- 
mitted in the same way, at the same times and almost in the same pro- 
portion. Everywhere, in the case of symbols as of artistic products, we 
find, by the side of the autochthonous types, the deposits of a powerful 
current which has its origin, more or less remote, in the symbolism of 
the banks of the Euphrates and of the Nile.” 


Joun P. Peters. 
_ Sr. Micnazn’s Cuurcu, New York. 
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Early Greek Philosophy. By Jonn Burnet. London: Adam and 

Charles Black. New York: Macmillan & Co. $2.50. 

By early Greek philosophy Mr. Burnet understands those speculations 
about the nature, origin and history of the external world with which 
Greek thought was occupied during a period of about a hundred and 
fifty years, to the exclusion of any inquiries into the nature of thought 
itself. It begins with the declaration of Thales that “all things are 
water,” and ends with the atomic theory of Leucippus, beyond whom no 
further advance could be made without an admixture of subjective ele- 
ments due to the teaching of the Sophists and Socrates. In fact, Mr. 
Burnet, contrary to the usual procedure of historians, excludes from pres- 
ent consideration Democritus, the more famous disciple or friend of Leu- 
cippus, on the ground that his philosophy was affected by the teaching of 
Protagoras. Modern scholarship has cleared away more than one grave 
misconception that formerly obscured this most important epoch in the 
evolution of the human mind. We no longer look for profound meta- 
physical principles in the fragments of a Heracleitus or a Parmenides ; 
but neither do we dismiss their speculations as vain attempts to conceive 
the inconceivable, nor pooh-pooh them as the merely fanciful and unveri- 
fiable guesses of children. The philosopher has to thank these old 
Ionians and their successors in the Hellenic colonies of the West for his 
idea of a Cosmos, a fixed order of things; the physicist owes to them an 
admirable working theory of matter, while to the theologian they are 
above all interesting as critics of a barbarous mythology and pioneers of 
the higher theism as we find it taking shape in the Republic of Plato 
and the Metaphysics of Aristotle. Just here, in his treatment of the 
religious aspects of early Greek philosophy, Mr. Burnet has shown the 
greatest originality, and I limit myself to a notice of the passages deal- 
ing therewith. 

It has generally been held that the great revolution inaugurated by 
Thales and his school consisted in the substitution of merely natural or 
material processes for the actions or passions of divine beings as an ex- 
planation of the universe. Mr. Burnet thinks this a misleading account 
of what actually happened. The distinction between personal and im- 
personal was, he tells us, not very clear in early times: and he would 
formulate the advance made by the Milesian school by saying that they 
“ left off telling tales” (p. 8). The phrase does not seem particularly 
happy. If “telling tales” means relating a series of imaginary events 
as if they had really happened, then the cosmogonies of Anaximander 
and Empedocles come under this category just as much as the cosmog- 
ony of Hesiod ; and in fact, the theories of the early physicists are re- 
ferred to by Plato as being no better than fairy tales. Of course what 
we read in Hesiod sounds much more like what we are accustomed to 
call a tale; but this is just because it treats of persons rather than of 
things, or at any rate of things under the disguise of persons. After all, 
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the distinction between the personal and the impersonal was apprehended 
with sufficient clearness by the Athenians, when they hounded Anaxa- 
goras out of their city for teaching that the sun was a mass of red-hot 
metal and the moon a lump of earth. Would it be too much to credit 
the contemporaries of Solon with an equal power of discrimination? It 
is now admitted that the Ionian physicists did not ascribe to any spiritual 
agency those transformations of a primary material substance by which 
they accounted for the existing universe. A belief such as theirs in the 
ability of matter to work out its own destinies is known as hylozoism. 
According to Mr. Burnet, hylozoism was with them simply a generaliza- 
tion of the primitive animism. The life attributed by savages to each 
material object taken separately was transferred in their cosmogonies to 
the underlying substance of the world. If so, we have a striking instance 
of progress effected by going back to an earlier stage of culture and 
making a fresh start —reculer pour mieux sauter, as the French say ; 
for Homer and Hesiod must certainly be regarded as having advanced 
considerably beyond the animistic stage. 

The chapter entitled “Science and Religion” is especially striking and 
suggestive. Mr. Burnet thinks that a religious revolution swept over 
Hellas in the sixth century B. c., marked by the recrudescence of 
superstition usually consequent on public anxiety or disaster. Foremost 
among the symptoms of this movement was the great vogue obtained by 
the Orphic mysteries, which the author characterizes as “an elaborate 
system of purification and taboo intended to protect the soul from the 
ghostly perils to which it is constantly exposed” (p. 86). Philosophy 
derived no speculative ideas from the mysteries, but under their influ- 
ence it became a way of life —at least among the disciples of Pytha- 
goras. The Pythagorean order, we learn, was not a political league, but 
a religious confraternity instituted for the cultivation of ceremonial holi- 
ness (p. 94). The famous rules of abstinence enjoined by Pythagoras 
were “an elaborate system of taboo” (p. 100). His vegetarianism was 
“neither ascetic nor humanitarian, but arose from belief in the kinship 
of men and animals” (p. 102) ; and the recorded fact of his eating meat 
at sacrifices is in perfect harmony with the explanation of primitive 
sacrifice given by Professor Robertson Smith in his profound work on 
Semitic Religion (p.103). It was this religious reaction that drew forth 
the scathing denunciations of all mythology uttered by Xenophanes, who 
moreover came from a region in Asia Minor “where the popular cults 
were more than usually cruel and obscene” (p. 109). This philosopher 
is commonly regarded as the founder of Monotheism among the Greeks ; 
but in Mr. Burnet’s opinion he “did not believe in anything like a per- 
sonal god at all . . . his greatest god was neither more nor less than 
the material world” (p. 124). Neither is Heracleitus, the great progen- 
itor of the Logos-doctrine, allowed to have been, in any true sense, a 
theologian. By God he meant physical fire; and, “though not un- 
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affected by the religious movement of the time, his attitude towards it 
was, in the main, one of contemptuous hostility” (p. 172). Mr. Burnet 
will not admit that Heracleitus believed in the periodical consumption of 
the whole world by fire (pp. 160, 399) ; but I do not think that he suc- 
ceeds in explaining away the Aristotelian texts adduced by Zeller in sup- 
port of this interpretation, especially that in which the Heracleitean fire 
is mentioned in close conjunction with the Sphairos of Empedocles. 
Our author naturally agrees with those who hold the Nous of Anaxagoras 
to have been a purely material agent. In reference to the persecution 
suffered by this philosopher, his observations, though not new, are still 
worth repeating. At Athens “the temper of the citizen body was and 
remained hostile to free inquiry of any kind. The religious views of the 
Demos were of the narrowest kind, and hardly any people has sinned 
more heavily against the liberty of science. Socrates, Anaxagoras, and 
Aristotle [Protagoras might have been mentioned also] fell victims in 
different degrees to the bigotry of the populace, though of course their 
offense was political rather than religious. They were condemned not as 
heretics but as innovators in the State religion” (p. 276). 

Mr. Burnet’s volume is indispensable to the student of Greek philoso- 
phy. I have tried to show that it deserves in equal measure the atten- 


tion of the student of the history of religion. 
At¥rrepD W. Benn. 


Fiorence, Itaty. 


The Dialogues of Plato translated into English, with Analyses and 
Introductions. By B. Jowett, M. A., Master of Balliol College. Third 
Edition, revised and corrected throughout, with marginal analyses and other 
additions, and an index of subjects and proper names. Five volumes. Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan and Co. $20.00. 

We welcome gladly a new edition of Professor Jowett’s translation of 
Plato. The first edition was published twenty years ago. The second 
appeared four years later. With each edition the work has expanded. 
The four volumes of the first edition became five in the second ; while in 
the third the volumes have become so portly, that it is obvious that they 
might have become six, had this method of expansion been preferred. 
While new and valuable matter has been added with each edition, the ex- 
pansion has been largely due to typographical changes. The second edi- 
tion was printed in large and sumptuous type to which we look back with 
a slight regret, even from the elaborate helpfulness of the page in the 
edition now before us. The type here, though smaller than in the second 
edition, is larger than in the first and is very satisfactory. On the mar- 
gin of every page there is a running analysis of the subject matter, which 
will be found by many extremely serviceable. To the student of Plato, 
or to a person looking for any particular passage, these analyses will be 
invaluable ; while they will aid the more superficial reader to follow the 
course of thought through the sometimes rambling dialogues. 
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Beside differences in form, there is in the new edition a certain 
amount of new and valuable matter. The preface, which is in part the 
same as that of the second edition, has been expanded. Especially have 
additions been made to the interesting comparison between the Greek 
and English languages by which, in the preface to the first edition, the 
difficulties with which the translator has to contend were illustrated. 
This comparison of the two languages is not of importance merely to the 
student of Greek. It may aid the general reader to gain an insight, 
however imperfect, into the grace and freedom of the Greek language. 

In the introductions to the several dialogues various essays appear, for 
the first time, in this third edition. Some of these have direct reference 
to the study of Plato, while others consist of free discussions of the mat- 
ters with which the essays are concerned. Of those which have to do 
with the thought of Plato, the most important to the general reader is 
perhaps the essay in the second volume which discusses his “ Ideas.” 
Professor Jowett insists that “ Plato’s doctrine of ideas has attained an 
imaginary clearness and definiteness which is not to be found in his own 
writings.” -He contends that in the study of Plato “poetry has been 
converted into dogma,” and he calls attention to the fact that “‘the Pla- 
tonic ideas are to be found only in about a third of Plato’s writings and 
are not confined to him.” He further insists that “the forms which 
they assume are numerous, and if taken literally, inconsistent with one 
another.” ‘“ At one time we are in the clouds of mythology, at another 
among the abstractions of mathematics and metaphysics; we pass imper- 
ceptibly from one to the other. Reason and fancy are mingled in the 
same passage.” Professor Jowett illustrates these positions by a brief 
examination of the manner in which, in various dialogues, Plato treats 
the “ideas.” In connection with this analysis, he refers too briefly to 
the idealism of Plato which, as he contends, underlies these various forms 
of presentation. One cannot help regretting that Dr. Jowett had not 
exhibited more fully what he conceives to be the real nature of Plato’s 
idealism. This would have been far more interesting and more to the 
purpose than the hasty discussion which he gives us of the relation of 
certain later systems of philosophy to the doctrine of ideas. 

To the serious student of Plato the most important of the new essays, 
probably, are the one in the third volume which compares the Republic, 
the Statesman, and the Laws; and the one in the fifth volume which 
makes a comparison of the Laws of Plato with Spartan and Athenian 
laws and institutions. This latter essay is especially interesting, showing 
to what extent Plato in his Laws had borrowed from existing codes. 
Besides these papers, we have, in the second volume, a new essay on the 
myths of Plato and, in the third, one upon the Legend of Atlantis. 

Other essays offer independent studies of matters referred to by Plato, 
or indirectly suggested by his work. Except so far as these serve to give 
a certain reality to the reasoning of Plato, bringing him, as it were, from 
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the past into the present, they cannot be regarded as equal in interest 
and importance to those that deal directly with the thought of Plato. 
They are brief and rather unsatisfactory discussions of great themes. The 
one on Pyschology in the fourth volume, though full of interesting points, 
will probably be regarded as the most inadequate. In the first volume, 
there is an essay on the decline of Greek literature. This is naturally 
suggested by the satire aimed at the rhetoricians in the Phedrus. A 
striking picture is given of the dreary waste which stretched through a 
thousand years. One great cause of the lack of literary power during 
this period is found to be in the fact that “ the human race was destitute, 
or deprived of, the moral quantities which are the root of literary excel- 
lence. . . . It had no great characters and therefore it had no great 
writers.” The question naturally arises whether there is a possibility of 
a similar literary degradation in the future ; and especially in what man- 
ner such degradation may be averted. “ First” we are reminded of 
“the progress of education.” We are told that “the great writers of 
ancient or of modern times will remain to furnish abundant materials 
of education to the coming generation.” The enlargement of mind is 
pointed out that will come from familiarity with the thoughts of all 
peoples, and with “ the increasing sense of the greatness and infinity of 
nature.” Beyond this “ First” we are, however, not carried except in 
the single sentence, that tells us that “the love of mankind may be the 
source of a greater development of literature than nationality has ever 
been.” From what we had been told of the causes of the decline of 
literature in Greece we should have expected a warning that if the moral 
life of the world declines, creative genius will decline with it. 

We have thus called attention to some of the new material that appears 
in this edition. Of the discussions that were contained in the earlier 
editions there is no occasion to speak. The translation itself, which has 
given its chief value to each edition, needs, after these twenty years, no 
introduction. Plato is more than any other the literary philosopher. He 
is poet, dramatist, and romancer. Of all philosophers, he most demands 
that every version that is made of him should possess literary excellence. 
We cannot be too grateful to Professor Jowett for having given Plato 
a position in English literature. We read, rejoicing in the presenta- 
tion, and, except in passages where our English speech is inadequate, 
hardly realizing that what we read is not the original form of the work. 
Such unmanageable passages are met, for instance, in the Charmides, 
which is unintelligible unless the reader substitutes mentally the Greek 
cwdpocivy in the place of “temperance” and “wisdom,” neither of 
which translates it, while the use of both makes hopeless confusion. If 
any one, however, considers this unintelligibility a fault of the translator, 
let him suggest something better. 

There are, probably, every year, proportionally to the increase of gen- 
eral readers and students, fewer that are fitted to enjoy Plato in the ori- 
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ginal, while, every year, there are more that are fitted to enjoy his 
thought. Greek is studied less ; philosophy is studied more. This being 
so, every year must bring a greater demand for this charming transla- 
tion. 


C. C. Everett. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY: 


God’s Image in Man. By Henry Woop. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 


Mr. Wood’s eleven chapters on such great topics as the nature of 
God, revelation, universal law, the unseen realm, evolution and spirit- 
ual progress, are called by him “some intuitive perceptions of truth.” 
He declares that “God cannot be seen through the intellect.” With 
“* simple lay studies ” like these, which claim to be only “ interpretations 
of the inner consciousness,” there is no need of further criticism than 
to suggest that Mr. Wood tends (as on p.178) to emphasize the fact 
of ahigher and a lower in man as if they did not run into each other 
in an indivisible unity. He tends also to apply the idea of Trinity 
rather than induce it, in some cases. But we call attention here to Mr. 
Wood’s volume, not through any desire to dwell upon its theological or 
philosophical limitations, but from hearty appreciation of the fine spirit 
of constructive religiousness which pervades it. ‘The real heresy,” he 
well says, “ of the present age is the non-recognition of the ‘ Comforter.’ ” 
He therefore aims directly at showing, in simple words, the spiritual 
content of modern ideas of God; of Nature as the embodiment of his 
power; of universal law as the expression of his will; of Jesus Christ 
as the thoronghly human spiritual leader of the race in the religion 
of the soul; and of the Bible as the natural record of a progressive 
revelation. “ Evolution asa Key” is one of the best chapters of the 
book. Mr. Wood touches the fundamental matter in this philosophy 
when he writes: “In the great everlasting cycle of creation the primal 
energy which God first involved into the lowest, most general, and inde- 
terminate conditions is at length, through a series of grand steps, 
gathered, organized, individuated, and evolved into ‘sons of God,’ in 
which form the return is made to the ‘ Father’s House.’” It is a 
distinct pleasure to find a thoughtful layman thus giving a thoroughly 
spiritual construction, in popular form and style, to ideas most often 
presented as truth to the understanding, but not as inspiration to the 
whole man, to build him up in righteousness of living and peace of 
heart. 


Nicuotas P. Ginman. 
West Newron, Mass. 
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Essays on English Literature. By Epmonp Scuerer. Translated by 
GrorGE SarntsBurY. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


For something like a quarter of a century the name of Edmond Scherer 
has been known to a select circle as that of one of the most able and con- 
scientious contributors to the French press on literary and philosophical 
subjects, his “ Etudes sur la Littérature Contemporaine ” comprising some 
nine volumes, to which he added a volume of “ Mélanges d'Histoire Re- 
ligieuse”” and monographs on Diderot and Melchior Grimm. Taken as 
a whole, these volumes present us with a body of literary and philosophi- 
cal criticism to which we have in English no contemporary parallel ; the 
volumes of Mr. Matthew Arnold, with which they suggest comparison, 
being both less in bulk and, so far as they deal with modern literature, 
more limited in their range. M. Scherer’s continental position may be 
inferred from the fact that, since the death of Sainte-Beuve in 1869, he 
was, among those who know, the recognized master of criticism in France, 
though his volumes have never attained a very wide popularity. Mr. 
Saintsbury has therefore done a distinct service to English readers in 
gathering together into one volume, and rendering accessible to us in our 
language, a selection of criticisms from the Studies in Contemporary 
Literature dealing exclusively with English authors. 

In his Introduction, Mr. Saintsbury alludes to a story which went the 
rounds to the effect that a practical joker once called on several of the 
booksellers of Paris, stating that he was a collector of second editions of 
the works of famous writers, and asking for the volumes of M. Scherer’s 
“ Studies ” in that state — something which no bookseller could provide. 
The anecdote is interesting as showing the Parisian estimate of M. Scherer 
at the time, as well as his fellowship in this respect with his friend Mat- 
thew Arnold (in his early career), and with two authors whom he dis- 
cusses here with so much appreciation and sympathy, Milton and Words- 
worth. The fact may be borne in mind as an element in estimating 
M. Scherer’s intellectual attitude; it was a state of affairs likely to react 
somewhat upon an author. In truth, M. Scherer, except to the intimate 
few, always seemed more eminent than attractive as a writer, as well as 
otherwise. One may believe that he more than made up for the slight 
reserve and austerity which such a state of affairs was likely to induce by 
his freedom from damaging attachments, and by the warmth of his en- 
thusiasms whenever his sympathies were adequately moved. 

M. Scherer was born in 1815 of mixed parentage, his father being of 
Swiss descent — though the family had been domiciled in France for sev- 
eral generations —and his mother an Englishwoman. At the outset, 
therefore, we have the basis for a complexity of achievement. From fif- 
teen to forty-five, Scherer’s energies were directed chiefly to the study of 
theology: “first of all,” as his translator says, “in the mood of boyish 
doubt, then for many years in that of fervent faith, then in that of ration- 
alizing but still confident criticism, and lastly in an active and rather 
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painful polemic on what may be called offensive-defensive lines in regard 
to his own complete though gradual abandonment of definite theological 
belief.” To this period belongs the development of which we have one 
record in the “ Mélanges d’Histoire Religieuse.” 

After a period of juvenile nostalgia which resulted in his being sent to 
England, where he was for awhile in the family of a clergyman at 
Monmouth, young Scherer returned to Paris and engaged in the study 
of law and philosophy. He soon, however, determined to become a 
clergyman, and for this purpose entered, in his twenty-first year, on a 
course of theology at Strasburg. Here he eventually took his degree, 
married, and was ordained in 1840, being then, as he described himself, 
a thorough believer in “the authority of the Bible and of the Cross.” He 
remained domiciled at Strasburg, preaching and writing hymns, but with- 
out engaging in any active pastoral work. In 1845 he was appointed to 
a professorship in the Ecole Libre de Théologie at Geneva, where he em- 
barked on a course of teaching designed to establish a variety of unecclesi- 
astical but orthodox Protestantism, founded solely on the Scriptures. The 
result might perhaps have been anticipated: M. Scherer found himself 
in time unable to bring what he conceived to be the scheme of Reve- 
lation into harmony with his rapidly developing necessarian and negative- 
Hegelian views of the philosophy of existence; and he abandoned his 
professorship. He did not, however, compietely embrace what M. Gréard 
calls his profession de foi Hegélienne until 1860 or 1861. From this 
time onward he seems to have had no further theological disturbance ; 
for the rest of his life he was increasingly a somewhat uncompromising — 
and even at times a little irritable — Hegelian of what is known as the 
left-centre school. This phase, of M. Scherer’s mental history helps us 
largely, in connection with his inherited prepossessions and the circum- 
stances of his environment, to comprehend his point of view and gives a 
key te much of his criticism. 

While M. Scherer was at Geneva he formed his acquaintance with 
Henri Frédéric Amiel, and there that mingled attitude of deference and 
admiration was assumed by the younger man toward the older to which we 
find Amiel giving expression in the “Journal Intime.” In 1852, before 
M. Scherer had completely broken with the church, he writes: “I can- 
not, like Scherer, content myself with being in the right alone: I must 
have a less solitary Christianity.” Again, in 1869, when Sainte-Beuve 
dies, “ What is Scherer thinking about his life and death ? ” is the thought 
which the event suggests to Amiel. He braces himself under the uncon- 
geniality of his position and the restlessness that possesses him with the 
reflection of M. Scherer: “‘ We must accept ourselves as we are.” When 
he almost determines that he will actually write the book his friends per- 
sist in believing him capable of, it is largely that he may please and satisfy 
Scherer. In comparing the work of the two, we are impressed with the 
perverseness of Matthew Arnold’s contention that the excellence of the 
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“ Journal” is to be sought in its literary judgments and expositions rather 
than in its psychology, — perhaps, on the whole, as aberrant an opinion 
as its distinguished author left behind him. Amiel is greater and more 
permanent than Scherer in nothing more than in the fact that he is a con- 
soler and stimulator, as well as a historian, of the soul. 

About the time of his profession of Hegelianism, M. Scherer returned 
to Paris. Domiciled at Versailles, he busied himself in writing — prin- 
cipally for “Le Temps” — on literary and philosophical subjects, and 
contributing regularly to the London “ Daily News” articles on French 
politics. During the siege of Paris he stuck to his post, and was chosen 
administrator of the affairs of Versailles during the German occupation. 
The position was very trying, as can well be imagined, to a sensitive and 
high-spirited French gentleman ; but he discharged its duties with ad- 
mirable skill and fidelity. In return for this service, the department of 
Seine-et-Oise, when peace came, selected him as its representative. This 
place he resigned only to become a life-senator, retaining the distinction 
until his death in 1889. 

M. Scherer’s English blood showed itself throughout his life, in one 
way, in frequent excursions to London and his interest in, and knowledge 
of English affairs. It showed itself in another and especial way, in the 
quality of his genius and the attitude of his mind. ‘He does not judge 
things with his intelligence, he judges them with his character,” wrote 
one of the younger Parisians, of M. Scherer’s criticism: the characteriza- 
tion is just, though it was intended to express disapproval. More than 
once in reading these essays, one is reminded of the English writer M. 
Scherer so much admired, who insists that life is three-fourths conduct, 
and that to ignore its ethical element is to exclude one’s self from a vast 
part of the field. Though M. Scherer’s attendance upon Matthew Arnold 
in portions of the essay on Wordsworth is not always judicious, he strikes 
a note in general of which his translator, as well as M. Edouard Rod, is 
too careless. We cannot divest ourselves of what we are; and the at- 
tempt to do so generally reacts upon our criticism either in depriving it 
of vitality or in causing it to display a certain incompleteness. We shall 
succeed in interpreting and portraying life, only when we look upon it as 
men, not as if we were achromatic intellectual lenses. The Hegelian in 
M. Scherer never quite succeeds in extinguishing the man; to this fact 
these essays owe their distinctive and abiding quality. 

M. Scherer’s criticism, as a whole, has body as well as method, and 
strength and gravity as well as sparkle. The proportion of substance to 
froth in it is indeed un-Parisian; it is strictly English in its solidity. 
Despite the occasional impatience which the volume stirs in us by its 
omissions — an impatience due to the fact of their general great ability — 
these essays are a very considerable and substantial contribution to the 
criticism of our literature, — perhaps the most considerable single contri- 
bution that any recent essayist has given us, when we consider at once 
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their quality and their range. Taken altogether, they are weighty as 
well as lucid, they have force as well as charm, and are often as cogent 
as they are brilliant. If criticism on the Continent must for awhile speak 
to us in the language of a rather nihilistic Hegelianism, these essays may 
be taken to show the high-water mark to which it has attained, possibly 
almost the limit to which it may aspire. 

Of the three hundred pages of this volume, nearly one third part is 
taken up with a criticism of George Eliot, the several essays treating of 
“Silas Marner” (1861), “ Daniel Deronda” (1877), and the “ Life and 
Letters ” by Mr. Cross (1885). Here we have M. Scherer, though not 
exactly at his best, certainly at his most appreciative. We may demur 
to his assertion that for George Eliot “ was reserved the honor of writing 
the most perfect novels as yet known,” and to the prediction that “she 
will have no successor; because we shall never again see the qualities of 
the thinker so combined with those of the artist,” and suspect that this 
judgment is colored a little by the writer’s sympathy with his author’s 
mental history. He shows himself a trifle careless of a warning he him- 
self has uttered in another place as to the possibility of danger to art and 
criticism from philosophical prepossessions. At the same time we are 
unaware of another criticism of their subject, within a similar compass, 
of equal interest and importance. M. Scherer is probably disclosing to 
us the motives that underlie his personal attitude when he tells us in the 
essay suggested by “Silas Marner,” that what the reader “ consciously or 
unconsciously seeks in a novel, what attracts or repels him in it, is, if we 
follow it home, the philosophy which is expressed there.” To this fact 
we may attribute somewhat of M. Scherer’s success in treating of this 
author. In any case it would be difficult to find elsewhere one hundred 
pages in which so much is told us of George Eliot, so freshly and dis- 
criminatingly, as in the three essays here devoted to her. They are, on 
the whole, the most suggestive, and at the same time sympathetic, criti- 
cism of their subject which critical literature has to show. 

The pages on “Stuart Mill” are interesting as they throw light on 
M. Scherer’s political and philosophical attachments; but any attempt 
to touch upon them would carry us too far afield, and M. Scherer’s after- 
development, philosophically and politically, does not appear to have been 
quite at one with the positions here enunciated. The essay is suggestive 
both in itself, and as showing that M. Scherer’s excursions at Strasburg 
and Geneva had taken him with some thoroughness into the fields of 
metaphysical inquiry. Here his superiority to Matthew Arnold is strongly 
marked, and this also appears in his treatment of problems of theology ; 
but in neither case does his faculty seem to be monumental. 

Of the essays on Shakespeare the first was suggested by M. Mézitres’s 
volumes; the second by contributions to Shakespearean literature from 
M. Montegu and Herr Riimelin. Taken together, the papers traverse in 
an altogether sane and admirable way pretty much the whole field of re- 
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cent Shakespearean criticism upon the continent, and give us something 
to think about, even where we are constrained to differ from their conclu- 
sions. No English-speaking reader will be quite content with the sum- 
ming up of the first essay, in which M. Scherer tells us, with some naiveté, 
that “‘ Shakespeare has enlarged the domain of the mind, and, take him 
all in all,” he does “not believe that any man has added more than he 
has to the patrimony of mankind.” This last sentence again, from the 
second essay, will not pass without a murmur: “Goethe, who is assuredly 
not so mighty a genius as Shakespeare, is a genius of greater extent and 
universality.” This surely is a question upon which there is room for 
two opinions, and, above all, for a definition of the meaning of terms. 
We have here probably another evidence of the Hegelian and the contem- 
porary in M. Scherer’s point of view — an element not advantageous to 
his critical endowment. There is something a trifle constrained and dis- 
trustful at times in these essays — excellent as they are in general — 
towards the chief luminary in the poetical heavens of Christendom, which 
jars a little on the English ear. We do not like to have our gods handled 
with too consciously qualified an enthusiasm when they are of such un- 
doubted authenticity and of such cosmopolitan acceptance. 

The essay in which M. Scherer’s equipment is at its best and his result 
is the most conclusive — the strongest, the most cogently coherent utter- 
ance in the volume — is the criticism of M. Taine’s “ History of English 
Literature.” Not only in this instance is the author criticised a fel- 
low-countryman, but the evil attacked is also contemporary and pressing. 
M. Scherer throws himself upon his subject with emotion, and for once 
the critic ceases to be restrained, and stirs in us a reflex of his feeling. 
Nowhere else is M. Scherer’s skill so well tested, and nowhere else does 
he emerge from the contest more successfully. Nowhere else in this vol- 
ume does he take himself so profoundly, unless in his almost faultless 
analysis of the elements of humor in the essay on Sterne and in portions 
of that on Wordsworth. The fault of M. Scherer’s always serious volume, 
if it has a prevailing fault, is in its maintenance of almost too forbearing 
an attitude. It is almost aggressively complacent: it is necessary to re- 
mind ourselves once in a while that tout comprendre c’est tout pardonner 
may be pushed too far until it becomes a heresy in literature, as in ethics. 
Even in his treatment of M. Taine we feel that, admirable as the essay is, 
it might have been still more admirable had not M. Scherer’s urbanity 
tampered a little with his convictions — had he, in fact, but permitted 
himself to indulge in as trenchant a criticism of principles as he has given 
us of methods and results. M. Taine himself is so little patient with our 
beliefs and foibles and philosophies, that to treat his Jacune with rigor is 
but to serve him with his own confection. 

M. Scherer does not, sometimes, take himself quite profoundly enough ; 
he has drawn some of the coverts of existence a little hurriedly, persuad- 


ing himself too lightly ry there is nothing there. This is the case espe- 
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cially with his estimate of Carlyle. Mr. Saintsbury, in one of his volumes 
on French literature, spoke unthinkingly of M. Scherer as “ an untrust- 
worthy judge of anything but the commonplace,” — an expression which 
properly excited M. Scherer’s ire: its author explains that he meant sim- 
ply that the great critic’s attachments shut him out from sympathy with 
the good in anything that appeared at first sight to be bizarre or hyper- 
fervid. The ire may, in part, have arisen from a sub-conscious conviction 
of truth in the criticism so awkwardly expressed. Certainly M. Scherer 
misconstrues and miseonceives in the case of Carlyle: his estimate of the 
man, of his attitude, and of the scope and influence of his work — despite 
some luminous paragraphs — is either wrong or insufficient. It is as 
perverse almost — it is quite as inconclusive — as Mr. Froude’s estimate. 
Here the personal equation, as well as the mould Hegelian, plainly threat- 
ened danger, and the outeome was, probably, inevitable. 

The essay on Milton has long been familiar to English readers through 
the praise it received from Matthew Arnold. Though one may not quite 
incline to rank it as high as that critic, or as Mr. Saintsbury, it is never- 
theless an admirable piece of work, — perhaps, next to the essay on 
M. Taine, the most distinctive in the volume. We miss an occasional 
reference that our familiarity with the subject leads us to expect; the 
poetical selections are less happy than the quotations from the prose 
works; but, on the whole, it is as well conceived as could be, and almost 
as admirably carried out. There is more splendor in M. Scherer’s style 
here than in any other essay, and more movement than is visible else- 
where, except in the paper on Taine. Despite the differences of their 
environment, there is mueh common to the great Puritan poet and his 
critic — the moral seriousness, the chastity, the restraint, the dissatisfac- 
tion with prevalent ideals, the noble theoretical republicanism, the eleva- 
vation of mind which eommunicated itself to the style, even the rapt and 
glowing if somewhat austere idealism. The consequence is a study as 
near perfection almost as the author anywhere attains, though one should 
close his eyes to its tilt against the Puritan cosmology, and its charge of 
impossibility brought against the subject, incidental to the Parisian tem- 
perament. It stands out from the cool and more chastened tints of the 
body of the book like a piece of purple radiance. If in the essays on 
George Eliot we have M. Scherer’s philosophy in its least constrained 
expression, we have here and in the essay on Wordsworth M. Scherer 
himself in his happiest and most eongenial vein, since he is occupied with 
a subject which appeals to him profoundly. 

The fifteen pages devoted to Lord Beaconsfield’s “‘ Endymion” have 
their chief interest in the novel light they throw upon M. Scherer’s per- 
sonality, diselosing his familiarity with contemporary English affairs of 
the political order. There remains the essay on Wordsworth and “ Mod- 
ern Poetry,” the most ambitious and the most elaborately worked-out in 
the volume. It contains an estimate of Wordsworth, and an analysis of 
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poetry and the relation of Wordsworth to his entourage. In the last por- 
tion most of the best things are to be found. M. Scherer is more at home 
with the setting of Wordsworth than with his poetry ; or, rather, he treats 
the setting more adequately and more profoundly. His philosophy of 
literature is here of conspicuous and commanding advantage to him, —a 
philosophy of literature widely distinguished from M. Taine’s by its fidel- 
ity to facts and by its saneness. One is, indeed, not always constrained 
to follow M. Scherer in his estimate of the comparative importance of 
three or four of the poets upon whose work he touches. Keats he per- 
haps belittles ; and one would like to hear his argument for placing Shel- 
ley above Wordsworth in certain points, after all the hostile batteries had 
been discharged. Of Tennyson he is conspicuously appreciative: “ If he 
is not superior in strength or grandeur to Shelley, the metal of his poetry 
is purer, its workmanship is more ingenious and more exquisite, the work 
taken as a whole is of a more surprising variety. ‘Tennyson possesses a 
consummate science of rhythm, the rarest resources of phrase, taste, grace, 
distinction, every sort of cleverness, of research, of refinement. He is 
the author of lyric pieces unequaled in any language, some of infinite 
delicacy, some of engrossing pathos, some quivering like the blast of a 
knightly horn. He lacks only one thing, one supreme gift — the pinion- 
stroke which sweeps Ganymede into the empyrean, and easts him pant- 
ing at the feet of Jove.” 

Nowhere else in our language has the achievement of Lord Tennyson 
been so succinctly, so fitly, so judiciously, and at the same time so mag- 
nificently sounded. If it is the highest function of criticism to say most 
admirably what can truthfully be said of the best work of its subject; if 
the object of the critic is to present to us his subject at its highest and 
challenge our interest and admiration ; if, in short, criticism is to be con- 
sidered the final court of appeal in things pertaining to literature, and the 
anticipation of the lasting verdict of the best seeking for the best, — then 
within its limits this judgment of M. Scherer cannot be improved. In 
the case of Shakespeare, Milton, and Wordsworth, the note of sincerity 
and appreciation is not so firmly sounded. Nowhere else, except in the 
essays on George Eliot, does M. Scherer place himself so unrestrainedly 
in the power of his subject. The explanation may not be very far to 
seek: Lord Tennyson has all that is implied in a consummate mastery 
of the technique of his art, and he thus appeals strongly to the French 
imagination. Admirable as is M. Scherer’s estimate of Wordsworth, it 
fails precisely as that of Matthew Arnold fails: it does not say the best, 
the final word. If we want to know what can be said for Wordsworth, 
we must still read Dean Church, R. H. Hutton, Principal Shairp, and 
F. W. Robertson; above all, we must read Swinburne. M. Scherer’s 
essay does not advance the highest permissible claim for Wordsworth, 
much as it has to say for him; we miss explicit reference to Words- 
worth’s best, his most inimitable things. In opening he alludes to the 
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difficulty in presenting extracts from a foreign poet; the subtle charm 
which attaches to the form of his work is almost certain to evaporate in 
translation, especially when the idiom of two languages is so unlike as is 
the case with French and English. If the translator disregard the form 
and present only the sense or the thought of his author, he robs his subject 
of its most characteristic, its least dispensable distinction. But, making 
allowance for this, I find no reference in M. Scherer’s study to “The 
Leech-Gatherer,” the “ Lines suggested by a Picture of Peele Castle,” or 
“The Affliction of Margaret,” — poems in which Wordsworth’s muse 
strikes her wings into the empyrean. The reason can scarcely be their 
insusceptibility to translation, since sublimity of passion makes itself felt 
even through the least congenial rendering; and at least one of these 
poems is capable of profoundly impressing the imagination when rendered 
into prose. The point is worth alluding to, in view of M. Scherer’s sin- 
gular preference of Lamartine to Wordsworth on the score of the French- 
man’s “ greater tragedy of sentiment and sublimity of expression’ —a 
preference which he supports with a sufficiently strange quotation. 

But it is ungrateful to emphasize these omissions of a volume in which 
there is so much to charm as well as edify and instruct. M. Scherer is 
as superior to his shortcomings as he is generally to his national predilec- 
tions. To the urbanity and lucidity of the Parisian he adds the thorough- 
ness of the German and the sanity of the Briton, and that breadth and 
serenity which comes of familiarity with the verdicts of the minds of men 
in many ages. There is a freshness and clearness in his treatment of 
nearly every subject which we shall seek in vain in any contemporary Eng- 
lish essayist. ‘ He had,” says M. Gréard, “ some exaltations of intellectual 
satisfaction when he had arrived at proving the insufficiency of the com- 
mon explanation ;” and though M. Scherer’s nihilism led him once in a 
while into vagaries of judgment that it would, perhaps, be difficult to 
justify, he had this peculiarity in a golden vessel, which, on the whole, he 
bore steadily. Never did he indulge in destructive criticism for itself 
alone; and rarely, indeed, did he permit himself the luxury of the nihil- 
istic attitude. Rather does his impatience of existing standards act as an 
cestrum to incite him to attempt a profounder, a more satisfying treat- 
ment. If he pulls down, it is in order that he may reérect with truer, 
finer, and more commanding outlines, In contrast to Matthew Arnold, 
he had, and he assiduously cultivated, the historic sense. He recognized 
the influence of its environment upon genius, and refused to attempt to 
sum up its achievement apart from its surroundings or apart from its his- 
torical perspective. In his criticism we find not only a luminous treat- 
ment of single authors; we find also a satisfactory account of their rela- 
tion to those who preceded, and those who came after — a rehabilitation 
of their literary entowrages. Above all things, we find a profound phi- 
losopher of life as well as literature, who strives to trace things home to 
their origins and causes. 
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An extract from the essay on Wordsworth, so appreciative, and so full 
of unlooked-for recognition from what is an unexpected quarter as to 
eall for congratulation, will fitly close this review. M. Scherer is writing 
of the conditions in human society which tend to bring about, as it were, 
a regenesis of mankind’s poetic patrimony, and to impress upon it a new 
configuration : — 


There is no country of our time where the succession of poetical masters, 
and with them of poetical influences, tastes, schools, and methods, has been so 
rapid as it has been in England. The reason is that (contrary to the notions 
of our Continental ignorance) the English are the most poetical nation in Eu- 
rope, and, what is more, that Englishmen, reading much more than we do, are 
much more subject to the needs of change of which I spoke just now. In 
France we have not got beyond Byron. . . . But the English are long past 
Byronism. 


This closing sentence gives us M. Scherer’s return upon himself, and 
expresses his final verdict on Shakespeare and Wordsworth : — 


If Shakespeare, as I hold, remains absolutely and forever peerless, Words- 
worth seems to me to come after Milton ; decidedly, I think, below him, but 
still first after him. He is of the stuff whereof the immortals are made. 


Wi..tiam Hiaes. 
McDonovau, N. Y. 





SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 


The issue of the “ Jahrbiicher fir protestantische Theologie,” for 
April, 1892, is entirely occupied with an article by Dr. R. A. Lip- 
sius, one of the editors, on “‘ Luther’s Doctrine of Repentance.” 
Kdstlin and Ritschl have maintained that the original question as to Re- 
pentance discussed by the reformers was: “ How does the regenerated 
man, the Christian, who is troubled about his sin become certain of its 
forgiveness?” In other words, the question was of the Christian’s per- 
sonal assurance of the condition of grace despite the sin from which he 
cannot free himself, and not of the so-called conversio impii, the conver- 
sion of the unbeliever to the Christian faith. Now it is well known 
that Melanchthon in “The Apology” completed the extension of the 
original conception of repentance to the conversio impii, or to conver- 
sion in general. Expression was thus given to the conviction that the 
process in the conversion of the non-Christian was essentially the same 
as in the continuous Christian repentance extending throughout the 
whole life, that is, that the fundamental form of repentance is not the 
so-called penitentia evangelica, but the ponitentia legalis. Although 
this has generally been regarded down to the present time as good evan- 
gelical Lutheran doctrine, Ritschl and his school have not only vigorously 
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opposed it, but have sought to establish historically the view that it is 
not supported by the great reformer’s teaching. It is argued that, in 
opposition to the panitentia legalis, the ponitentia evangelica was, 
according to Luther’s original opinion, as well the beginning as the 
abiding form of Christian repentance. According to Ritschl, John 
Agricola was the defender of the original doctrine, and called attention 
to “the principle repeatedly expressed by Luther” that conversion, par- 
ticularly the terror of conscience pertaining to it, proceeds from grace, 
that is, from love of righteousness. Agricola’s opposition to Melanch- 
thon is comprised in the two propositions, that by his preaching of the 
law he prejudiced Christian freedom, and that he derived repentance 
rather from fear of punishment than from love of righteousness. Accord- 
ingly, he joined in the general ery that Melanchthon should “ crawl 
back.” For while the gospel preaches first the satisfaction of Christ 
and the manner in which we should repent, the Pope rather teaches that 
in order to become worthy of grace one must first regard and confess 
one’s sins. Melanchthon applied the term fides to justificanti fidei ac 
consolanti nos in his terroribus, while including the fides generalis 
under the name of penitentia. But Ritschl interprets this fides gene- 
ralis as a “saving faith,” and understands by it an attraction of the 
heart by the saving power of God; a recognition of the worth of God for 
the salvation of man from which the denial of sin can alone proceed. 
Thus he comes to the conclusion that the requirement of Melanchthon to 
preach first the law in order to awaken the terrors of conscience, and 
then faith, was a falling away from the original doctrine. 

After critically examining the views of Harnack, Loos and Hermann, 
who substantially agree with Ritschl in the interpretation of Luther’s 
doctrine of repentance, Lipsius proceeds to an exhaustive discussion of 
this doctrine based upon a thorough study of the writings of the master 
considered in chronological order, beginning with his teaching before 
the indulgence-contest in 1513. It is shown that Luther referred the 
repentance that John the Baptist required, not to the love inspired by 
grace, but expressly to the preaching of the law which convicts man of 
the guilt of his sin, and threatens him with the judgment of God. The 
repentance in question is not at all confined to Christian repentance, but 
concerns John’s preaching, which was directed to Jews, that is, to unre- 
generate men. To break the pride of the man who fancies that he has 
fulfilled the law is the opus alienwm of the gospel. Lipsius finds that 
the thought that repentance proceeds not from the law but from love of 
goodness is not only quite remote from this teaching, but is as much as 
possible excluded by it. He sees in Luther’s teaching a sharp distinction 
between damnum or culpa and pudor and pena in sin. Luther com- 
plains that men fear punishment more than guilt, and holds that only 
those can obtain forgiveness of sin who bemoan and repent of their 
guilt. From an examination of numerous passages in his commentary 
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on Galatians the conclusion is drawn that nowhere does he treat of the 
daily repentance of the Christian and just as little of the ponitentia 
sacramentalis, but of the conversio impii, of the conversion of men 
under the law and sin to faith in the justifying and life-giving grace. 
The dread produced by the law appears to be, in fact, the fundamental 
experience in the originating of faith, so far as the pedagogy of the law 
awakens the longing for salvation. In the German “Sermon on the 
Sacrament of Repentance,” 1519, Luther declares that for the reception 
of absolution there are required a troubled heart which desires the con- 
solation of forgiveness, and the faith that lays hold upon this consola- 
tion with firm confidence in the truth of the Divine word. But faith 
cannot exist where man is not troubled and disturbed in his sins. Him, 
then, who has not felt the need of the consolation one must shake “ with 
the terrible judgment of God.” If Luther had held that repentance 
does not arise from the fear of punishment, but from love of righteous- 
ness, he would, Lipsius thinks, have given expression to the latter doc- 
trine here, where the question is: “‘ How comes the sinner to seek the 
consolation of the Divine grace, and how does the faith originate which 
lays hold upon this consolation?” In the second commentary on Gala- 
tians, 1535, Luther expresses himself clearly on the relation of the law 
and the gospel. “Man must first be instructed by the law, learn to 
know his sin. If he is thus humiliated through the law and made to rec- 
ognize his sin, then is he penitent, then true repentance begins from fear 
and the judgment of God, and he knows that by his own power he can- 
not become free from his sin. Thence spring the longing and the sigh- 
ing for help. Now is come the right time for the healing word of the 
gospel: ‘ Believe, my son, thy sins are forgiven thee !’” 

In the “Nineteenth Century” for July, the distinguished astrono- 
mer, Mr. J. Norman Lockyer, has a very suggestive article on “ The 
Astronomy and Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians.” One 
should be both an astronomer and an Egyptologist to pass a judgment 
of weight on Mr. Lockyer’s positions; we simply state here a few of 
these. He concludes that the goddess Hathor certainly personified Sirius 
rising at the dawn. ‘There is evidence that many of the goddesses 
under discussion personified stars in exactly the same way that Hathor 
personified Sirius. . . . All these goddesses have a special symbol. Many 
are represented as Isis nursing Horus. . . . Some of the gods symbolized 
setting stars.” Mr. Lockyer thus concludes : — 

“T trust that I have shown so far as I can in a short article that there 
is, in all probability, a close connection between the mythology of the 
ancient Egyptians and the observations of bodies rising and setting, 
which they, like all the other early nations, had to make for the uses of 
their daily life. It will also, I think, have been perfectly clear that 
space has only permitted me to make two or three suggestions; I have 
by no means attempted to exhaust even any one of the small number of 
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subjects which I have brought forward, but if I have succeeded so far as 
I have gone, it will be abundantly evident that, if these inquiries are 
worth continuing, a very considerable amount of work has to be done. 
On the one hand, the astronomer must produce a table of the rising and 
setting conditions of the stars for periods far beyond those which have 
already been considered. The Germans have compiled a table of the 
places of a great many stars up to 2000 B. c., but to carry on this inves- 
tigation we must certainly go back to 5000 B. c.; and while the astrono- 
mer is doing this, the Egyptologist on his part must look through the in- 
scriptions with reference to the suggestions which lie on the surface of 
the inquiry. A very important part of that work will, I think, consist in 
arranging tables of synonyms like those to which I have referred in the 
case of the goddesses. My own impression is that this work will not 
really be so laborious as the statement of it might seem to imply. I 
have attempted to go over the ground during the last two years as well 
as my ignorance would allow me, and I have arrived at the impression 
that the number both of gods and goddesses will be found to be ex- 
tremely small; that the apparent wealth of the mythology depends upon 
the totemism of the inhabitants in the Nile valley, by which I mean that 
each district had its own special animal as the emblem of the tribe 
dwelling in that locality, and that every mythological personage had to 
be connected in some way with these local cults. After this work is 
done, it will be possible to begin to answer some of the questions very 
definitely, which I have only ventured to suggest in this article, and only 
from the astronomical side. It is important to insist upon this, as the 
gods of the Egyptian pantheon may have been many-sided in their origin 
and may have possessed earthly as well as heavenly relations. Thus, for 
instance, the inundation was Osiris, the black earth Isis; but whichever 
was the first idea, the terrestrial one or that I have discussed in this 
article, there is no disagreement between them. We have the land ap- 
pearing from the earthly waters in one case, the sun and stars appearing 
from the celestial waters in the other; Isis still represents the idea of 
rising or becoming visible, Osiris of disappearing; we still have perfect 
consistency.” 





